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INTRODUCTORY 



'T^HE glow of enthusiasm should warm the man who writes 
of the story and scenery of his county ; he should feel 
conyinced that county has scarcely an equal in things of 
beauty and interest ; and the writing of his book should be to 
him not a labour but a labour of love. Undertaken in any 
other spirit the result might be litde nM>re than a collection 
of dates and miles, and catalogues of church contents, and a 
very clear sense of relief when the last place had been 
visited. 

Mr. Jerrold has come to his work with the enthusiasm 
and the conviction that are so essential. There is little 
doubt that he thinks Surrey about the best of all counties in 
the best of all countries. During our rambles together 
through Surrey I have not seen in him the least sign of a 
desire to cross the border when we have touched the out- 
side of the county. It might go hard with some, when 
reaching the boundary of Surrey on the eastern side, not to 
roam away into those exhilarating parts of Kent that lie about 
the heights of Knockholt ; or search for wild orchises and 
listen to the nightingales and blackcaps in the spinneys near 
Shoreham village ; or, straying even further, follow up « 
" The Pilgrim's Way " where it still can be traced through 
the hop fields and the chalk hills by Otford and Wrotham : 
with others it might go quite as hard to find themselves in 
the wild country about Churt or Frensham and yet not 
cross the border into Hampshire and wander a litde in the 
shade of the oaks at Alice Holt ; or turn farther south and 
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lose their way in Woolmer, whose dark moors here and 
there are gilded in late summer by the starlike flowers of 
the asphodel or whitened by the shining plumes of the 
cotton grass. But Mr. Jerrold will allow us to do no more 
than glance now and then across the border ; and I think 
he does well to keep us strictly within bounds, for if his 
book treats of one of the smallest of English counties it 
treats of one of the choicest. 

Some Surrey folk perhaps may wish at times that 
London were a little farther away from the land of their 
delight ; but Londoners who care for beautiful countryside | 

cannot be anything except glad that it is so near their : 

doors. A journey of an hour by rail, or an hour and a ! 

half at the most, will carry us ti'om London to almost any ; 

corner of the county, where, afoot or awheel, we can spend 
the summer day enjoying good scenery and breathing > 

good air, and return to town happier and better than we 
left it. Many of us, who can claim ho connection what- 
ever with Surrey, feel yet more at home in it than in any 
other county, except our native one. As it were, we 
grow to be its foster-children. A good many days or 
portions of days last summer I spent in cycling or wdking 
in Surrey, and each trip gave health and pleasure. Now I 
was drawn to the pine and birch woods around Woking 
and Byfleet, where in May the nightingales were singing 
as boldly by the wayside as they will in frequented parts 
of Kent; at another time I went among those grand 
hills by the foot of which lies Witley village with its 
memories of George Eliot. There in July I found the 
heaths one sheet of purple, except where they were yellow 
with the stonecrop. There I found the foxglove growing 
in the turfy lanes round the beautiful village of Thursley, 
and stopped to listen to the shivering song of the slender 
yellow bird of the summer oaks. 

To enjoy the more distant parts of the county, those for 
instance about Thursley and Hindhead, or even Bagshot 
or Woking, one does need the greater part of • a full summer 
xn 
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day, and should travel one way by rail if one travel the 
other by road. But in the Surrey just without the circle, 
just beyond the roar of the streets, there is plenty of beauty 
and quiet, there are birds and wild flowers always to 
refresh the weary. This guide-book is intended largely 
for Londoners who care to spend week-ends or occasional 
days or portions of days in cycling, riding, driving, or 
walking about Surrey ; and I would earnestly exhort them 
not altogether to overlook the many very pretty places imme- 
diately around London. Often I have started out in the 
morning or afternoon, and turning towards Croydon or 
Mitcham or Wimbledon, have enjoyed delightful hours in 
spots that, in their greenery and atmosphere of complete 
repose, might be deep in the country. In half-an-hour my 
cycle takes me to woods and bypaths about Wimbledon 
where the foxglove may be seen from the roadside, where 
the turtle-dove nests, and where the rabbits feed quite un- 
concerned at man's presence. On an April day I have sat 
in a little wood just without the sound of London and 
listened to the mellow cuckoo shouting, the tree pipit 
singing in mid-air, and the stormcock now pouring out his 
bold, strong notes, and now furiously chasing off a magpie 
that has come too near his nest tree ; and a little later in 
the year I have enjoyed in the same place the sound of the 
wild bees among the flowers. Even in running water, 
clear and beautiful, this strip of Surrey round London is 
not quite wanting. The Wandle, sadly polluted in its 
lower parts, is clear enough for any trout between Croydon 
and Carshalton ; there in the meadows you may see " a 
welling of stainless water trembling and pure," as Ruskin 
saw it ere it reached the pond at Carshalton and became 
defiled. 

It is a great thing for a city like London to have so 
much beauty so near, so easy to reach and enjoy ; and I am 
certain that there are thousands of men and women who 
have occasionally the chance and often the desire to go out 
of London for the day or for the week-end and enjoy the 

• • • 
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good things of the country, only they want advice as to 
where to go and what to see. I hope and believe that 
they will find in Mr. Jerrold, and in those who write in 
this volume of the wild life of Surrey, guides, counsellors, 
and even friends. 

GEORGE A. B. DEWAR. 
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SURREY 

PART I 

ITS STORY AND SCENERY 

By WALTER JERROLD 

ITINERARY THE FIRST 
THE GUILDFORD DISTRICT 

Surrey scenery and some notable points of view — Market garden- 
ing — The capital of the county — Guildford's archbishop — 
The town's three churches — Abbot's Hospital — A fascinating 
High Street— The Castle Keep— St. Catherine's Hill and 
Chapel — The Hog's Back — Views, north and south — The 
Pilgrim's Way — Wanborough — The land of hops — In and 
about Farnham — The Castle — Wither and Waller — Compton 
— Moor Park — Sir William Temple and Jonathan Swift — 
A lovely walk — Mother Ludlam's Cave — Waverley Abbey — 
Crooksbury — A country of pines — Cutmill Common and The 
Tarn — Puttenham — A military district. 

^^ OURREY is the country of my birth and my delight," 
wrote John Evelyn on February 8, 167I, in a com- 
mendatory letter to John Aubrey, then engaged on his 
lengthy " perambulation *' of the county. That it is, how- 
ever, by no means necessary that it should have been the 
place of our birth for it to be one of the places of our 
delight is sufficiently demonstrated by the fact that there is 
no other of the home counties which yearly attracts such 
vast numbers of cyclists, pedestrians, and other holiday- 
makers to its hills and vales, its parks, its woods, its 
glorious commons. Surrey scenery has become a familiar 
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phrase, yet 1 make bold to say tliat few who use th« term 
are more than partially acquainted with its full significance. 
Many thousands of people every year pause to enjoy the 
beauty of the view of the valley of the Thames from the 
top of Richmond Hill ; thousands, too, visit and revisit 
Box Hill and Leith Hill — in the heart of the county — 
the Hog's Back near Guildford, and the heights about 
Haslemere ; fewer, but yet many, know the grand prospect 
of rich land and woods from Titsey and Tilburstow Hills, 
the view embracing bits of seven counties from St. George's 
Hill or those from St. Anne's and Cooper's Hills, near the 
Thames, from Crooksbury Hill near Farnham, from St. 
Martha's Hill near Guildford, or from Hurt Wood and 
Pitch Hill, south of Shere. From these points may be 
gathered some idea of the beauty and variety of Surrey 
scenery, but they by no means exhaust it. Even the 
sightseer who had visited all these natural belvederes would 
have no adequate notion of the sylvan glory, say, of Netley 
Heath with its varied beauties, of the grand stretches of 
common all about the western parts of the county from 
Chobham on the north to Hind Head on the south, of the 
quiet beauty of the banks of the Wey or of the Mole — ^r 
a hundred and one other attractive features of which I hope 
to give some account in the following pages. 

Bounded on the north by the river Thames, on the 
west by Berkshire and Hampshire, on the south by Sussex, 
and on the east by Kent, Surrey forms, roughly speaking, 
a four-sided figure, the greatest breadth of which is some- 
thing under forty miles from east to west and about twenty- 
seven miles from north to south. As Fuller with quaint 
felicity expresses it in introducing his Surrey " Worthies " : 
** It may be allowed to be a square (besides its angular 
expatiation in the south-west) of two-and-twenty miles, 
and is not improperly compared to a cinnamon tree, whose 
bark is far better than the body thereof; for the skirts and 
borders bounding this shire are rich and fruitful, whilst the 
ground in the inward parts thereof is very hungry and 
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barren, though by reason of the clear air and clean ways, 
full of many genteel habitation^." The lover of scenery 
will most assuredly disagree with the old writer, and even 
the strictest utilitarian who wanders over the inward parts 
of Surrey will by no means find all hungry and barren, 
though he will certainly find a rich abundance of heaths, and 
commons, and woodlands, and, with the later sense of our 
time, will know that these hungry and barren parts serve the 
great end of health-promoting centres. 

The name Surrey, it has been suggested, is a corruption 
of the ancient Suth-rige or South Kingdom ; and it may 
be so. Dealing here, however, with the story and scenery 
of the county we need concern ourselves but little with 
mere guesses at truth, seeing that we have sufficient before 
our eyes in the beauties of nature and in the evidences of 
history to win and keep our attention. The natural features 
and the smallness of the county are such that a particularly 
energetic walker might cross it in a day, while a cyclist 
might breakfast late in London and, taking things very 
easily, dine early in the evening over the Hampshire border. 
On one of my earliest intimate excursions into Surrey, now 
many years ago, I left London with a couple of friends one 
spring night, and walking by Kingston, Esher, and Ripley, 
reached Guildford in time for a very early breakfast. On 
such long point-to-point excursions, however, your cyclist 
or your pedestrian misses half— at the very least — of 
the beauties, and all of the interests of associations of the 
district through which he has passed, and it has seemed 
best in dealing with the story and scenery of Surrey to 
divide it into districts, the itineraries of each of which shall 
tell of the places about which the tourist — be he pedestrian, 
cyclist, motorist, or horseman — may linger in the happiest 
fashion, seeing quietly all that is best worth seeing, and 
gaining that intimate personal touch with places which is 
far more valuable — ^and I hope, for the majority, far more 
enjoyable — than scampering to cover mere mileages. 

There would seem a double reason, if we are to accept 
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Fuller's history, why Kent should be called the Garden of 
England ; in virtue not only of its appearance but because 
it was the first part of the country in which gardening was 
carried on for purposes of profit. But if Kent was first 
Surrey was second — and second only because lacking a sea 
coast. As Fuller puts it when describing gardening as the 
first of Surrey manufactures : " I mean not such which is 
only for pleasure (whereof Surrey hath more than a share 
with other shires) to feast the sight and smell with flowers 
and walks, whilst the rest of the body is famished, but such 
as is for profit, which some seventy years since ^ was first 
brought into this country, before which time great deficiency 
thereof in England. For we fetched most of our cherries 
from Flanders, apples from France ; and hardly had a mess 
of rath-ripe pease but from Holland, which were dainties 
for ladies, they came so far, and cost so dear. Since 
gardening hath crept out of Holland to Sandwich in Kent, 
and thence into this county, where though they have given 
six pounds an acre and upward, they have made their rent, 
lived comfortably, and set many people on work. Oh, the 
incredible profit by digging of ground ! For though it is 
confessed that the plough beats the spade out of distance 
for speed (almost as much as the press beats the pen), yet 
what the spade wants in the quantity of the ground it 
manureth, it recompenseth with the plenty of the fruit it 
yieldeth ; that which is set multiplying a hundredfold more 
than what is sown.^ It is incredible how many poor people 
in London live thereon, so that in some seasons gardens 
feed more poor people than the field. It may be hoped 
that, in process of time, aniseeds, cumminseeds, carraway 
seeds (yea, rice itself), with other garden ware now brought 
from beyond the seas, may hereafter grow in our own land, 
enough for its use, especially if some ingenious gentlemen 

1 That would be about the last quarter of the sixteenth 
century. 

* Thoreau in his " Walden" declares as strongly in favour of 
the spade as even Fuller. — Ed. 
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would encourage the industrious gardeners by letting ground 
on reasonable rates unto them." In process of time we 
have got far beyond the growing of aniseed and cummin- 
seed, and ingenious gentlemen have passed laws by which 
any industrious gardeners in the neighbourhood of large 
towns can obtain allotments of land for the purposes of what 
our French neighbours call la petite culture. The extent 
to which this important manufacture of Surrey has grown 
will be seen all over those parts of the county which have 
been brought within easy access of London, by great 
stretches of cabbage fields and other evidences of market 
gardening all along the valley of the Thames. 

Not only in the beauty of its scenery and in the utility 
of its "manufacture," Surrey can claim and hold our 
attention, but in historical and literary associations it will 
be found full of interest — is it not associated with the final 
act in the Barons' wresting from King John of Magna 
Charta, and was it not while staying at a rustic retreat 
in this county that Shelley wrote his " Alastor" ? Of such 
interests we shall learn as we touch at the different places 
with which they are associated. In the matter of sport, 
too, our county is by no means a poor one, though not 
able to vie with some others. It has its share of the 
Thames, but besides that it has some small tributaries of 
the Thames from which anglers obtain good sport — the 
Wey, the Mole, the Wandle, to name the three chief 
ones — and though it is many years since the writing of the 
old couplet — 

'< Merton willows quake and quiver 
As the trout swim low in Wandle river," 

there are yet, I am told, despite mills and the growth of 
suburbia about its banks, trout to be taken from the Wandle. 
There is pleasant fishing to be had, too, in some of the 
numerous brooks which run into the Wey and other more 
important streams, and in some of the large ponds about 
the county. Good shooting is obtainable in various parts, 
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for despite the rapid growth of many of the Surrey towns 
and the building <<boom" about Haslemere, Limpsfield, 
Caterham, and along the Thames valley» there are fine 
stretches of farm and woodland still preservable— -to say 
nothing of the open spaces about which, justly or unjustly, 
fences are being put. In what is called the <^ national" 
game Surrey cricketers have been distinguished for genera- 
tions, and when we pause to watch for a few moments a 
match on some village green we may be looking at the 
early performance of a future hero of the <*Oval" or 
Lord's. Nay, we have the Oval itself in our county. 
Turning, too, to the scarcely less markedly <' national" 
sport of horse-racing, we have here in Surrey not only 
Sandown and Hurst Park, Lingfield and Gatwick, but 
Epsom, the place which is most widely associated in the 
popular mind with this particular sport. 

In the matter of railways Surrey gains great facilities 
from its nearness to London, and diough here and there 
these modern highways have somewhat disfigured the 
country, they have at the same time opened up to the town 
dwellers such possibilities of rural delight that it is not a 
little shortsighted to grumble at them. It is thanks to 
them that any one living amid 

<< Exhalations of dirt and smoke, 
And all th* uncleanness which does drown 
In pestilential clouds a populous town/' 

and possessed of half a day's liberty and a few shillings, 
may explore the diverse beauties of any part of this beauti- 
ful county, may really revel in '^ pleasures flowing not from 
purse." The principal of these railways, the one, that is, 
which serves the largest number of attractive places, is, of 
course, the London and South- Western Railway Company, 
whose lines run to all the Thameside resorts, and whose main 
lines run right across the county, whose very headquarters 
is within the geographical limits of the county. From 
Waterloo these lines run and ramify to most northem^ mid 
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and western parts of the county. The South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway Company's trains enter ^Surrey directly 
they have crossed the Thames from the termini at Charing 
Cross and Cannon Street, and their trains run through the 
south portion of Surrey within the circle ; while they have 
a line running right across the county through some of its 
most beautiful scenery, from the Kentish border near 
Crowhurst through Redhill, Reigate, Dorking, and Guild- 
ford to the Hants border just beyond Ash. The London, 
Brighton, and South-Coast Railway Company has several 
lines through the eastern and mid parts of the county, 
from London through Croydon to Oxted and to Redhill, 
and up from Horsham in Sussex to Dorking and Leather- 
head in the heart of Surrey and to Guildford in the west. 

There is so much that is beautiful, so much that is 
interesting to be seen by the sojourner in Surrey that it 
matters little at what point we decide to set about our 
wanderings. I think, however, that, where there are so 
many rivals, it is best to adopt something of a natural order 
and to begin with the capital town and the country around 
it, and having walked, cycled, or trained about every part 
of the fascinating county, I must admit that quite apart 
from its position as chief town Guildford has so much to 
show that it would not be &r from the first on its intrinsic 
merits alone. The beauty of its situation, the quaintness 
of its houses, the richness of its history, combine to attract 
us and to hold our affection. Those who are at all 
familiar with the writings of that best of haters, William 
Cobbett, and who are not familiar with Guildford, may 
guess at something of its charm when they read certain 
passages in his " Rural Rides." Writing from Chilworth 
in October 1825, and Chilworth in October is beautiful 
indeed, he said, '* This is a little hamlet, lying under the 
south side of St. Martha's Hill ; and on the other side 
of that hill, a little to the north-west, is the town of 
Guildford, which (taken with its environs) I, who have 
aeen so many, many towns, think the prettiest, and taken 
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altogether, the most agreeable and most happy-looking 
that I ever saw in my life." Praise from Sir Hubert 
Stanley is praise indeed ! To reach this favoured place 
from London we have four alternative routes : two by the 
London and South- Western Railway, either via Woking 
or via Leatherhead ; a longer but very delightful way by 
the South- Eastern Railway via Croydon and Dorking, and 
a still more roundabout way by the London, Brighton, and 
South-Coast Railway via Horsham in Sussex. The last- 
named is of course a much longer journey, but by the trains 
of either of the first-mentioned companies the Londoner 
reaches the capital of Surrey in a little more than an hour 
after leaving town. By road, too, the pedestrian or cyclist 
has a choice of two main routes, one along the Portsmouth 
road through Ripley, and the other through Epsom and 
Leatherhead, to say nothing of such fine rounds as that 
through Reigate, Dorking, and Shere. Whether, how- 
ever, we approach the town afoot or awheel, and enter the 
High Street at the top of the hill, or whether we arrive in 
the valley by the train, and so get our first view of the 
justly-famed street from near the river Wey, in either case 
we obtain a picture we are little likely to forget. A picture 
of a fairly broad, thoroughfare up a steep hill, with shops and 
houses on either hand, all picturesquely old and yet without 
the slightest air of neglect or decay. It looks an old street 
the inhabitants of which glory in its age. 

Approaching Guildford by the Portsmouth road — known 
for its first twenty miles as the Ripley road — ^we pass along a 
characteristic south of England highway, and may visit several 
places of interest on the journey if we have, as we should have, 
time to linger. Just to the north of Ripley, for example, 
on a grassy knoll in the water meadows through which 
flows the Wey with half-a-dozen branches or tributaries, 
stands all that is left of Newark Abbey, with a mile beyond 
on the edge of the hill the little church of Pyrford. About 
a mile to the right of the road, three miles after leaving 
Ripley, lies Sutton Place, a fine red brick house dating from 
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the dayi of Henry VIII. The founder of Sntton Place 

waa one Sir Richard Weston, who was granted the manor 
in 1521, and a desceodant of h!a in the following century 
was another Sir Richard, who ia notable in the comity 
aniiala. " That worthy knight, Sir Richard Weston, con- 
veyed the water from Stoke river, juxta Guildford, to his 
manour of Sutton, whereby he floated six score acres of 
ground, which before was 
mast of it dry. The tame 
Sir Richard brought the 
first clover grass, about 
164$, out of Brabant and 
Flandera : at which time he 
also brought over the cOQ- 
trivance of Locks, Turu- 
pikes, and Tumbling Bayes 
for rivers. He began the 
making of the new River 
(that is, the new channel of 
the Wey, rendering it navi- 
gable from the Thames to 
Guildford) in 1650 and 
1651." The same Surrey 
worthy is credited with ' 

having introduced turnips and saintfoin into this country. 
It was to Sutton Place that a great picture went which is 
now chiefly memorable from the pages dealing with it in 
Boswell's " Life of Johnson." This was Mauritius 
Brown's " Deluge," which, having been rejected by the 
Hanging Committee of 178J, was hung after all on the 
intercession of Samuel Johnson, who considered the picture 
"noble and probable." Within six miles of Ripley we 
reach the capital of the county. 

Arriving in Guildford by train it !a advisable to go 
straight out of the station gates, and instead of following 
the stream of such traflic as there may be to the left over 
the new bridge, to continue through the narrow thorough- 
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&re which leads into the High Street, where the old road 
goes straight up the eastern end of the Hog's Back. 
Turning here immediately to the left we have a line first 
view of the street which enthusiasts have declared second 
only in beauty to the Oxford ** High." Immediately in 
front of us, too, lies all that is left of the grand old bridge 
which was destroyed by a terrible flooding of the Wey on 
February i6, 1900. At present a temporary wooden bridge 
is provided for foot passengers, and when the town Cor- 
poration, the Wey Navigation authorities, and others con- 
cerned have finally decided whose business it is to make 
good what the waters have destroyed, there will no doubt be 
a new bridge worthy of the place. It is to be hoped that 
the new may be modelled upon the old. Coming this way, 
too, into the town we pass by an interesting spot, for it was 
hereabouts that one of the most &mous of Guildford's sons 
was born, namely George Abbot, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and of his birth a curious legend is told by Aubrey 
in his "Natural History and Antiquities of Surrey." 
" His father was a cloth-worker, and he was bom at the 
first house over the bridge in St. Nicholas's parish (now 
1692, a public house known by the sign of the Three 
Mariners) and his mother when she was with child of him 
dreamed that if she could eat a jack or pike, her son in 
her womb would be a great man ; upon this she was in- 
defatigable to satisfy her longing, as well as her dream. 
She first enquired out for this fish, but accidentally, taking 
up some of the river water (that runs close by the house) 
in a pail, she took up the much desired banquet, dressed it 
and devoured it almost alL This odd affair made no 
small noise in the neighbourhood, and the curiosity of it 
made several people of quality offer themselves to be 
sponsors at the baptismal fount when she was delivered ; 
this their poverty accepted joyfully, and three were chosen, 
who maintained him at school and at the university after- 
wards. This dream, &c., was attested to me by the minis- 
ter, and several of the most sober inhabitants of this place." 
10 
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At this point, too, we are close to the lowest, in respect 
of situation, of the three Guildford churches. This is St. 
Nicholas, and although twice pulled down and rebuilt during 
the nineteenth century it still bears its part in justifying the 
old distich — 

" Proud Guildford, poor people, 
Three churches, no steeple/' 

although steeples are to be seen in the town nowadays on 
some of the Nonconformist chapels. Crossing the foot- 
bridge we climb the steep High Street past the renovated 
Lion Hotel, with its record of about five centuries, on our 
left, and glancing down Quarry Street on our right to the 
ancient church of St. Mary's with its old Norman towers 
and its many features of interest, noting which for future 
visit we pass houses and shops with all kinds of gables and 
quaint windows. A feature on the right is the fine projecting 
clock at the Guildhall, presented in 1683 ^Y °°® Aylward 
in return for the freedom of the borough. A little further 
on and we have on our left the highest of the three churches. 
Trinity, a red brick building, partly covered with creepers. 
This need not detain us long, but on the left is one of those 
old places over which we always wish to linger. This is 
Abbot's Hospital, the gift to his native town of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, whose birth is so quaintly chronicled 
by Aubrey. No one staying even for but a few hours in 
Guildford should omit to visit this fine old building. In it 
we seem to throw off much of the care with which we have 
entered upon the twentieth century, and to breathe some- 
thing of the simpler atmosphere of close upon three hundred 
years ago. We muse upon the strange rate which made a 
Guildford clothworker father of three sons all of whom 
proved men of mark, for Archbishop Abbot's brother 
Robert became Bishop of Salisbury, while his brother 
Maurice became Lord Mayor of London and a knight. 
Well might old Fuller speak of them as that " happy ternion 
of brothers," if happiness is to be obtained by distinction in 
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the eyes of one's fellows. The Archbishop is at once the most 
striking and the most interesting of the <' temion," not only 
from the position which he occupied in seventeenth century 
history, but here even more for his benefactions to his native 
place. He was educated at the Grammar School a little 
further up the street on the opposite side, a school owing its 
foundation to King Edward VI. Preferment came rapidly 
to him from the hands of King James I., and Abbot had 
been Archbishop of Canterbury for ten years when, in 
April 1 619, he returned to Guildford to confer upon it the 
gift which remains his most enduring monument. The 
Hospital was designed ^< for the maintenance of a master, 
twelve brethren, and eight sisters," and the foundation-stone 
was laid in the presence of the donor on April 5. Three 
years later the Hospital was incorporated by Royal Charter, 
and here the morose Archbishop was wont at times to retire 
for seclusion during the last decade of his life. His later 
years were saddened by the accidental shooting of a game- 
keeper at Bramshill in Hampshire, and by the controversy 
which raged as to whether the homicide did not unfit him 
for the exercise of his archiepiscopal functions. After 
inspecting the interesting old carving, stained glass, and 
other notable features of the buildings, we may cross the 
road to Trinity Church and see the ornate monument raised 
to the Archbishop's memory by his merchant brother. 

Up and down the High Street we may wander about, 
finding matter to pause over at every turn. The fine old 
Grammar School must not be neglected. The ancient 
crypt under the Angel Hotel — associated by legend with 
the old Castle — should be visited, and here it may be noted 
that the town has long enjoyed fame for its hostelries, as is 
not unfitting when we remember that close by must have 
passed those wonderful streams of holiday-making devotees 
bound from the West along the Pilgrim's Way to the shrine 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury. That Pilgrim's Way we 
shall come across again and again as we wander about this 
county, which it crosses in its widest part, entering it some- 
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where about Farnhaitii and leaying it in the neighbourhood 
of Titsey. Before, however, we begin to make excursions 
into that district of Surrey, of which Guildford may be 
regarded as the most fitting centre, there are one or two 
points of view which should be taken that we may have a 
fair impression of what Surrey scenery is like. By way of 
a small beginning we may visit the town's pleasaunce, the 
well-laid out Castle grounds where the grim old ruins of the 
Keep rise fi*om a great artificial mound at the foot of the 
downs, where they slope to the valley of the Wey. More 
concerned for the moment with the scenery than with the 
historical associations of the place, we may pay our two- 
pence, defer our talk with the knitting janitor, and at once 
go up the iron steps by which access to the summit of the 
ruin has been made possible. Be the time of year and the 
weather what they may the climb is rewarded. We look 
down upon the various roofs and many gables of the old 
town, over the Wey to the bold curve of the Hog's Back, 
to the downs behind us, or away to the left up the valley, 
and everywhere we find suggestive hints of the varied beau- 
ties among which we are to travel. Another position which 
should be early visited for the view which is obtainable 
from it, as well as for its associations, is St. Catherine's 
Hill, which lies about a mile to the south-west of the town 
on the Portsmouth road, but which may best be approached 
by following the towing-path along the left bank of the 
Wey. Here we have the river, every fresh bend of which 
opens up new beauties. On our left we can see the fine old 
ruin of the Castle, and soon see before us on our right the 
ruined chapel of St. Catherine's on the top of the hill which 
we are visiting. This hill is a kind of small offshoot from 
the end of the Hog's Back, from which it is actually severed 
by the Portsmouth road, which for a brief distance goes 
through a deep cutting. On the other side of the road 
are the park-like grounds of the Tudor Brabceuf Manor 
House. Climbing up to the ruins and turning back on 
the way we have a lovely view before us of the winding 
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river, the smiling valley, and that <<vast range of 
mountains," the North Downs, to use the language of 
Gilbert White, and we have too a good view of Guild- 
ford. Returning to the town by St. Catherine's village at 
the foot of the hill, we cannot but congratulate the medi- 
aeval pilgrims who made this a favoured stopping-place in 
their sauntering journey to and from Canterbury. Here 
they were wont to hold high junketings, and here up to the 
present each year during the first week in October, those 
junketings are revived in St. Catherine's Fair, of which 
Turner has left us a vivid picture. Getting back into 
Guildford this way we pass through a prosperous resi- 
dential suburb, but have a lovely bit of nature on the hill- 
side, where the bank is grown with many and various trees 
festooned in glorious profusion by the wild clematis ^ — the 
Virgin's Bower of the poet, the Traveller's Joy of the old 
herbalist — lovely in summer with its multitudinous greeny- 
white blossoms, and in autumn with its wealth of downy seeds. 
Another point of view which may easily be reached from 
Guildford, but which will be more properly described in a 
later itinerary, is St. Martha's Hill, and yet another is the 
eastern extremity of the Hog's Back, which rises almost 
abruptly from where the High Street crosses the Wey. 
Crossing the stream by the temporary foot-bridge, our best 
plan is to go straight up the hill by the old coaching road, 
rather than by the easier incline which lies further to the 
right. A few minutes of sharp climbing, and, turning 
round while we pause for breath, we get a fine view of the 
fascinating old High Street, while higher still we may get a 
panoramic view of the town and of the well-wooded hills 
and valleys amid which it is set. This is the beginning, 

^ This delicious English wild-flower, traveller's joy {Clemath 
vitaJha), is, like the yew, a great lover of the chalk, but not con- 
fined to it. I have seen small cottages in the South of England 
half smothered by it, like that one in '< Aylmer's Field," which 

** Was parcel-bearded with the traveller's-joy 
In Autumn." — Ed. 
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tooy of one of the pleasantest of the many pleasant excur* 
sions which may be taken by those making Guildford their 
temporary headquarters while exploring this north-western 
portion of Surrey. I am not going to plan any << tours " to 
be taken by those visiting the county with this volume in 
their knapsack, for while one tourist may be satisfied with 
a ten-mile excursion another may wish to do twenty, thirty, 
or more. The cyclist, too, may cover three or four times 
as much ground as the pedestrian. Leaving Guildford by 
this road we have a ten-miles' journey to Farnham, the 
largest Surrey town near the Hants border, and it is the 
finest ten- mile stretch which the country has to show. 
Having climbed the abrupt end of the hill from Guildford, 
and enjoyed to the full our backward glances at the scenery, 
we may address ourselves to the journey along the straight 
level road which runs along the very simimit of this ridge, 
and, as Mr. Thackeray Turner has said, ** A more beautiful 
road, with its extensive view both to the right and to the 
left, could hardly be found in all England ! " A first journey 
along it is indeed a surprise to most people, and in subse- 
quent journeys it will be found that the beauty of the varied 
views only grows upon the beholder. The road should be 
traversed by the true lover of striking scenery at each season 
of the year, although it is perhaps most beautiful when the 
trees and fields are clothed in the fresh delicate greens of 
early summer, or in the rich and varied colours of late 
autumn. Fine, too, is it in the winter when the satisfaction 
of the wonderful view has to be obtained at the cost of 
walking half knee deep in snow. To our left, as we go 
westward, we see the land sloping gradually down to the 
valley, rising again to the wooded heights about Farncombe, 
and merging in the lovely distance of Hind Head. To 
oar right or northward the slope is more abrupt, and here 
again we have a well- wooded valley with beyond the dark 
rolling hills of Chobham Ridges, and the heathery moor- 
land north of Bisley which stretch away to Bagshot on the 
Berkshire border. There are many trees on either side of 
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the broad road along the Hog's Back, and w« come upon 
an occasional small one- storied cottage, while here and there 
along the route rise the sombre shapes of antique yews, 
relics maybe of those which were planted along this and 
other parts of the Pilgrim's Way for purposes at which we 
can to-day but dimly conjecture. It has been suggested 
that they were planted either to show the route or from 
motives connected with some early form of religion. The 
former seems the better theory, for we have no reason to 
suppose that the Pilgrim's Way had any significance of a 
religious character before the martyrdom of a'Becket, while 
the route may well have needed some special marking in 
the days when, in the woodlands and marshes of the county, • 
wayfarers were by no means unlikely to lose the path.^ ^ 
This, too, would harmonise with the discovery which has ( 
shown that our Pilgrim's Way is centuries older than the \ 
martyr, being indeed the road by which tin was conveyed 
from Cornwall to the Isle of Thanet for shipment to the Con- 
tinent long before the Phoenicians had voyaged to the Cornish 
coast. Antique ingots are reported to have been discovered 
at various parts of the route, proving the truth of this theory. 
The planting of yews along the road would serve at once 
to mark it out and to afford material for the weapons of 
those who were conveying the precious metal to the port. 
We shall find these yews here and there all along the 
romantic Way, sometimes showing tliat it followed the 
course of modern footpaths, sometimes that it followed 
what are to-day important by-roads, and sometimes show- 
ing the parallel winter and summer routes along the summits 
of the downs, as here on the Hog's Back and half-way 
towards the valley as we may see them half a mile or so 
away down the southern slope. We must, however, con- 
tinue our journey — a journey that is a constant feast of 

1 It was to guide and cheer the wayfarer of old that some of 
our village churches were set on knolls and high spots, as for 
instance at Finchampstead in Berkshire and at Lyndhurst in 
Hampshire. — Ed. 
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Along the Ho£s Back 

beautiful scenery — along this well-known hill, looking now 
to the south over the park of Loseley House and now to 
the north with its dark distance of the moory lands beyond 
Pirbright towards Bisley and Bagshot. Our roadway is 
broad and straight and liberal margined, and many foot- 
path stiles tempt us to linger over the enchanting prospect. 
Here and there small single-storied cottages nestle amid 
trees and shrubs at the very edge of the ridge, which by 
the way never exceeds about half a mile in breadth^ and is 
for the most part very much less than that. Our altitude 
is generally between four hundred and four hundred and 
fifty feet, but at one point we are over five hundred. A 
couple of miles after leaving Guildford we come to the 
junction of the new route with the old by which we have 
come, and two miles further a finger-post points left and 
right down leafy lanes one way to Puttenham and the 
other to Wanborough, interesting places both. Puttenham 
may be visited with other memorable places on the summer 
route of the Pilgrim's Way on a» return journey from 
Farnham to Guildford. Wanborough deserves that we 
should go out of our way for half a mile to visit it, for here 
we have a spot which, as Kemble, the historian of the 
*^ Saxons in England," says, << in all probability has been 
in turn a sacred site for every religion that has been re- 
ceived in Britain." Wanborough is one of several places 
in Surrey said to have been dedicated to the Scandinavian 
, god Woden (Wodensbeorh), and here in the good old 
V times of mighty provincial ecclesiasts the Prior of the place 
was wont to dispute with the Abbot of Waverley as to their 
respective jurisdictions over the pilgrims passing to the Can- 
terbury shrine. About a mile beyond Wanborough lies a 
farm quaintly named Christmas Pie, possibly the rural retreat 
of some successful Jack Horner. Returning to the Hog's 
Back, a footpath to the right may be taken where the road 
bends, and the '< chine " is reached again about a quarter of 
a mile from where we left it. A little further on we 
pass a tumulus on our left, but the chief interest of our walk 
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18 in the distant views of wooded hill and vale : to the 
south-west is Crooksbury HiU, about a hundred feet higher 
than the road on which we are, while further away are the 
dark stretches of common and woodland rising to their 
boldest height in Hind Head, about eight miles away 
as the crow flies. Where the gradual descent begins, by- 
roads again cross the chine of the Hog's Back, that to 
the left leading in about half a mile to the small village of 
Seale, and that to the right passing near the western border 
of the county along the valley of the Blackwater through 
Ash and Frimley on to Bagshot, from the near neighbour- 
hood of one military centre at Aldershot to another about 
York Town and Camberley. From these cross roads the 
descent continues and the aspect of the country changes as 
we approach Farnham. Near Puttenham we may have 
had a first glimpse of hop-land and again down the lane to 
Ash, but as we come down off the Hog's Back the fre- 
quency of the hop-fields gives quite a new character to the 
scenery. Beautiful indeed is it when the poles and wires 
are circled and festooned with the clinging vines, and when 
the racemes of delicate green blossoms are ripening to the 
pickers' hands, or later when the pickers are — 'tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view— camped about and busy on 
every hand. Hops were first grown here, according to 
Aubrey, about the end of the sixteenth century, and when 
he wrote some eighty years later there were about three 
hundred acres under hops. Now there are considerably 
over a thousand acres, and the hops produced in this dis- 
trict remain among the very best grown. 

Farnham is a pleasantly situated and prosperous looking 
little town, the old red-brick cottages and houses of which 
are being rapidly added to by less sightly houses in the 
town's outskirts. This is, however, a featiu'e to which we 
must get accustomed. To retain the best memory of Guild- 
ford's glorious High Street, it is as well to see as little as 
possible of the rows of villas on the heights towards Merrow, 
and in other suburbs of the old town* In the heart of 
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these places we can itill realise much of the old-woild 

character, and in Farnham we have much to recall. 
Here in the year 893, says Asser, "Alfred, King of the 
West SaxonB, fought against the Northmen, in the place 
called Fearohame, and he killed many, and wounded 
their king, who fled, and he took abundance of spoil." 
Here on four separ- 
ate occasioaa Queen 
Elizabeth visited the 
Bishops of Win- 
chester during her 
stately summer " Pro- 
gresses." We may 
journey up through 
the Park, and, having 
obtained the necessary 
permission, visit the 
fine old castle, resi- 
dence of Winchester's 
Bishops since the d ays 
of the Conquest, and 
the scene of some 
shrewd encounters in 

the time of the Civil \:  j - 

War. Near here fhry},.n/ C^yU 

lived the sweet poet 

George Wither, and here when the conliict 'twixt King 
and Parliament culminated in war, as captain of a troop 
he was placed in charge of the stronghold of Farnham 
Castle. This trust he did not long enjoy, for he left 
the Castle to be occupied by the Royalists, who, 
however, were ejected in December 1642, when Sir 
William Waller captured the place as the first of four 
which he was to secure for the Parliament during that 
month. Waller's connection with Farnham is interesting ; 
during the early stages of the conflict so successful was he 
that he was nicknamed " William the Conqueror " ; but his 
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good fortune changed, and after a bad defeat a Cavalier 
wit ^ was given his opportunity and sang of 

" Great William the Con 
So fast he did run, 
That he left half his name behind him. '' 

The Cavaliers, despite their trials, never seem to have 
lost an opportunity for using their wit, for poor Wither, 
retiring irom Farnham with his men, was captured by a 
body of Royalists, and his life was only spared at the in- 
tercession of another poet, Sir John Denham, who pleaded 
that "so long as Wither lived he (Denham) would 
not be accounted the worst poet in England." Wither 
was by birth a Hants man, but some of the descriptive 
passages of his " Faire- Virtue " are no less applicable 
to the county of his later residence than to that of his 
nativity, 

<* The pleasant way as up those hills you climb, 
Is strewed o'er with marjoram and thyme, 
Which grows unset. The hedgerows do not want 
The cowslip, violet, primrose, nor a plant 
That freshly scents : as birch, both green and tall ; 
Low sallows, on whose blooming bees do fall ; 
Fair woodbines which about the hedges twine ; 
Smooth privet and the sharp-sweet eglantine. 
With many moe whose leaves and blossoms fair 
The earth adorn and oft perfume the air." 

We are here in a country surrounded by commons and 
woodlands, although the hop-fields give an air of close 
cultivation to the land immediately about the town. To 
the north-west lies Caesar's Camp, partly in Surrey and 
partly in Hants. Away to the south and south-easterly lie 
Farnham and Frensham Commons, and all that noble stretch 
or series of stretches of open heath which extend down to 

^ The wit of the gay Cavalier is not to be denied. What, for 
instance, could have been happier than his renaming of Basing 
House in the next county as ** Basting House " ? — Ed. 
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Haslemere. Into that fascinadng regitm we will go later, 
and after haviDg wandered about the neighbourhood of 
Famham and seen the birthplace of William Cobbett— a 
kind of Robert Burns of politicB and prose — whose "Rural 
Rides " is one of the least conTeotiona! and moat fescinating 
of guide-books to southern England, we can scarcely do 
better than retam to Guildford by the southern slope of 
the Hog's Back, following 
more or less closely the lum- 
mer route of the mediseval 
pilgrims. Leaving the town 
by the road which crosees 
the railway line by the station 
and bearing to ^e left, we 
make for a place of world- ~ 
wide interest. At the top 
of the hill we may well pause 
and admire the prosperous- 
looking valley along which 
Famham stretches, and over 
at the striking red bricks of 
the Bishop's Castle, then 
continuing on our way we 
torn down a quiet lane to the 

left and proceed past Culver- ■^^, Jolfy^/merj /^o 
Jands and the margin or the estirfj "i^rii/phrr 

pleasant little hamlet of 

Compton, the fame of which by an accident is much less 
than that of another Compton, a village near Guildford 
which we shall pass on our present journey. The ac- 
cident was this. In 1680 Sir William Temple, famous 
as a statesman and author, but perhaps more famous as 
the patron of Jonathan Swift, seeking a place of retire- 
ment further ft'om London than his mansion at Sheen, 
purchased an estate near by this hamlet known as Compton 
Hall : " here he constructed a canal and laid out gardens in 
the Dutch style, giving to his property when complete the 
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tide of Moor Park in emulation of the Moor Park near 
Rickmansworth, where he had often admired the skill and 
taste of the Countess of Bedford's gardeners." Here 
Swift as a young man of two-and-twenty came as secretary, 
here he first met Stella, and here he passed a goodly part 
of ten years from 1689. These associations would of 
themselves suffice to make the neighbourhood attractive, 
but it is besides in every way beautiful, with its well-wooded 
hills all round, and its pretty green stretch of the valley 
of the winding Wey, which here dips down to the south- 
east towards Godalming, where it bends to the north to 
penetrate the Downs in the narrow valley of Guildford. 
Here Swift, a strong stickler for exercise, was in the habit 
of taking long walks, here he is reported to have in- 
dulged in his strange six-minutes' constitutional of a run up 
and down hill for half a mile, and here certainly he had a 
wide choice in the matter of hillsides. The Moor Park 
of the end of the seventeenth century was in many respects 
different from the Moor Park of to-day, for both house 
and grounds have undergone many changes ; the house has 
been much altered, but on the whole it is scarcely less 
secluded — except that there is now a railway station within 
a mile and a half — than it was. In that spot, Macaulay 
has said, " Temple passed the remainder of his life. The 
air agreed with him. The soil was fruitful, and well 
suited to an experimental farmer and gardener. The 
grounds were laid out with the angular regularity which 
Sir William had admired in the flower-beds of Haarlem 
and the Hague. A beautiful rivulet, flowing from the 
hills of Surrey, bounded the domain. . . . An eccentric, 
uncouth, disagreeable young Irishman, who had narrowly 
escaped plucking at Dublin, attended Sir William as an 
amanuensis, for board and twenty pounds a year, dined at 
the second table, wrote bad verses in praise of his employer, 
and made love to a very pretty, dark-eyed young girl who 
waited on Lady Gifford. Little did Temple imagine that 
the coarse exterior of his dependant concealed a genius 
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equally suited to politics and to letters, a genius destined 
to shake great kingdoms, to stir the laughter and the rage 
of millions, and to leave to posterity memorials which can 
perish only with the English language. Litde did he think 
that the flirtation in his servants' hall, which he perhaps 
scarcely deigned to make the subject of a jest, was the 
beginning of a long unprosperous love which was to be as 
widely famed as the passion of Petrarch or of Abelard." 

Lovers of literature and romance may well linger in the 
neighbourhood of the place where the ^^Batde of the 
Books" and possibly "The Tale of a Tub" were written, 
where Jonathan Swift first met Esther Johnson, and where 
he has recorded, and I may repeat though as something of 
an anti-climax, King William III. taught him the proper 
way to cut asparagus. 

To see Moor Park properly the visitor must walk, for on 
reaching the lodge gate we have only footpath rights over 
the well-kept ways leading through the park. Passing 
through this gate we cross the Wey, and get a confirma- 
tion of our first impression of the beauty of the secluded 
valley. Past the brick walls of the kitchen garden, to 
which Temple so enthusiastically devoted himself, we turn 
to the right and pass immediately in front of the house, 
near which at his own request the heart of Temple was 
buried under a sundial. From the house a mile walk of 
peculiar sylvan beauty takes us to the neighbourhood of the 
ruins of Waverley Abbey. The neatly kept path passes 
through an avenue, which seen in the spring, when 

'< A million emeralds break from the ruby-budded lime," 

or in the autumn, when transmuted from the hues of precious 
stones to lavish gold, is a sight the lover of trees is little 
likely to forget. On our left the hill rises for some dis- 
tance, on our right it slopes down to the Wey, and on either 
hand trees of all kinds — ^beech, pine, birch, oak — are 
flourishing. Here are three birches of magnificent size, 
and all the while we have the soothing murmur of the 
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wood-pigeona, while smaller birds abound, and a jay or 

magpie may be Been in the course of our walk. Where the 
path widens we are Id front of Mother Ludlam'e Care or 
Hole, the one-time home of a " white witch," who, after 
her petitioner had acted in accordance with an uncanny 
formula, would give him what he wished. The cave has 
a spring in it which Aubrey confidently telU us was called 
Ludwell, "after 
Lud, King of the 
West Saxons, who, 
after the beat of a 
light, retired hither to 
cool and dress his 
wounds." At one 
time the cave waa a 
place of popular re- 
' sort, but it must have 
been ia daya when it 
was less rigorously 
guarded than now, 
for it is closed with a 
handsoote scroll-iron 
(jyy^ " - .. -^- ,'**' gate, which is further 

"^ --^'''^ defended by a strong 

!"""t*"»'< .tri..ofpoint«irail- 

mgs, levelled threat- 
eningly at any who should seek, to force an entrance to 
the cave. Cobbett deplored in 1815 that the place was 
badly neglected ; to-day, I fancy, he would grumble no 
less vigorously at its strict enclosing. In front of Mother 
Ludlam's well-chosec home stands a small group of mag- 
nificent limes. Shordy after passing the cave we come 
out into the road again, when turning to the right and 
crossing the Wey by Waverley Mill (shown in Mr. Syming- 
ton's sketch), we are opposite the gates of Waverley 
Park. Notice-boards inform ua that a charge of three- 
pence is made for admis^on, as3d also that to visit the 
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ruins permission must be obtained — ^which at first appears 
a little contradictory. Having placed our pence in the 
lodge-keeper's box, we follow the path to the left, and then 
make straight across the meadow, with a view of the house 
on the lake on our right. Here we find the subtle differ- 
ence of our seeming contradiction, for having paid the small 
sum demanded we find that the word of implied promise is 
kept to the ear only to be broken to the hope, for a wire 
fence prevents our near approach to the ruins, although it 
is true an admirable impression of the place may be gathered 
without arranging to turn the view into a visit. To a 
student the visit permit would be essential, but to the sight- 
seer pence will prove a sufficient passport. The Abbey is 
beautifully situated in the green meadows, almost enislanded 
by the Wey and the lake, and has about it an amphi- 
theatre of wooded hills, with the height of Crooksbury to 
the north-east. All around is heard the murmur of the 
wood-pigeons, and a flock of two or three hundred at a 
time may be seen here. Leaving the ruins we retrace our 
way over the river, and continue straight up the hill past 
the finger-post pointing to the right, the way to Tilford, 
Elstead, and Godalming. For the first part of our journey, 
as we climb a steep ascent, the palings of Moor Park are on 
our left, and on our right thick woodland rising up to the dark 
fir-crowned height of Crooksbury Hill, 534 feet, where the 
boy William Cobbett — ^who at one time, by the way, worked 
in the Waverley Abbey gardens — was " a taker of the nests 
of crows and magpies." The country all about us after 
leaving the valley of the Wey is thickly grown with pines 
and larches — ^great stretches of them being young trees 
planted in recent years so close together as to be well-nigh 
impenetrable. Coming to a small hamlet known to the 
Ordnance Survey as Crooksbury, but called locally the 
Sands, we may continue straight on for a couple of miles to 
the little village of Seale, lying on the slope of the Hog's 
Back, or we may turn sharply to the right and continue for 
many miles through some of the grandest and least inhabited 
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parts of ^e county. Pines are For some distance the most 
characteristic trees, and are seen in such close plantations as 
those just mentioned, but also in masaea of older growth. 
Crooksbury Hill itself, with its beautiful view of the whole 
of the south-western pan of Surrey, should certainly be 
visited, any fatigue from the steep climb being amply com- 
pensated by the outlook. We are in a land of " commons " 
— on our left Hampton, Wagdon, and Scale Commons lo 
within half a mile of the summit of the Hog's Back on ovr 
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right, with but small break of cultivated land. Crooksbury, 
Tilford, Hankley, Elstead, Ockley and Frensham Commons 
stretch away towards the great extent of Hind Head- 
Passing betweea honeysuckle-festooned hedges, and the 
well-wooded commons on either hand — ^large tracts of 
which seem common only in name, if we may judge by the 
fencings, and the occasional warning notices; at about a 
mile and a half from the Sands, indeed, a gate bars the 
road. Through this we are on Cutmill Common, and in 
a wonderfully beautifiil valley. Before us lies a line sheet 
of water nearly half a mile in length, and all about are grace- 
ful birches and well-grown oaks, bracken, gorse, and heather, 
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and scarcely a single cottage to be seen in any direction. 
We might be away in Yorkshire or in Scotland far from 
any centre of humming life, but we are within six miles 
of Guildford, and but six-and-thirty miles from London. 
*• Far from the madding crowd," indeed j for if we go 
warily towards the water, the Tarn, we shall see an abund- 
ance of waterfowl — coots, wild duck, and water-hen, and 
if fortunate may disturb a heron, and watch his slow flight 
to the trees. At the cross roads we may turn right to 
Elstead, may continue past the Tarn towards Shackleford 
and Godalming, or turn to the left by the road which here 
cuts the Tarn into two unequal halves. Doing so we must 
pause and look about us, for there are all too few of such 
quiet and beautiful spots as this to be found in our county of 
many beauties. At the east end of the lake lies the Cut- 
mill with its pretty little residence. The Mill takes its 
name from an early owner, one John de Cotte or Cutte, 
who about the close of the thirteenth century gave it as a 
marriage portion with his daughter Juliana. With the fresh 
tints of spring veiling the birches in a shimmer of palest 
green, or with the maturer tones when the place is golden 
with gorse, empurpled with heather, or gorgeous with the 
autumnal colouring, Cutmill and Puttenham Commons are 
places to be visited, and lingered over, by any true lover of 
country scenery, of quiet loveliness. 

The road across the Tarn leads up the slope of the 
Puttenham Common, from which a memorable view is to 
be had of the country between the Hog's Back and 
Haslemere, the Hind Head range standing out in such 
bold outline against the sky as to justify Gilbert White's 
reference to the Surrey mountains. From Puttenham 
Common by a leafy lane between copse-land and hop-land 
we may reach the quiet little village of Puttenham with its 
picturesque old church, and thence by the neat old village 
of Compton and the highly interesting Elizabethan mansion 
of Loseley House join the Portsmouth road near St 
Catherine's Hill and on the confines of Guildford. 
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A one-time rector of Puttenham was Mr. Thomas 
Swift, M. A.y the '< little parson coasin " of Jonathan, and 
he wrote so enthusiastically in 1 7 1 7 of the county in which 
he was situated, and his account is still so just — allowing 
for the extravagance of diction — that it may apply to-day 
not only to the pleasant little village but also to the com- 
mon of the same name lying away towards the west. 
" The situation of this place," wrote the little parson, " is 
so healthy, as to deserve such a remark, as the finest stroke 
of the best pen could give it : such is the salubrity of its 
air, as did those wealthy citizens know it, who want nothing 
so much as health, I might say with as much truth, as the 
ingenious Mr. Cowley does with wit, that they would come 
and make a city here ; for in this little spot you see a speci- 
men of the antediluvian world, the streets crowded with — 

<Natis natorum, et qui nascuntur ab illis/ 

And such a tribe of patriarchs within doors, as if this place 
were exempted from the feebleness and hasty decay of this 
last age of the world, and death confined to keep his due 
season for harvest, mowing down none, until Time had 
ripened them for his scythe." 

The Guildford district has, however, other but perhaps 
better known attractions than those of the highways and 
byways just described. North of the Hog's Back, after 
an interval of farmlands and coppices, comes the series of 
hills, the kind of rolling pine and heather grown prairie of 
which Woking, Bisley, Pirbright, and Bagshot are the best 
known centres. A walk of seven or eight miles by roads 
and footpaths to the south-west frcnn Brookwood station to 
Ash Junction or Ash Vale, west to Frimley or north-west 
to Bagshot, will show the pedestrian the chief characteristics 
of this tract of hungry sandy country with its clear expanses 
of gorse and heather, its hundreds of acres of pine woods that 
so roused the wrath of William Cobbett. In summer and 
autumn, when the rich resinous smell of the pines fills the air, 
many enjoyable days may be spent about this quarter of the 
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country, but in wintry weather I know no other part of 
Surrey which offers anything 'quite so bleak and cheerless. 
To cycle over Chobham Ridges, as I have done, in the 
teeth of a January snowstorm, with the knowledge that the 
first inn is yet miles ahead, is not a pleasant experience 
(except in retrospect) even to the most optimistic. Much 
of this land, it must hie noted, is in the hands of the military 
authorities, and warning notices are to be seen on all hands, 
either bidding us not to trespass, or notifying that a red flag 
flying on a near by hill means that musketry firing is in 
progress, and that to leave the road is dangerous. For a 
cyclist one of the best means of viewing this part of the 
country, if he has not time to spend over exploring byways, 
every one of which gives new impressions of the wild 
scenery, is to journey from Guildford by Worplesdon — 
from the churchyard here a lovely view is obtainable — to 
Pirbright, and thence by the church past the Furze Hill 
Pond, and along the road which runs more or less closely 
parallel with the railway and the Basingstoke Canal until, 
about a couple of miles after passing the pond, the road 
turns to the right over the railway up Firth Hill and along 
the summit of Chobham Ridges to the Jolly Farmer Inn, 
and thence to the right to Bagshot. This inn used at 
one time to be known as the Golden Farmer, the story 
running that in the good old days of coaching the resident 
here doubled the parts of farmer and highwayman, and was 
so successful in the latter r61e that his ready supply of 
golden coins excited suspicion. He was caught, sentenced, 
and hanged. 

Another fine cross country bit— especially for the pedes- 
trian — is that from Bagshot across to Woking, by either 
Bisley or West End Chobham, over the rolling hills of 
heather-grown sand. Fine is the sense of freedom, of 
breathing the air of an open expanse to be obtained standing 
on some of those hills. About Woking, too, we have 
some wonderful pine-grown open expanses which in summer 
delight our every sense ; south-westward lies Hook Heath, 
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with the wide extent of Horsell Common, east the well- 
woodc4 Maybury Hill, and to the north-east the splendid 
tree-grown, open tracts, bordering on either side the Basing- 
stoke Canal. And all of these within a mile or so of 
Woking station ! Woking village, a couple of miles to the 
south of the station, is in striking contrast with the place 
that has grown up around the railway centre ; it lies about 
the Wey meadows, a quiet, picturesque old village, which 
it is not difficult to realise as the one-time place of residence 
of Henry VIII,, whose all too faithful servant Wolsey was 
visiting him here when he received the news of his election 
as cardinal. From here, too, by pleasant lanes we may 
reach Pyrford, Newark Abbey, and Ripley, mentioned 
earlier in this itinerary. 
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ITINERARY THE SECOND 

ROUND ABOUT THE DEVIUS 
PUNCH BOWL 

Picturesqueneas and popularity — Tennyson and the Cockneys — 
Pine and heather— Hind Head's "miserable hill"— Ap- 
proaches to Hind Head — Haslemere and its history— Hind 
Head: ascent from Haslemere — A hill-top suburbia — ^Tyn- 
dall's house — The Portsmouth road — The Punch Bowl and 
its fascinations — A memorial stone and its story — On Gibbet 
Hill — A noble prospect every way — Descent to Thursley — 
The village — The unknown sailor's epitaph — The DeviPs 
Jumps — Up the hill again to the Beacon — Down by the 
Frensham road — Churt — Frensham common, ponds, and 
village — Tilford — Elstead — Oxenford Grange and Peper 
Harrow — Buried treasure — Shackleford — Hurtmore — Char- 
terhouse — Farncombe — Godalming — ^The " rabbit woman '* 
— Hascombe — Hy don's top — Witley — In the Weald — An old 
canal. 

T N the Haslemere district we are in that part of Surrey 
which has come to be looked upon as the most beauti- 
ful. Its popularity has grown greatly within the past decade 
or so, before which time Box Hill and Leith Hill stood 
out as the most representative spots in the county. They 
have lost little if any of their attractiveness, and the de- 
lights within easy reach of Londoners have only been 
increased by the discovery of the south-western comer of 
this most ^scinating county. It is now a number of years 
since the neighbourhood around Haslemere first began to 
attract the attention of people able to build themselves 
houses at a distance from town. It was to Stoatley Farm 
on the southern end of Hind Head that Tennyson moved 
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in 1867. Thence he wrote in June of that year to the 
Duke of Argyll, " My wife has always had a fancy for the 
sandy soil and heather-scented air of this part of England, 
and we are intending to buy a few acres and build a little 
home here, whither we may escape when the Cockneys are 
running over my lawns at Freshwater.*' The land was 
selected on Blackdown, and the house (Aid worth) built 
half a mile over the border in Sussex. In 1885 John 
Tyndall built " a retreat for his old age " on the summit 
of Hind Head, and since then many are the men and 
women notable in art and letters who have established 
themselves about that centre, until the place has come to 
be one of pilgrimage for hero-worshippers as well as for 
lovers of beautiful scenery. 

" My book should smell of the pines," said Emerson in 
his " Essays," and assuredly a book which should give any 
proper impression of this tract of country lying between the 
Hog's Back and the Sussex border, should have the same 
healthful odour, for the pines grow finely in the sandy soil 
about here — forming indeed one of the attractive features 
of the county, and one which remains indissolubly con- 
nected with any memory of the place to those who have 
stood, say on Crooksbury Hill, on a hot summer afternoon. 
Holiday-makers who like best well-cultured fields inter- 
sected by flowery lanes will find themselves but partly 
gratified by the western part of this district ; but those who 
prefer boldness of contour, wild open heathlands, and but 
little evidence of man's handiwork, may spend days of de- 
light in this corner of the county of Surrey, a corner which 
William Cobbett alternately lauded and reviled. He 
lauded it for its patches of good farmland — notably at 
Thursley, near which he was wont to stay with a friend — and 
he reviled it, firstly, on account of its being a " hungry 
sand," secondly, because it grows heath and pine trees so 
freely. Of glorious Hind Head itself this hard-headed 
Philistine has spoken as '< that miserable hill," and again, 
remembering the unfitness of the place for growing oaks, 
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wheat, or turnips — the triple soufce of his Country^s power 
— ^hc launches out with " Hind Head, which is certainly 
the most villainous spot that God ever made ! " Point of 
view is everything, and fortunately we have to-day a better 
appreciation of the beauties of nature than had our fore- 
fathers even of a few generations ago, and to most of us 
such surrounding and such a prospect as we get when 
visiting Hind Head give perpetual delight, and would be 
worth travelling far for, instead of which here they are ob- 
tainable within little more than an hour's journey of London 
(which by the way Cobbett was not backward in describ- 
ing as the most villainous place that man ever made^. To 
get to this healthful and delectable district of sandy hills, 
of large commons, of quiet lanes, and of pine woods, we 
come through Guildford via Godalming. Godalming may 
be made the temporary headquarters of a visitor ; but, in- 
deed, Guildford, Farnham, or Haslemere are also centres 
firom which the cyclist or pedestrian may explore the 
beauties of the Hind Head district. If his wants be modest 
he may prefer, as I do, to put up at out-of-the-way village 
inns ; i^ns off the main roads, for, as it has been said by an 
old writer, those who travel on turnpike roads know no- 
thing of the life of the people. Haslemere has, however, 
come to be looked upon as the natural centre for the dis- 
ti*ict, and in consequence has grown considerably in recent 
years. It may be reached by railway (L. & S.W.R.) 
from London in about an hour and three-quarters. 

Haslemere, though now chiefly notable as a rambling 
village, was at one time more distinguished. In the first 
place it is said to have been situated more to the south in 
early times and to have been destroyed by the Danes during 
the ninth century. Then, too, in the old days — from 
1585 until the passing of the Reform Bill of 1832 — it 
returned two members to Parliament, while special charters 
gave the townspeople the right of holding a weekly market 
and an annual fair. In Haslemere, too, the manufacture of 
crape was extensively carried on at the beginning of the 
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DineteentH century. We have now changed all that, and 
the " very ancient and populous " town of Queen Elizabeth's 
time is, as I have said, but a rambling village. It is a 
pleasant quiet place for the country- loving visitor to stay in, 
and within easy reach of so much that is beautiful that it is 
justly famed as a popular centre. The most fascinating of 
its attractions is of course Hind Head, that bold hill which, 
full of varied beauties in itself, also affords some of the best 
views which are to be had in the south of England ; as 
Aubrey puts it with unenthusiastic simplicity, "from the 
top of Hind Head (a high hill) is a noble prospect every 
way" — he seems, however, to have been a little vague 
about it altogether, referring to it elsewhere as Hind Head 
in Hampshire — and again of another hill in this neighbour- 
hood, " from Graze Wood Hill above Haslemere is a noble 
prospect over the vale of Surrey and Sussex and so into 
Kent." About this "high hill" several days may be 
profitably and enjoyably spent by any one making his head- 
quarters in the neighbourhood. Facilities are afforded for 
doing so at the top of the hill, there being a couple of 
hotels and an inn situated on the heights. 

Let us be staying where we may, at Haslemere itself, at 
one of the villages about the base of Hind Head, or on the 
top of it, there are many ways of exploring the hill and of 
reaching the points from which the varied views are to be 
obtained. For cyclists the easiest ascents are from the north 
and north-west — that is to say, by the main Portsmouth 
road or by way of Churt and over Beacon Hill : each of 
these routes is for the most part rideable, but the approach 
from the south by Shottermill is steeper. There are other 
routes, by Weydown or Hurthill copse on the east, and 
the Portsmouth road from Bramshott on the Hants side — 
and a dozen different ways by which pedestrians may climb 
the hill. Many of these must have been tramped and the 
Head climbed from various points before it is possible 
properly to appreciate its manifold beauties. Setting out 
from Haslemere station we turn to the right and go under 
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the bridge and keep straight on towards Shottermill ; any 
of the turnings to the right will take us up the hill — the 
first one going by Great Stoatley, whence, as I have said, 
Tennyson prospected for his future home — but we shall do 
best to keep on our way until the road forks about half a 
mile from the station, when we take the right branch, leaving 
the grounds of the Surrey Trout Farm on our left, and then 
still bearing to the right begin the steady ascent. Behind 
us is a pretty bit of country with its wooded hills, and all 
around are trees of various kinds. As we rise these lessen 
and give way to gorse and bracken. Here, however, we 
are in one of the neighbourhoods where the building of 
'^ desirable residences " has been going on and is going on 
all too rapidly. The fame of the place for beauty has been 
such that it bids fair to destroy that beauty, since so many 
people have sought to live in it and have perforce brought to 
it something of the air of suburbia. It is, however, only in 
parts of the great tract of hills and upland valleys which 
is known as Hind Head that the builder has triumphed; 
approaching by this way we see something of one of these 
parts, and again we find ourselves in the midst of a new 
villadom when we get to Beacon Hill. Climbing up our 
road from Shottermill, as we near the top, we pass on our 
right the house of the late Professor Tyndall, one of the 
pioneers of this district, and may see the wreck of the great 
firwood screen which he erected to hide himself from the 
gaze of tlie curious, and from being overlooked by neigh- 
bours. The screen was blown down in one of the gales at 
the beginning of this year. Beyond Hind Head House — 
Tyndall's — we soon reach' the Portsmouth road near its 
highest point, where it passes the Royal Huts Hotel. To 
the left that road descends gradually to the Hampshire 
border about two miles away, and to the right it sweeps 
around the famous Punch Bowl towards Thursley and 
Godalming. Turning then to the right we approach one 
of the most fascinating parts of this very ^cinating district, 
and in about half a mile reach a spot where two things 
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Ynake us stop. One is die outlook over the Punch Bowl, 
within the *< lip " of which, so to speak, the road passes, 
and the other is a plain memorial stone standing on our left 
— a stone recording the tragic event with which this neigh- 
bourhood is associated, and which, it will be remembered, 
Nicholas Nickleby read off to Smike when the two of them 
were on their long tramp to Portsmouth. Near this spot it 
was that in the latter part of the eighteenth century an un- 
known sailor was set upon and murdered by three men 
whom he had treated with nautical generosity. 

Standing here now in the curve of the Portsmouth road, 
and looking down into the Punch Bowl, we are struck by 
the loneliness as well as by the grandeur of the spot, and a 
hundred years ago — but for the passing of the coaches — it 
must have been more lonely still, so that the men who, having 
murdered their victim, threw him down the steep slope into 
the close vegetation, might well have imagined that the body 
was little likely to be discovered, and that their own identi- 
fication with the crime was well nigh impossible. The 
murderers reckoned, as murderers so often do, without the 
long arm of coincidence. A few hours after the sailor 
had been so simply and seemingly so effectually disposed of, 
some labourers following the same route happened to catch 
a sight of something below, looking, as it was reported, 
like a dead sheep. They climbed down and were horrified 
at discovering it to be the body of a murdered man. The 
hue and cry was raised, and the three men were captured 
over the Hampshire border in the very act of trying to sell 
the things stolen from the body of their victim. Vengeance 
had promptly overtaken them, and here, close by the 
scene of the murder, they were hung in chains on what 
is now known as Gibbet Hill, which is just behind us 
as we stand by the stone looking down into that smiling 
little valley with which tradition has associated the name 
of the devil. The old Portsmouth road used to run 
above, round the very rim of the Bowl, but the highway was 
newly laid some sixty feet lower down for safety in i826. 
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The Drvirs Punch Bowl 

Into the Bowl we may well descend for the enjoyment 
of the rich vegetation which it has to show. Beautifully 
sheltered by its deep cup-like formation, and watered by a 
streamlet which runs down near by Thursley and joins the 
Wey at Etstead, it is liill of vegetation and notable for 
many rarities. If the weather be dry and suited to botan- 



Gibber -hit] 
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iting, some hour* may be spent in looking about this small 
copy of the Happy Valley for the rarities which Und a 
home here, but which, it may be hoped, will not be eradi- 
cated by the desire of tourists — too common a desire, it is 
■ad to have to recognise — to transplant rarities from the 
habitation in which they are found flourishing to the garden 
of the finder, where they will in all probability dwindle and 
die. It is the same passion as that which confinet the 
lark in a foot-square cage ; but io each case nature has her 
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revenge, for the plant generally dwindles or dies as surely 
as the song of the feathered prisoner is not the song of the 
lark ascending. Let us, then, if we have the good for- 
tune to see specimens of such strangers as the flowering 
fern, Osmunda regalis^ which has been mentioned as having 
been found here, or the bog-pimpernel, enjoy the fact of 
our discovery without celebrating it by the destruction of 
that which we have discovered. Before descending into 
the Punch Bowl, properly known, by the way, as High- 
comb Bottom, most visitors will prefer to reach the highest 
point of Hind Head to obtain that noble prospect every 
way of which Aubrey spoke. To do this we must climb 
up through gorse and heather ; retrace our steps for a bit, 
and then, turning to the left, follow the upward path ; or 
continuing round the curve of the Portsmouth road, follow 
it until we strike an upward path to the right. 

Well is the climb rewarded by the view, which 
stretches far across the county to the east over a magni- 
ficently wooded tract of hill and plain — hills which from 
our greater height seem dwarfed to insignificance — to 
the tower of Leith Hill. We make for the point of 
the grimly-named Gibbet Hill, where stands a granite 
cross erected half a century ago by Sir William Erie, as 
a further memorial to the unknown sailor. Here we are 
at an elevation of 895 feet, but the view is in some points 
more striking even than from the loftier height, stand- 
ing a crow's flight of some fifteen miles away to the north- 
east. Taking the view further south over Haslemere, 
nestling about the foot of the hill below us, we see along 
the Weald and away into Sussex. To the south and west 
we have the commons and copses of Sussex merging away 
in the bold hills of Woolmer Forest and the Hampshire 
downs. To the north we have on our left Farnham and 
the coned top of Crook sbury Hill and the Hog's Back — 
never very impressive from the south — and the chalk downs 
of Merrow and Albury stretching far away to the east. 

1 But I am afraid we shall not have such good fortune. — Ed. 
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A Noble Prospect 

On every side, if our climb is made on a fitting day, we 
shall find the picture full of details ; hamlets and villages 
are dotted about amid farm-lands and woodlands, here and 
there the light may be seen striking some sparkling stream 
or one of the large ponds of which — especially between us 
and the Hog's Back — there are many in this district. 
Quite a number of notable landmarks may be made out 
too with a favourable light, while on an April day the 
mere watching of the cloud shadows momentarily changing 
the aspect of the country is a delight. To the east, as I 
have said, we may see the small object to which distance 
has reduced the Leith Hill tower ; nearer, but in the same 
direction, we have Ewhurst Mill ; to the north-east we 
may see the town of Godalming, with near it the finely- 
situated pile of the Charterhouse school buildings, and 
beyond may catch sight of St. Martha's Church ; to the 
south may be seen Chanctonbury Ring ; and to the north- 
west, away over the Punch Bowl at our feet, we may see 
the Bishop's Castle dominating Farnham. It is a prospect 
that we may well linger over if the weather be kindly, for the 
wind often blows shrewdly up here. The play of light and 
shade on valley and hill — over the dark pines of Crooksbury 
by Farnham, and of Hurt Wood stretching towards Leith 
Hill over the oaks of the Weald or over the bare summits 
of the Woolmer Forest hills, is a constant pleasure, and 
one which will tempt the lover of scenery who has once 
climbed to the top of Hind Head to make opportunities 
for doing so again and again. 

There are, however, other aspects of the hill to be de- 
scribed, and we must leave the siunmit, and, returning to the 
Portsmouth road, set out for Thursley, about two and a half 
miles away. The descent is a gradual one, giving us at first 
constant views into the Punch Bowl on our left, and of the 
steep, well-wooded further side of it surmounted by a few 
new villas and a large hotel. The road after a while trends 
away from the Bowl, and the ground slopes downwards 
on our right and rises boldly on our left during part of our 
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dcKeot. The view, leas extensive than from the Bummit, 

is all the way down a beautiful one, and either approaching 

or leaving Hind Head viBitora should use the Portsmouth 

road route. At we leave the wilder country behind us 

with its heath and gor«e, we get into a cultivated land 

where the Wealdeo oaka ruD close to the foot of the 

hill. At a little over two mites we pass the Red Lion, 

. .. a place of some import- 

;v,V, ance to folks in the old 

coaching days, with its 

neighbour a ''cyclists' 

rest," a place of equal 

importance in these days. 

Here the Portsmouth 

road bends away to the 

right over a comer of 

Thursley Common past 

a Hammer pond, and 

over Witley Common, 

and so, in the expressive 

old phrase, to Witley and 

Godalming. All these 

commons at the northern 

foot of Hind Head — 

i^^j^r^T- ^ Witley, Thursley, Ock- 

■^ ■> c/ o — are places over which 

the pedestrian may wander with delight, which mil be 
the greater if he be a student of plant or bird life — in 
both of which they arc rich — or an archxologist, for there 
are a nomber of tumuli in the neighbourhood. As we are 
about to turn to the left towards Thursley village, having 
come down from Hind Head, a couple of these lumuli lie 
rather more than half a mile ahead of us on the common. 
The village is nowadays a pleasant, quiet little place, though 
it is said to owe its name to some association with the 
Thunder God — the Scandinavian's Thor, the Saxon's 
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The DeviPs Jumps 

Thunor. The church should be visited. It was here 
that the sailor murdered on Hind Head was buried, and 
here a rudely sculptured headstone stands, a memorial to 

*< A generous but Unfortunate Sailor, 

Who was barbarously murder'd on Hindhead 

on Sept. 24, 1786, 

By three Villains, 

After he had liberally treated them, 

And promised them his further Assistance, 

On the Road to Portsmouth. 



" When pitying Eyes to see my Grave shall come, 
And with a generous Tear bedew my Tomb ; 
Here shall they read my melancholy Fate, 
With Murder and Barbarity complete. 
In perfect Health, and in the Flow'r of Age, 
I fell a Victim to three RuflBans' Rage ; 
On bended knees I mercy strove t'obtain : 
Their Thirst of Blood made all Entreaties vain. 
No dear Relation, or still dearer Friend 
Weeps my hard Lot, or miserable End : 
Yet o'er my sad Remains (my Name unlinown) 
A generous Public have inscrib'd this Stone." 

Going on past the church, with its delightful vicarage by 
the churchyard corner, we may follow a winding way up 
to the Portsmouth road again, or turning to the right may 
go down into the Bowl. Leaving this for a future excur- 
sion, that we may not miss the Devil's Jumps, we regain 
Thursley, and turning to the left follow the windings of the 
road over the little stream and up the short steep hill to a 
finger-post ; turning here to the left we have a good view of 
Kettlebury Hill immediately on our right, and passing amid 
odorous pines by a pleasant road come at a 1 ttie more than two 
miles from Thursley to cross roads, the Pride of the Valley 
inn, and — the Devil's Jumps. The three hil s, or mounds, to 
which tradition has given this name, are very striking, being, 
like Peterkin's find, '< so smooth and round." Seen from the 
Frensham Common side they are particularly conspicuous, 
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and it is not difficult to realise that the folk who started our 
traditions should imagine some special agency as having 
designed them. It would be of interest to recover the 
story of which the name must assuredly be the outcome, to 
know why the Devil jumped here, and where he jumped 
from the last of the three. 

Cobbett, who is a most bracing companion for the 
sojourner in the southern counties, says of these : — " At 
Churt, I had upon my left three hills out upon the com- 
mon called the Dev'tPs Jumps • The Unitarians will 
not believe in the Trinity, because they cannot account 
for it. Will they come here to Chart, go and look at 
these ' Devil's Jumps,' and account to me for the placing 
of those three hills, in the shape of three rather squat 
sugar-loaves, along in a line upon this heath, or the plac- 
ing of a rockstone upon the top of one of them as big as 
a church tower. For my part I cannot account for the 
placing of these hills. That they should have been formed 
by mere chance is hardly to be believed. How could 
waters rolling about have formed such hills \ How could 
such hills, have bubbled up from beneath \ " 

Having wandered about the neighbourhood of these 
strange little hills we have an embarrassing choice of pleasant 
excursions. We may follow the road to the north and go 
up to Tilford and Waverley Abbey about four miles away, 
may strike across the fine rolling expanse of Frensham 
Common to the beautifril Ponds — noticing the tumuli on the 
ridge between the Great Pond and the Little Pond — wander 
about the treeless common itself, from the higher parts of 
which characteristic views are obtainable of this pleasant bit 
of country. Not by any means having yet exhausted the 
attractions of Hind Head, we should explore two more of 
the ascents from this side. Leaving the Pride of the 
Valley inn near the Devil's Jumps on our right we take 
the road towards Headley, but almost immediately leave it 
by a turning to the left. This is a delightful lane, which 
ascends steadily and sometimes a little sharply up one side 
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Frensham Pona 

of that portion of the Head known as Beacon Hill. As 
we near the top we find that this is one of the portions, too, 
which the builder is seizing : new villas are numerous and 
newer ones are in course of erection quite close to the 
old semaphore (on our right) which used to act its service- 
able part on the line of communications between London 
and Portsmouth. On our immediate left is the large 
Beacon Hotel — a building the presence of which, however 
little it may harmonise with heather and bracken, gorse 
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and pine, does at least suggest that although the <' dis- 
covery " of Hind Head is an event within the memory of 
the middle-aged, it is being widely appreciated and visited. 
Our road continues on to where the Portsmouth road 
crosses it a little below Gibbet Hill and so down to Shotter- 
mill and Haslemere, but instead of following this again, we 
may follow the Portsmouth road to the Hampshire border, 
and then, turning to the left, return by a pleasant route to 
Haslemere. Another pleasant alternative is to turn sharply 
to the right on having passed the Beacon and descend by 
this route to Frensham and Farnham. The view of 
stretching common lands, of wood and water — for Frensham 
Great Pond lies near the foot of the hill, and it is but the 
largest of many in this part of the county — is fiill of delight 
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and of variety. The bending road, now open and now 
sheltered, takes us through the western end of the scattered 
village of Churt — the eastern end of which we were in, 
by the Devil's Jumps. Churt, it is curious to learn, was 
declared by the Court of King's Bench in 1692 to be part 
of the Weald or Wild of Surrey.^ The declaration was of 
importance, as the Weald folk were exempted from tithes 
for their woodlands '< by immemorial prescription." The 
road goes along the edge of the Great Pond and affords a 
capital outlook over the fine sheet of water. The pond, 
which is over two miles in circumference, is a good place 
for the angler, for whom accommodation is provided at the 
inn at the further end, which, by the way, is in Hants, for 
the county boundary robs Surrey of the south-western 
corner of the lake. A little more than half a mile beyond 
the pond comes Frensham village, a pleasantly situated 
place, scattered about sloping ground, which, for the lover 
of quiet, affords a good centre for exploring this district. 
A little more than three miles to the north lies Farnham, 
which may be reached by pleasant ways dominated, for the 
most part, by various pines. From Frensham village, how- 
ever, to keep more or less closely within the ** foothills " or 
Hind Head, we will take the road going east, past the post- 
office, and then by the northern end of Frensham Little 
Pond, taking the left and keeping near the southern branch 
of the Wey, to the pleasant little village of Tilford, where 
the two branches of the river unite and with swollen force 
wind their most devious route between the Hind Head and 
Hog's Back ranges of hills until, at the eastern end of the 
Hog's Back, comes that narrow break in the northern 
downs through which the stream finds its way to the 
Thames. 

Cycling or walking this valley is one that is full of 

1 The legal folk in this case seem to have looked upon Weald 
as a corruption of wild ; it is of course equivalent to wold 
(German waA/), a wood, the tract having been at one time one 
extensive forest. 
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Oxenford Grange 

charm, with its open stretches of common, its grassy 
water-meadows, its handsome trees, and its occasional 
glimpses of distant heights veiled in distance-blue. This 
route will take us through the prosperous-looking little 
village of Elstead — whence by turning south past the church 
and the small hamlet known as Pot Common we may, in 
about a couple of miles, regain Thursley and so return to 
the magnetic Hind Head — with Godalming as the main 
objective of the signposts. Rather more than half a mile 
from Elstead we come at the cross roads to one of the 
problems which beset us at every turn when walking or 
cycling about country like this, the beauties of which are 
all about us, and not only of the kinds which need distance 
for the lending of enchantment. There are attractions on 
ahead a mile or so away, where, on the left, is seen a strik- 
ing gateway and lodge and near it some seemingly ancient 
ecclesiastical buildings. The gateway is the entrance to 
Peper Harow Park (sometimes rendered Pepper Harrow 
and Peper Hara), and the buildings are those of a farm 
built (in 1844) in that style on the site of Oxenford 
Grange, which was at one time the property of the monks 
of Waverley Abbey. A variant of a typical buried trea- 
sure story is told of this place ; the tradition being that a 
coffer 01^ valuables is buried somewhere about the Grange, 
but a coffer which can only be found by the rightful 
owners, and can only be removed by the eflPorts of seven 
milk-white oxen ; indeed, it is related with the confidence 
of tradition that the coffer was once discovered and nearly 
brought to the sur&ce, when a few black hairs were found 
to be on the beasts and the coffer sank back into the ground. 
From Oxenford Grange we may follow the road which 
bears to the right through the park, with a glimpse of the 
mansion and the church on higher ground to our left, and 
so in a little more than a mile reach another Wey village, 
that of Eashing. 

The alternative route when we stood reluctant at the 
parting of the ways half a mile or so from Elstead would 
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have taken us to the left over the river by Sui 
Bridge (eo called from the Deighbauiiag ikrm) and on by 
the aide of Peper Harow Park through one of the lovely 
lanes which are so characteristic of our Surrey valleys, to 
where the road turns through the park past the church and 
mansion, after which we may turo left to Hashing or right 
down through the Ox- 
enford gateway, and so 
back to the Godalming 
road, A very pleasant 
walk from Bashing is 
by following the road 
to Shackleford church 
and then turning to the 
right, after pausing to 
admire the wonderful 
situation of the church, 
set by four cross roads 
in a pleasant woodland, 
with the few neighbour- 
ing houses hidden in the 
trees. The village of 
Shackleford, a good half 
mile further ahead, is 

•^.S—^ one of the many places 

Cl?u«b5^ , , in the county which 

^o&ftlrp.n^ have yielded relics of 

the Roman occupation. Following the road to the right 
we ascend fairly rapidly to the quaint hillside hamlet of 
Hurtmore, a little way beyond which we reach a height of 
over three hundred and thirty feet and have beautiful views 
all round — south and west over Godalming and the Wey 
valley and north to the Hog's Back. Continuing, we 
shortly see on our right the noble pile of buildings of the 
great Charterhouse School. Taking the first lane to the 
right we may descend into Godalming, or continuing 
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straight on may dip sharply into Farncombe, which is in 
effect but a suburb of Godalming, although it has a rail- 
way station of its own. 

Godalming, which, as I have said, some people may like 
to make their headquarters when exploring the south-western 
parts of Surrey, is a very pleasant town, situated mainly on 
the hillside that rises from the south bank of the Wey. 
The name of the town was, and is sometimes still, pro- 
nounced Godliman. Its origin is thus accounted for : 
** Quasi Goda's, or Godiva's almes, or charity, being sup- 
posed to have all formerly belonged to some religious house, 
to whom a lady of the name of Goda or Godiva was a 
singular benefactress." Aubrey,^ who makes this sugges- 
tion, does not, as he might have done, go on to identify the 
Goda with the mother of King Harold. The more generally 
accepted derivation is from Godelm^ the name of a Saxon pro- 
prietor, and ingj a meadow. No great public events are con- 
nected with this busy centre of rural life, no great name is 
especially associated with it, but lovers of Surrey should 
know that the Rev. Owen Manning, historian of the county, 
was rector here and is buried in the Parish Church. If, 
however, the name of the town has not been bruited abroad 
for any notable connection of this kind, it was made familiar 
in the mouths of men in 1726, when Mrs. Mary Tofts was 
one of the most widely talked about persons of the day. 
The illiterate wife of a local labourer, she was mentioned by 
Pope, discussed by Voltaire, roused the curiosity of the 
King, set Hogarth's pencil vigorously to work, and kept 
physicians and surgeons busily investigating remarkable 
phenomena, for she had originated '* one of the most im- 
pudent impositions ever practised on human credulity." 
Mary Tofts, in collusion with a local surgeon, not only gave 

* John Aubrey was lashed severely by GifTord (in his " Works 
of Ben Jonson '*), who called him *< a roving magotty pated man " ; 
and he was in the end reviled by Anthony a Wood of the " Athenae 
Oxonienses " ; but there is a charm about his gossip and his 
way of writing on antiquarian matters that would make amend 
for much. — Ed. 
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out that, having been frightened by a rabbit when working 
in the field during pregnancy, she had been delivered of a 
number of rabbits, but succeeded in duping a number of 
people into believing it. Quite a literature sprang up 
around the impudent fraud of ** the rabbit-breeding woman 
of Godliman," but when removed to London Mary Tofts 
confessed the cheat, and was committed to the Bridewell. 

While in the neighbourhood of Godalming a pleasant 
little excursion may be made by lanes and commons, 3^ 
miles to the south-east, to Hascombe, where from Hascombe 
beech a beautiful view of the Weald is to be had. The 
return to Godalming should be made by Burgate and High- 
down Heath, at the first of which places is to be seen a 
group of Spanish chestnuts such as is probably unique in this 
country, and the second of which affords us some fine views. 
On Highdown (or Hydon) Heath there is a small conelike 
hill, of which a local quatrain says — 

<* On Hydon's top there is a cup, 
And in that cup there is a drop : 
Take up the cup and drink the drop, 
And place the cup on Hydon's top." 

The meaning of the lines is more than a little vague. 
From the evergreen-grown Heath a return may be made to 
Godalming, or a longer round may be made by pleasant 
ways through Hambledon by Witley station and up through 
Witley village — worthy of a pilgrimage by all lovers of 
George Eliot's work, for here it was that the great novelist 
lived for a while during her later years. "Here," says 
Aubrey, writing of Witley, " in a field called Bonfield, is 
a well which cures sore eyes and ulcers, and is called the 
Bon-Spring. Harts-tongue grows plentifully about this 
spring, which falls out of the hill into the river. Near to 
this place, by digging for carrots (two spits deep), have 
been found gold and silver money, not Roman, but old 
English; as also rings (1678) about twenty- three or 
twenty-four years since ; which makes the inhabitants give 
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two shillings per acre more than elsewhere, in hopes of 
finding more." We then get from him an amusing non 
sequitury ** in Witley Park there are now no deer, but 
instead thereof iron ore, and two forges." Witley is but two 
stations from Godalming and the next beyond it is Hasle- 
mere, so that the visitor to this part of the county who likes 
to make his headquarters in one of the larger centres may 
easily reach the most fascinating part of this popular district 
from Godalming, situated on the Portsmouth road four 
miles from Guildford, and something under ten miles from 
the Hampshire border, by going across the open stretch of 
Witley Common near by Thursley and over Hind Head. 
It is a <* practicable " centre even for those holiday-makers 
who do not cycle, and, indeed, I make bold to say that half 
of Surrey's beauties are missed by the man who cannot tear 
himself from his wheel and explore woodlands and commons 
by paths and hillsides where the cycle is either a cumbrance 
or is interdicted. 

We must not, when staying in this comer of Surrey, 
devote our attention exclusively to the most striking features 
of the scenery in the immediate neighbourhood of Hind 
Head, glorious as it is, for thwe are sheltered lanes, quiet 
commons, and lovely coppices and woods to be visited to 
the east of this district, where they merge into the central 
part of the county. Within easy reach, too, are Alfred 
Tennyson's home at Aldworth, which, as I have already 
said, is half a mile over the Sussex border, or Sel borne, 
lying some ten miles to the west, in Hampshire — ^both of 
them places which any one with a love for our literature will 
wish to visit. These, of course, lie without our range, 
although any one making a prolonged stay in Haslemere 
will surely wish to visit them. Selborne has been already 
described by Mr. Dewar in an earlier volume of this series, 
and Tennyson's home will call for notice at the hands of 
the writer dealing with Sussex. Having then wandered 
up and down the paths and conmions about Hind Head 
and ranged over the heathery tracts of common land reach- 
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ing away by Frensham or Thursley to Famham, or 
lingered in the lanes and meadows about the windings of 
the Wey, we may well turn eastwards and explore some 
part of the Weald — that famous tract of land (bottomless 
clay, as Cobbett exultantly termed it) which comprises part 
each of Surrey, Sussex, and Kent. Here the British oak 
will be found flourishing at its very best. 

Says the author of *< Rural Rides '' in one of his many 
tributes to this part of the country : *< You get down into 
what is called, in the old Acts of Parliament, the Weald oi 
Surrey. Here the land is a stiff tenacious loam at top 
with blue and yellow clay beneath. This Weald con- 
tinues on eastward, and gets into Sussex, near East Grin- 
stead: thence it winds about under the hills, into Kent. 
Here the oak grows finer than in any part of England. 
The trees are more spiral in their form. They grow much 
faster than upon any other land. Yet the timber must be 
better; for, in some of the Acts of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, it is provided that the oak for the Royal Navy shall 
come out of the Wealds of Surrey, Sussex, or Kent." 

To see some of this country in all its glory of the oak 
woods and coppices, with ks occasional small hamlets and 
comfortable farmsteads set amid farmlands mostly ringed 
round with the copses and woods, the traveller should strike 
east from Haslemere, and, if cycling, may enjoy a day 
of solitude, broken but by occasional groups of cottages, 
by making — so far as the devious roads and lanes will 
permit — for Baynard's Station. Less energetic folk may 
make temporary headquarters at Chiddingfold, Dunsfold, 
or Alfold, from which places — all of them eminently 
characteristic villages — one may easily reach the quiet 
woodland, rich in birds and blossoms, and unspoiled as yet 
by disfiguring boards inviting the builder. Dunsfold, 
which lies about ^st miles west of Cranleigh Station, and 
rather further east of Witley Station, is perhaps the best 
centre from which to wander about these Wealden lanes and 
coppices, and the charm of the country near by is enhanced 
JO 



An Old Canal 

by the neighbourhood ot the old Anin and Wey (or 
Surrey and Sussex) Canal, which enters the county about 
three miles to the south-east, and winds through the woods 
to within a mile of the village, whence it runs feirly straight 
up towards Guildford, near 
where it used to connect with 
the Wey Navigation ; but it 
has now been disused for some 
years, and there are places 
where it has dried up and its 
bed is grown over with 
moisture ■• loving trees and 
shrubs. What commerce has 
lost by its disuse has been 
gained by the picturesque, for 
Nature has done her best to 

make man's neglected water- \ 

way her own, and there are 
stretches of the old canal 
grown with reeds and water- 
lilies and haunted by water- 
fowl which must delight the ''""^oia v/ty t^ruijCAn. 
eye of every artist who comes '° 
upon them. All about us here, the villages and hamlets 
— Dunsfold, Chiddingfold, Alfold, Dur/old,; Upperfold, 
Cherfold — tell us of the olden days of the Wealden forest 
when the cattle were collected into places of safety for 
their better protection. Some of the farm-houses and the 
old limbered cottages about these " folds " are worthy of 
more than a passing glance, giving evidence at once as 
they do of the taste and strength with which the builders 
of the Weald employed the material so lavishly growing 
at hand. 




ITINERARY THE THIRD 
IN THE HEART OF SURE 

A beautiful district — Its variety — From Swiss to 
Points of view — Dorking — The Deepdene — ^Aul 
— An admirable road — Box Hill — A literary si 
at Burford Bridge — The Mole — Ranmore — ^Th 
of Malthus — Wotton— The Church— John Evel: 
storm — Abinger Church and Stocks — Friday S 
Hill and Town — Holmbury Hill and Camp — Fel 
ways Farm— Abinger Hammer — The Tillingbo. 
— A beautiful village and its surroundings — A 
vale " — Cobbett on Chilworth — ** Prodigiou 
Newland's Corner — St. Martha's Hill and Chapel 
— From chalk to sand — Blackheath — Farley 
Roman Camp — A surprise view — Winterfold 
excursion into the Weald — ^Through Hurt Wo< 
lake — Meredith and Blackmore — A journey alon 
downs — In the Weald again — The Mole and .'^ 
tributaries. 

T T is perhaps only fitting that in the heart of . 
should find the strongest attractions ; but fitti 
it certainly is the case. Here will be found not • 
of the finest views in a county, every part of whi 
notable point of view, not only an admirable old 
way of centre and many old buildings, but also mo 
scenic excellences than any other part of the coun' 
district which I have called the heart of Surre 
which, bounded by Reigate on one side and Merrc 
on the other, includes the bold ridge of the north 
downs, the lower range of sand running close to 
at several points, and the stretch of the Weald go 
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A Favoured District 

to the Sussex border. It offers many attractions to the 
cyclist, but a countless number more to the pedestrian, or 
to those country-lovers who can spend a few days here, 
putting up either at village inns or in one of the hotels 
at Dorking or Reigate, or even Guildford, for the western 
bounds of this itinerary merge in the eastern bounds of the 
first one. This district of which I hope to give here some 
faint impression measures but little more in miles than 
fifteen by ten, and yet includes within that space a wonder- 
ful variety of outlook : here are stretches of representative 
southern English highroads, dotted with such delightful 
southern English villages as Shere and Ockley ; here we 
may wander by footpath through miles of firry woodland, 
such as Hurt Wood, to come to the brow of a hill and 
look down with reminiscences of Switzerland on a valley 
village such as Felday, or hamlet and lakelet such as those 
at Friday Street ; here too we may stand on some such 
high common-land as Albury Heath, surrounded by valley 
and rising woodland in a perfect bit of home scenery, and 
then leaving this by a deep-dipping sandy lane to the south- 
west and rising again on the farther side of the railway, 
may in a couple of miles, on a recently burnt tract of the 
fir-grown Blackheath, imagine ourselves for awhile in one 
of those desolate patches of Ontario where the fire has 
devastated the forest. Only in water is our district wanting, 
but even in this regard one of the chief streams of the 
county, the Mole, runs through its eastern parts. To the 
west are the lovely Chilworth ponds, while small streams 
such as the Tillingbourne diversify the beauty of its valleys. 
In heights from which extended views are obtainable too 
our heart of Surrey is rich as any other district, nay richer, 
for in Leith Hill we have here the highest point in the 
home counties, nature's nine hundred and odd feet, which 
have been increased to a thousand by man's addition of 
a tower. All along Hurt Wood fine views are obtain- 
able here and there from a dozen points across the Weald, 
while from Leith Hill's neighbouring height of Holmbury, 
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from St. Martha's Hill, or from Newland's Corner, lovely 
and extensive views are obtainable. I know not of any 
other equal stretch of county so crowded at once with 
beauty and diversity as the road from Dorking to Guild- 
ford and the country lying say three miles north and three 
miles south of it. All these points which I have cited are 
included within those few square miles, and many more 
scarcely less notable, but far too numerous to be named in 
a paragraph. 

The chief town of this heart of Surrey is, of course, 
Dorking (or Darking as it was called in the days of Aubrey 
and Evelyn), a capital centre for the holiday-maker, lying 
about the valley of the Mole, between the chalk downs 
which rise boldiy, as Box Hill, to the immediate north-east, 
and the sand which gradually rises to its greatest height in 
Leith Hill, about four miles to the south-west. A plea- 
sant, clean-looking town is this, not unpicturesque as seen 
from some of the neighbouring hillsides, but with nothing 
about it to detain us long. The town is perhaps most 
widely known for its five-toed breed (or rather breeds) of 
domestic poultry. One of the most attractive features of 
the immediate neighbourhood too is The Deepdene, an 
estate lying just to the east of the town, the house and 
grounds of which are both famous ; the first, as containing 
one of the most magnificent collections of art treasures, and 
the other, both for their natural diversity and for the taste 
with which they have been laid out. John Evelyn, whose 
stately home some three miles west of Dorking must by no 
means be left unvisited, writes in his " Diary " of the " ex- 
traordinary garden at Dipden,*' and on August i, 1655, he 
entered in the same diary, ** I went to Darking to see Mr. 
Chas. Howard's amphitheatre, garden, or solitaire recess, 
being fifteen acres inviron'd by a hill. He shew'd us divers 
rare plants, caves, and an elaboratory." Aubrey was wildly 
enthusiastic about it: <<Near this place the Honourable 
Charles Howard of Norfolk hath very ingeniously contriv'd 
a long Hope (i.r. according to Virgil, Deductus Vallu) in 
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Aubrey on the Deepdene 

the most pleaiant and delightful solitude for house, gardens, 
orcharda, boicages, See, that I have seen in Hngland : it 
deeerves a poem, aod was a subject worthy of Mr. Cow- 
ley's muH. The true name of tiiis Hope is Dibden i^quati 
Deep Dene)."! Aubrey writes at some length on the 
laying out of this place, and tells us incidentaJly that the 
garden contained " twenty-one sorts of Thyme." He then 
gets more encomiastic : " The House wai not made for 



'l)eepAer\e 

Grandeur, but Retirement, (a noble Hermitage,) neat, 
elegant, and suitable to the Modesty and Solitude of the 
Proprietor, a Christian Philosopher, who in this Iron Age 
lives up to that of the Primitive Times. Here Mr. New- 
man (his Steward ) gave me a very civil Entertainment, 
according to his Master's Order ; where the Pleasure of the 
Garden, Sec, are so ravishing, that I can never expect any 

' The namj " Hope " for it was curiouily prophetic, ai > couple 
of hundred yeiir> later, after changing handt •everil timei, che 
eitaCe was purchaied by Mr. Thomai Hope, from whom it 
de.cended to the late Lord William Bere.ford, and i» now the 
property of Lord William') ion, a child of about four yean. 
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Enjoyment beyond it, but the Kingdom of Heaven. It is 
an agreeable Surprize here to the Stranger, that neither 
House nor Garden can be discovered 'till you come just to 
ity as if it quatted down to hide itself. ... In short, it is 
an Epitome of Paradise, and the Garden of Eden seems 
well imitated here." After which it savours of bathos 
perhaps for me to say that the lover of old gardens and of 
the stately homes of England should avail themselves of 
any opportunity for visiting The Deepdene. 

Those who wish to seek out the thousand beauties that I 
know so well of this district will get but a very partial idea 
of them by following the road from Dorking to Guildford, 
unless they happen to have plenty of time on their hands to 
wander or wheel away from the highway, and can put up 
where they list. Those who have but a few hours must 
resolve upon the particular point to explore, and make for 
that; and if they be afoot, they can make their start- 
ing-place some railway station on the L. & S.W.R., 
Leatherhead and Guildford Branch (Leatherhead, Book- 
ham, Effingham Junction, Clandon, and Guildford), or 
on the S.E. 3c C.R., Reigate to Guildford Branch (Betch- 
worth, Boxhill, Dorking, Gomshall and Shere, Chilworth, 
Shalford or Guildford). From one or other of the 
stations named every place described in this Itinerary may 
be visited by a walker of average endurance. I do not 
therefore propose to mark out any special tour, but to 
describe some of the places as I have seen them, leaving 
any reader who wishes to see for himself to decide what 
thmgs he shall see, and the order in which he shall visit 
them. Perhaps, however, the most natural place for the 
visitor to make for first is Box Hill, and that both on account 
of its own peculiarities and for the view obtainable from it ; 
while should the visitor be a lover of literature as well as 
a lover of beautifiil country, he will certainly first visit this 
famous hill, on account of its north-western slope having 
upon it the home of the greatest literary figure of our day, 
the poet and novelist who has made such beautiful use of 
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Keats and Box Hill 

the natural beauties about him, who has made us see so 
much that must have escaped our knowledge but for him. 
Here, nestling among woods, may be seen the creeper- 
embowered Flint Cottage, which Mr. Meredith has so long 
made his home, and a glimpse obtained of the little chalet — 

*' Flanked with ivied fir 
And budded beech with dry leaves curled, 
Perched over yew and juniper," 

in which he has been wont to work. 

Another poet, too, is associated with Box Hill, for it 
was at Burford Bridge, at the foot of the hill, that Keats 
was staying in November 1817 when he was finishing 
" Endymion," ** of which there are wanting five hundred 
lines," and from here he wrote to John Hamilton Reynolds : 
*< I like this place very much. There is hill and dale and 
a little river. I went up Box Hill this evening after the 
moon — * You a' seen the moon ' — came down, and wrote 
some lines." Hill, dale, and little river are there for us 
to-day, but little changed from the time when Keats visited 
and profited by them, as we seem to see in the latter half 
of the poem. 

" Now, 

Where shall our dwelling be ? Under the brow 

Of some steep mossy hill, where ivy dun 

Would hide us up, although spring leaves were none ; 

And where dark yew trees as we rustle through, 

Will drop their scarlet berry cups of dew ? 

O thou wouldst joy to live in such a place ; 

Dusk for our loves, yet light enough to grace 

Those gentle limbs on mossy bed reclin'd : 

For by one step the blue sky shouldst thou find. 

And by another, in deep dell below, 

See through the trees, a little river go 

All in its mid-day gold and glimmering." 

It was at Burford Bridge, too, that Nelson stayed for 
awhile before leaving England on the journey which ended 
at Tra^lgar. 

Keats's ** little river" is the Mole (so called from its 
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"ruDoiag underground" for a brief pan of iu coune) 
which flows at the western foot of Box Hill, through a 
break in the north dowos on to Leatherhead and Cobham 
and so on to the Thames at Molesey. Aubrey by the 
way describea this atream as ihe Swallow — a name which 
ia generally applied only to those places where it disappears 
or is swallowed up in the 
J earth. Box ("thickbosc- 
ages" thereof), yew and 
: juniper are found flourish- 
ing on this bold chalk 
hill, and after wandering 
about it, apleasant journey 
may he made along the 
crestof the down to Head- 
ley, trom the church and 
common of which fine 
views are to be obtained, 
and from which a very 
sharp descent may be 
made (by ugly lime- 
works) to Betchworth 
Station. 

If we set out from 
Dorking to the west for 
, .-' the many and various 

- ^ ■Q;^£2?' places I have indicated, 

^"t"'" f.o~„,r wc shall see away on our 

(^Bu'forA^r.i^t" right the spire of Ran- 

more Church dominating 
the chalk downs and standing at the edge of Ranmore 
Common — a bit of the downs well worth Tisiting, lying 
but about a mile and a half from the town to the north- 
west, and reached by the road going out hv the S.E. 
and C.R. Station. A couple of miles from Dorking we 
come to part of the scattered village of Westcott, with 
iu church perched upon the small heathland to our left, 
S8 



and less than half a mile further along to oar left still lies 
a small estate knowp as the Rookery, the residence of which 
is notable as having been the birthplace in 1766 of the Rev. 
Thomas R. Malthus, whose name has entered into the 
language, but whose works are probably read by few ex- 
cepting students of economics. Passing through the Rookery 
grounds we can strike a path — one of the many — ^which 
will take us to Leith Hill, but a better way is to continue 
along the Guildford Road a little further, going up a sandy 
hill (on the left bank I have in violet time found a-many of 
those doubly sweet blossoms, white violets) up to Wotton 
Hatch, an inn the sign of which tells us that we are veritably 
in Evelyn's country. Approaching the inn we have on 
our left a dense larch plantation, beautiful when looking 
golden under the influence of the rising sap and of early 
spring sunshine, but more beautiful still when veiled in its 
freshest green and tufted with its delicate " rosy plumelets " ; 
on our right is a grassy meadow sloping down and up again, 
and on the further bank is the church of Wotton where John 
Evelyn is buried, within the porch of which, when *^ near 
four years of age," " one Frier " taught him the rudiments. 
Beyond the church stretches Deerleap Wood, which may 
well be visited, but after going to Wotton Church, it is only 
natural that we should return to the highroad and then visit 
Evelyn's home in Wotton Park, the lodge-gate of which is 
just beyond the Hatch.^ Passing the lodge we find ourselves 
in a typical piece of park land, with beautiful turf on either 
side, and right ahead a noble beech wood on part of the 
ground rising towards Leith Hill, between two and three 
miles to the south. We soon get a view of Wotton House, 
beautifully situated in a slight depression in the park, with 
hills well wooded rising at the back of it, and with a small 
stream, one branch of the infant Tillingboume, running in 

^ << Hatch " at an inn name occurs at Wotton and Abinger ; 
from the heraldic signs in each case it would seem to be an abbre- 
viation of hatchment, but Aubrey, in a list of peculiar words used 
by the vulgar in Surrey, says Hatchs^a gate in the road, and a 
half hatch is where a horse may pass, but not a cart." 
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tbe front of the groundg, and widening out west of the 
house into a pond with coots swimming upon it undistucbed. 
The house, which is very handsome, has been tastefully 
added to and improved by eucceseiTe generations of the 
Evelyn family, since it was first purchased some three hun- 
dred years ago by the George Evelyn who is said to have 
introduced the manufacture of gunpowder into England. 



^V'orfoi)'pou56 

It is a place to linger about and enjoy ; while the house 
itself may be visited on certain days in the summer, and 
some of its literary and art treasures seen. John Evelyn 
(or Syhaa Evelyn, as he is sometimes called irom his 
famous book on trees) wrote in his "Diary" a brief de- 
scription of his birthplace and home which is worth quoting 
here. "The place of ray birth," he says, "was Wotton, 
in the parish of Wotton, or Blackheath, in the county of 
Surrey, the then mansion-house of my father, left him by 
my grandfather, afterw^ds and now my eldest brother's. 
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John Evelyn 

It 18 situated in the most southern part of the shire ; and, 
though in a Talley, yet really upon part of Leith Hill, one 
of the most eminent in England for the prodigious prospect ^ 
to be seen from its summit, though by few observed* From 
it may be discerned twelve or thirteen counties, with part 
of the sea on the coast of Sussex, on a serene day. The 
house is large and ancient, suitable to those of hospitable 
times, and so sweetly environed with those delicious streams 
and venerable woods, as in the judgment of strangers as 
well as Englishmen it nuy be compared to one of the most 
pleasant seats in the nation, and most tempting for a great 
person and a wanton person to render it conspicuous. It 
has rising grounds, meadows, woods, and water in abun- 
dance." Evelyn himself was, in his own distinguished way, 
to make the place '* conspicuous " for all time. He in- 
herited it from his brother in 1699, but did not live long 
to enjoy it, dying in 1706 at the age of eighty-six. 

In the great storm of November 1703 Evelyn has 
recorded, both in his ^' Sylva '' and in his '* Diary," the ter- 
rible devastation wrought hereabouts to the loved and well- 
fostered trees. In the latter work we read, '* The effects 
of the hurricane and tempest of wind, rain, and lightning 
through all the nation, especially London, were very dismal. 
Many houses demolished and people killed. As to my own 
losses, the subversion of woods and timber, both ornamental 
and valuable through my whole estate, and about my house, 
the woods crowning the garden mount, and growing along 
the park meadow, the damage to my own dwelling, farms, 
and outhouses is almost tragical, not to be paralleled with 
anything happening in our age. I am not able to describe 
it ; but submit to the pleasure of Almighty God." In the 
'< Sylva " it is recorded yet more poignantly : " Methinks that 
I still hear, sure I am that I feel, the dismal groans of our 
forests when the late dreadftd hurricane, happening on the 

^ Cf, Gilbert White's description of the Sussex Downs as a 
<<vast range of mountains." ** Natural History of Selborne": 
Letter One to Pennant. — Ed. 
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26th of NoTember 1703, subverted so many thoasands of 
goodly oaks, prostrating the trees, laying them in ghastly 
postures, like whole regiments fallen in battle by the sword 
of the conqueror, and crushing all that grew beneath them. 
Myself had above two thousand blown down ; several of 
which, torn up by their fall, raised mounds of earth near twenty 
feet high, with great stones entangled among the roots and 
rubbish, and this almost within sight of my dwelling ; — now no 
more Wotton, stripped and naked and almost ashamed of its 
name." ^ It must have been heartrending to the aged lover 
of trees. Time has, however, removed the marks of that 
and many other violent storms, and the grand old house is 
backed by fine woods, eastwards a splendid beech grove now 
showing its graceful lines against the sky. After leaving 
the park, having followed the line of the drive, with its 
beautiful views and its fascinating reminiscences, we turn to 
the left and strike through quiet woodlands upwards for 
Leith Hill, and in about three-quarters of a mile reach the 
village of Abinger, the church of which lies a quarter of a 
mile away to our right with its quaint relic of a bygone 
punishment, the village stocks, still gracing the green in front 
of it. Here a pretty custom still survives in the planting of 
a white rose on the graves of unmarried girls. Turning 
from the village to our left we pass through the extensive 
Wotton woods, and after about a mile walk reach the little 
hamlet of Friday Street — a few red brick cottages lying 
about a large pond of an irregular shape, with the pine woods 
rising sharply on either side, and a pretty view of the well- 
timbered valley looking north towards Wotton House. 
The quietude and the tree-embowered little lake may 
remind one of out-of-the-way Swiss trips, and promise the 
fullest rest. Here, too, in Friday Street pond, the angler — 
having got leave — may fish for the trout with which I believe 
it is kept well stocked. What is for the most part a steady rise 
of a couple of miles from Friday Street by Abinger Bottom 

^ T,e. , Wood- town, one of the suggested derivations of the name. 
Other suggestions find its origin in Woden's-town, 
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Leith Hill 

and over Wotton Common and up to Leith Hill Tower, on 
attaining to which we reach the highest point (save one 
in North Hampshire) of Southern England, and, if at all 
favoured by climatic conditions, have spread before us one 
of the most extended views in our county. Ascending the 
tower for the better 'vantage we may see right over Surrey 
and Sussex, and, if the light happen to strike it, get a glimpse 
of the Channel. Hind Head is visible away to the south- 
west, and the rolling contours of the Sussex Downs may be 
seen to the south ; east are Tilburstow Hill and Knockholt 
Beeches, more northward is the Crystal Palace and the 
smoke cloud under which lies London, while to the west 
is St. Martha's Chapel. The view is a fascinating one on 
a bright day as we try to spell out the different items 
embraced within a panorama which is said to be a couple of 
hundred miles in circumference. 

The tower was built here in 1766 by a Mr. Hall of 
Leith Hill Place, which lies on the southern slope of the hill, 
and he was buried here on his death six years later. Says 
one writer on the subject : ** The hill is crowned by a small 
structure, traditionally said to mark the spot where an 
eccentric farmer of the neighbourhood was buried on horse- 
back upside down, so that when the world was turned, as he 
believed it then soon would be topsy-turvy, he might at last 
come up in the right position." ^ So badly was the tower 
used by irresponsible sightseers and others that it was closed 
and the entrance bricked up in 1795, ^^^ ^ effectually was 
this done that when after some years it came into the hands 
of the Evelyn family, and was to be reopened, a new entrance 
had to be made. This was done in 1 864, and the whole 
left open to the public during the greater part of the year ; 
the months during which it is closed (January and 
December) being those when but few visitors are likely 
to wish to climb the height. John Dennis, whom Pope 
and Swift satirised — and who deserves to be remembered 
as a critic as well as the butt of his greater contemporaries 

1 The same legend is told of Box Hill. 
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— declared of this view that it appeared to him more 
extensive than that upon Val d'Arno from the Apennines, 
or that from Tivoli over the Campagna, and that it ** sur- 
passes them at once in rural charm, pomp, and magnifi- 
cence." On this hill a small << buried treasure " in the 
form of a jar of Tudor coins was found in 1837. For my 
own part I confess to a feeling of exhilaration, a healthful 
intoxication, when standing on an upland such as this, and 
looking over such a noble prospect as here spreads around 
me in infinite variety. But the highest point, Leith Hill, 
is by no means the only one, and in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood, two miles of bird-fiight to the west, is another 
noble eminence, that of Holmbury Hill. There are many 
descents from Leith Hill, and one pleasant way of returning 
to Dorking is by the beautifully situated Coldharbour 
Common and village, Anstiebury Camp, and Merriden 
Vale, where a visit must be paid to Mag's Well, of which 
Aubrey, who especially delighted in coming upon such 
places, said, <^ The reason why it is called Magwell was 
because a poor wench whose name was Meg, that was 
troubled with the itch, and lived hereabout, first cured 
herself with washing. It scarce turns to the colour of 
a vingre with gallpowder. One digged a well on the other 
side of the hill, where he found stuff that glittered like 
brass ; from which mineral I presume this well is tinged." 

To reach this twin-height (857 feet to Leith Hill's 965 
feet) I would recommend the walk by footpath and bridle- 
way down through Pasture Wood to the hamlet of Pitland 
Street, where we then turn to the left and follow the road up- 
wards to the ancient camp. Says Surrey's old " Perambu- 
lator," "Within this Parish is a Mountain called Homesbury 
Hill, near to which is a very great Camp, double trench'd 
and deep, containing by Estimation about ten Acres at the 
least. The Inhabitants hereabout have no Name for it. 
From this Camp is a noble Prospect over the Wyld to 
Kent and Sussex and quite over Sussex (in a clear Day) 
to the Sea ; as also to Hind-Head (a Hill in Hampshire). 
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The Crossways 

Contiguous to this Hill is Boare Hill, whete the Tradiuon is 
that heretofore were wild Boars." There is no chance of 
coming across any tusky monsters now, though our walk 
may be extended for miles westward through the stretch 
of Hurt Wood, which crowns a great part of this sandy 
ridge, and from which there are lovely views over the 
Weald, the descent into which is often by steep lanes 
worn deep in the yielding sand. The paths about these 
woods from Leith Hill to Wonersh are indescribably 
delightful, and provide infinite material for plant and bird 
lovers. Returning from the camp we descend through 
Pitland Street to Felday, a beautifully situated little village 
surrounded by pine-clad hills, and full of charms for the 
lover of rural quiet. From here we follow a pleasant 
country lane, noticing on the hill to the right a zigzag 
road (reminiscent of the ways leading up to Swiss mountain 
passes), and passing through the hamlet of Sutton get back 
to the Dorking- Guildford Road, a little to the east of 
Abinger Hammer and just by the Cross ways Farm, im- 
mediately before reaching which a footpath crosses the 
road, left to the Hammer and right over meadow and 
through woods back to Wotton Park, passing on the bank 
of the Tillingbourne a couple of cottages with a striking 
clump of four straight-grown yews at their doors. The road 
by which we have come continues across the highway and up 
past the western end of Deerleap Wood, near the spot where 
Bishop Wilberforce met his death on July 19, 1873, over the 
chalk downs to Effingham. Leaving the chalk downs for a 
while I continue my westerly course, and would suggest that 
instead of turning immediately to the left by the Crossways 
Farm every reader of " Diana of the Crossways " should look 
at the comfortable old house, and then take the footpath 
which we had passed a little way back on our left. This taking 
us in a slanting direction across a meadow to the road by 
Abinger Hammer gives a fine view of the house, which if 
it be not the Crossways familiar to Mr. Meredith's readers — 
Diana's house, it will be remembered, was in Sussex — was 
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apparently cliosen \yj the novelist liimself as the nearest place 
in actuality to the place of his imagination, and was sketched 
as frontispiece for the latest edition of the novel. 

Abinger Hammer takes its name from its situation by 
one of the old hammer ponds, so frequently met with in 
the southern counties, and looks over a valley where the 
stream has been diverted about the water meadows to make 
watercress beds, which afford bright variations in the colour- 
ing of the scenery. On our right the chalk rises fairly 
sharply to Hackhurst Downs, and away to the left, over 
the widened valley, are the wooded meadows rising up to 
Hurt Wood. A little beyond Abinger we pass under a 
railway bridge by Gomshall station, and through the quiet 
hamlet of that name. The next mile or so is passed, 
chiefly under a fine avenue of elms and beeches, with the 
park lands of Netley Place backed by the dark woods of 
Netley Heath on the right, and on the left a few hundred 
yards away the pleasant Tillingbourne — a trout stream 
which may not be widely familiar to anglers, but in parts 
of which there is good fishing. This brings us to Shere 
(Shiere or Sheere, for guide-posts and "authorities" are 
alike indefinite), a place which "is so called from the 
clearness of the stream here." A beautiful village is this, 
and one which may well tempt, as it does, landscape artists 
to make it a " centre." The chief " street," which runs 
at right angles to the highroad, crosses the Tillingbourne ; 
and beyond the stream where we turn to the church, in the 
triangle formed by the parting ways, stands a clump of fine 
elms opposite the principal inn, the White Horse. About 
the village are some attractive old cottages ; even the later 
additions have been, for the most part, built with some 
regard for their surroundings, and within reach are many 
of the most beautiful spots in the county. We are here 
midway between Dorking and Guildford ; little more than 
half a mile to the north lies the magnificent stretch of 
Netley Heath ; about two and a half miles through pretty 
lanes to the south takes us among the pines and oaks of 
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Round about Shere 



giving us a lovely view of sylvan Surrey ; while a little over 
three miles to the weM is the loftily situated St. Martha's 
Chapel, the old-time stopping place on the Pilgrim's Way, 



which must have either passed through there or, more pro- 
bably, followed the crest of the chalk downs over Netley 
Heath ; about two or three miles away, too, lie the villages of 
AlburyaodChilworth, in a "little romancy vale," which won 
the commendation of such diverse travellers as John Aubrey 
and William Cobbeit. The hard-headed utilitarian was in- 
deed quite enthusiastic about the country around Chilworth. 
Riding from London, instead of continuing his journey to 
Guild£)rd, he turned off over Mertow Down, a few miles 
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short of the town, and was struck, as I promise my readers 
none shall fail to be struck, by the descent into the valley. 

" We are here upon a bed of chalk, where the downs 
always afford good sheep food. We steered for St. 
Martha's Chapel and went round at the foot of the lofty 
hill on which it stands. This brought us down the side 
of a steep hill and along a bridleway into the exquisitely 
beautiful vale of Chilworth, where we were to stop for the 
night. The vale is skirted partly by woodland and partly 
by sides of hills tilled as corn-fields. The land is excellent, 
particularly towards the bottom. Even the arable fields 
are in some places, towards their tops, nearly as steep as 
the roof of a tiled house ; and where the ground is covered 
with woods the ground is still more steep. Down the 
middle of the vale there is a series of ponds or small lakes, 
which meet your eye here and there through the trees. 
Here are some very fine farms, a little strip of meadows, 
some hop-gardens, and the lakes have given rise to the 
establishment of powder-mills and paper-mills. The trees of 
all sorts grow well here : and coppices yield poles for the hop- 
gardens and wood to make charcoal for the powder-mills." 

I have named some of the points which may be reached 
easily from Shere, but have by no means exhausted the list. 
Shere Common, Albury Heath, Black Heath, and Farley 
Heath are all within an easy walk of this village, and all 
not only worth visiting but worth lingering about. To 
reach Newlands Corner we follow the Guildford road, 
and are guided by finger-posts at the two turnings which 
we pass. The fine "rolling" stretches of Albury Park 
are on our left, with a view among its trees of the well- 
known Catholic Apostolic Church of the Irvingites. At 
about a mile from the village the road branches ; just after 
having taken the right fork we should visit the pretty, tree- 
surrounded Silent Pool in the meadows to the right. The 
necessary key can be obtained at the first cottage. Having 
done this we soon begin to climb the chalky downs. The 
vegetation changes curiously at once ; there are many yews, 
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and some very fine, the turf has a dilTerent character, and 
the shrubs, as we chmb higher, give cvideace of their 
struggle for existence on the chatk and against the winds 
that sweep the exposed hillside. On these chalky downa 
of Albury and Nedey Heath, and away to those of 
Leatherhead, are to be found to this day "prodigious 
snails as big as two or three of ours." These snailt, 
Elias Ashraole informed Aubrey, " were brought from 
Italy by the old Countess of Arundel, who did dress and 



eat them." Here, near the crossways finger-post at the 
"Comer," we have a splendid view, and may continue 
along the Albury Downs and Pewley Hill to Guildford, 
keeping at an elevation of four to live hundred teet most 
of the way, or we may strike north-westwards over 
Merrow Down, close grown . with ancient hawthorns, 
then out on to the open near by Guildford's old racecourse 
and down a violet-grown lane to the very old inn by the 
crossroads at Merrow. Postponing again the account of 
my excursion along the chalk, however, I will continue the 
journey to St, Martha's Chapel, a tantalising point of view 
which is a landmark from all parts of south-western Surrey. 
Striking downwards from Newlands Comer across the rough 
grass we may descend nearly to Albury, and then turning 
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to the right make for the notable hill — ^an outpost from the 
northern downs — on which is perched St. Martha's 
Chapel ; or from Newlands Corner the road may be 
followed for about half a mile towards Guildford, and 
then the turning taken down to the left and the chapel 
attained that way. Here we have a sharp ascent 
before us, and warnings are posted about on all hands 
that trespassing is not allowed, that the paths are to be 
strictly kept to— in other words, the woods and coppices 
that cover so much of the hill make it sacred to the phea- 
sant as well as to St. Martha (or the Martyrs, for it is also 
often referred to as St. Martyrs' Hill). When we have 
reached the top of the hill it is to be well rewarded, for 
" froni this chapel opens a large view over the level, which 
is the Weald ot Surrey and Sussex, to the South Downs in 
Sussex ; to the flat and meadows of Godalming ; to the 
hills in Hampshire ; over all the north of Surrey, and a 
thin blue landskip of Oxfordshire. The elms at the villages, 
and hedges, and meadows, being of different greens, look 
like tufted velvet." I have not succeeded in making sure 
of the " blue landskip of Oxfordshire," nor have I been 
reminded in any way of " tufted velvet " by the view, but 
I can testify to the breadth, variety, and interest of the 
prospect. Away to the north-west, over Albury Downs 
and Guildford, can be seen the dark woods and commons 
of the Pirbright and Bagshot district ; due west we have a 
foreshortened view of the Hog's Back ; to the south-west 
Godalming, with the fine buildings of the Charterhouse 
School above it, and further away the hills rising up to 
Hind Head ; immediately below to the south are Chil- 
worth Ponds, over which, when last I was at St. Martha's, 
I watched a couple of herons wing their lazy flight ; below 
us, too, along the Tillingbourne, are the Powder Mills — 
successors of the first ones established in England, and 
away beyond rises the dark pine-grown extent of Black- 
heath. Near to St. Martha's, on the way to Guildford, is 
the Tyting Farm, an old place that belonged to the 
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Bishopric of Exeter at the time of the Domesday Survey ; 
it is now used as a private residence, and largely trans- 
mogrified by incongruous additions. A pleasant descent 
may be made from the chapel by steep paths to the Ponds, 
at the margins of which I have gathered a goodly bunch 
of meadowsweet in late October. From the Ponds a short 
walk will take us east back to Albury or west to Chil worth. 
A wonderful contrast with the country which has sur- 
rounded us may be had in a very short walk. Having left 
the yews and hawthorns, the short turf, wild thyme, and 
scabious of the chalky downs and come through the sandy 
valley of the Tillingbourne to Chilworth, I find, a little to 
the south of the railway line, a total change in the fine 
scattered heather and gorse-grown expanse of Blackheath. 
Instead of chalk or rich yellow sand we are here on a grey 
dusty earth which lies inches deep along the cart ruts and 
makes the unphilosophic cyclist lose his temper, for riding 
his machine is impossible and pushing it is no easy matter as 
I know, having first struck the Heath one early spring day, 
far from the sight of any habitation — and heath tracks are 
not easily recognisable even from the best of maps. The 
lover of wild country should by no means neglect this tract, 
but if he be cycling he would be best advised to leave his 
" wheel " at Albury, Chilworth, Wonersh, Blackheath 
village, or Shere — according to the point from which he is 
approaching. A little to the east of the village, which lies 
on the western edge of the Heath about a mile from 
Wonersh, there is a large space which has been destroyed 
by fire, and the blackened earth, the charred stems of the 
trees, are, as I have said, strangely reminiscent of some 
of the melancholy burnt tracts of forest land in Eastern 
Canada. Here in 1 864, in the early days of the movement, 
a great volunteer review was held, in token whereof one of 
the village inns is styled up to to-day the Volunteer Arms. 
For the rest this Heath with its fir trees, its gorse, broom, 
and heather, is full of wild beauty. To the south-east it 
joins Farley Heath, a smaller tract, notable as being the site 
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of what the Ordnance Survey calls a Romano- British Station. 
Martin Tupper — who lived at Albury for a number of years, 
and is buried in the old church there, and who dug up many 
Roman coins about the site of the camp — said that local tra- 
dition called it indiscriminately a Roman Camp, a Roman 
Temple, and Farley Town, and thought that in substance all 
these accounts might be true. Tupper, who is chiefly remem- 
bered (to be laughed at) for his ** Proverbial Philosophy," 
wrote a story called " Stephen Langton," full of Surrey 
local colour, and rhymed about his archaeological researches 
at Farley Heath in nine such stanzas as the following: — 

" Many a day have I wiled away 

Upon hopeful Farley Heath, 
In its antique soil digging for spoil 

Of possible treasure beneath ; 
For celts, and querns, and funeral urns, 

And rich red Samian ware, 
And sculptured stones and centurions' bones 

May all lie buried there ! " 

From Farley Heath a pretty walk by a ferny lane took me 
up to Winterfold Heath, which lies about the western end of 
Hurt Wood, and gave me a new surprise-view at the top. 
It was a corner of the wood that I had not visited before, 
and I found myself on the almost abrupt edge of the sandy 
ridge lobking over the well- wooded Weald and away to Hind 
Head and the Sussex Downs. Gorse and bracken grow thick 
over the hill, and a remarkable feature of the prospect here is 
the abundance of fine holly clothing its steep side. Be the 
season what it may, such a scene as this has its abiding 
charm. Well may our forefathers of centuries ago have made 
a winter-fold on this well-sheltered hillside with its free- 
growing evergreens — ^for it would seem as though the pro- 
tection afforded by the holly rendered it especially useful to 
the people withdrawing their flocks and herds from the 
densely grown forest of the Weald. Below us as we stand 
on one of the sandy banks low down between which time has 
worn the roadway, lies Smithwood Common, with its pond 
glittering under the simlight, and some two miles or so away 
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the prosperous-looking village of Cranleigh. From here, 
if with a bicycle, we must either retrace our way and take 
one of the lanes going back to the Shere valley or continue 
down to the Common, and so by oak copses and primrose 
lanes through that part of the Weald which lies about the 
southern foot of the sandy ridge. Cranleigh may be visited 
and then the^ road to Ewhurst followed, and about two 
miles away we cross an old Roman road which formerly 
passed here from the south-east to the north-west, branch- 
ing from the old Stone Street about a mile over the Sussex 
border, and continuing in all probability direct to the en- 
campment on Farley Heath. Passing through Ewhurst, 
these lanes may be continued along by the base of Holmt- 
bury and Leith Hills and so on to Ockley and Dorking, 
or a five-mile run (with some pushing up hill) takes us up 
Pitch Hill (844 ft.) and down by a very pleasant way 
through the pines and oaks of Hurt Wood back to Shere. 

To return for a moment to Winter fold Heath, which I 
left on the previous page to put the cyclist on his way. 
Having satisfied ourselves with the view, we must take the 
first footpath or track in an easterly direction, that is to say, 
keeping as much as possible to the height; so doing we 
should make for the windmill on the western rise of Pitch 
Hill (812 ft.), shortly after passing which we cross the 
Ewhurst- Shere road where it passes between the twin 
summits of Pitch Hill, and whence we may pause for 
another of those wonderful views to the south which are 
not the least enjoyable of the fascinations of this *' enchanted 
wood." From Pitch Hill we have an embarrassing variety 
of routes : that which draws me most strongly is the wood- 
land, and the path which we will follow leads to the village 
of Peaslake. Taking the road to Shere for about a quarter of 
a mile we then branch off to the right, and amid fine trees 
and varied undergrowth (where the low-growing oak keeps 
its rich brown foliage until Spring re-awakens the green). 

** Here the snake across your path 
$tret<:he8 in his golden bath ; 
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Mossy-footed squirrels leap 

Soft as winnowing plumes of Sleep : 

Yaffles on a chuckle skim 

Low to laugh from branches dim : 

Up the pine, where sits the star, 

Rattles deep the moth- winged jar." 

Surrey's poet might have had these woodlands in his mind 
when he wrote, and certainly the more we wander in places 
such as this the more we learn to appreciate the wonders of 
" the woods of Westermain." Here, too we may again and 
again find ourselves echoing the words of R. D. Blackmore — 
a true lover of Surrey, whose " Dariel " is full of delicate 
passages about this heart of the county — where he says, 
" here we got out into as pretty a bit of firland as can be 
found even in Surrey, and that may challenge all England 
to equal it." The drop down through Hurt Wood to 
Peaslake gives us beautiful views of the valley of the Tilling- 
bourne — the valley perhaps unique in its way, running as 
it does between the chalk and sandy downs, the valley 
through which Red worth rode in his memorable cross- 
country ride to find Diana at the Crossways, the valley 
which, as I take it, Blackmore described under the thinnest 
of disguises as that of the Pebblebourne, in which occur so 
many scenes in Dariel's romance. 

From Peaslake — lying in a pretty upland valley on the 
very confines of Hurt Wood — a very pretty walk may be 
taken by following the steep footpath up the eastern slope 
for about a mile and a half to Felday, and so to Friday 
Street, Abinger or Wotton and Dorking, as described earlier 
in this Itinerary. 

This heart of Surrey does not, however, consist only of 
the valley through which the Dorking and Guildford road 
runs — " a very lovely valley, winding wherever it ought to 
wind, and timbered just where it should be, with the music 
of a bright brook to make it lively, and the distance of the 
hills to keep it sheltered from the world" — beautiful as 
that road is when considered with the fascinating country 
that borders it on either hand. I have sought to convey 
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some impression of the beauties, more especially of the 
south side of this road, of the saudy range with its oaks and 
pines and grand views away into the Weald, but it must not 
be thought that the chalk downs to the right have not their 
manifold beauties as well. Indeed, I can say with con- 
fidence that any byway off the road which I have spoken 
of will open up attractions to the country-lover, and by no 
means the least are to be found on some of these byways 
striking north. The best way to get the full value of 
this stretch of the chalk downs is to leave Dorking by 
the road past the S.E. & C.R. station, which immediately 
rises to the church on Ranmore Common, the spire 
of which is a constant landmark all round. Once up 
here the cyclist must be prepared for rough and rutty 
ways if he is to get the beauty of the country, for if 
he push across to the Leatherhead and Guildford road, 
though he will get a pleasant journey, he will miss much 
reserved for those who keep as far as may be to the crest 
of the " roller " of the down. Ranmore's wide-stretching 
and well-grown common affords some fine views ; as we pass 
west along the road we have an extent of the characteristic 
open down on our right, and reaching at about a mile and 
a half from Ranmore church a turning to the left, we follow 
this along White Down and trend downwards nearly to the 
railway ; crossing the road which intersects the chalky ridge 
from Effingham to Abinger, we bear slightly to the right 
as we rise up again, noticing the yews and junipers which 
are in contrast to the deciduous trees all along these hills. 
From this it is a beautiful walk by Hackbridge Down, 
Netley Heath, and Albury and Merrow Downs to Guild- 
ford — now amid thickly-clustering and finely-grown trees 
with clearings grown with blackberry brambles, gay with 
hawthorn and rich with honeysuckle, and now over open 
stretches with the short turf of the chalky heights diversi- 
fied with sombre yews, with glaucous junipers, and in 
places covered with groups of wind-distorted hawthorns, 
affording a glorious treat on a warm day when spring is 
growing into summer. The whole of this walk— and one 
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in which we shall probably see fewer people and certainly 
as few houses as in any walk of equal length near to 
London*— is but about a dozen miles, and from leaving 
Dorking until reaching Guildford we pass through no 
village and no inn, so that the pedestrian taking it, as he 
ought, easily, should turn down into the valley at Abinger, 
Gomshall, or Shere, when his appetite is sufficiently 
sharpened by the healthful journey. 

The third portion into which this Itinerary naturally 
divides itself is that of the Wealden district. We saw 
some parts of this in our excursions around Hind Head, 
among the villages of the "folds" lying to the west of 
the Horsham and Guildford branch of the London, 
Brighton, and South Coast Railway, but though the main 
characteristics are alike throughout the Weald the lover of 
rural quiet is little likely to tire of the leafy lanes and 
coppices of this part of the county. Each village and 
hamlet has its own good features, and we fmd many snug- 
looking timbered cottages and farm-houses, with their 
gardens gay with old-fashioned flowers, garnishing, as I 
confess I like to see them, the edges of the borders given 
up to the cottagers' staple crops of cabbages and potatoes. 
The L.B. & S.C.R. has two lines crossing this Wealden 
district, that already mentioned and that from Dorking to 
Horsham. A cyclist might go the whole length of the 
Surrey Weald by highways and byways of varying quality 
(from the cyclist's point of view that is), but ever through 
beautiful wood, farm, and park land. In spring, summer, 
or autumn this part of Surrey is full of beauty with its varied 
greens, its ripening corn, its glory of the passing foliage, 
but it has not the attractions of winter scenery which are 
to be found on the northern downs. In primrose time, or 
a little later, when the wild hyacinths empurple favoured 
spots and the marsh marigold flames in streamlet-watered 
meadows, then perhaps it is that we have most joy in these 
parts, and then it is that a cross- Wealden walk of ten to 
a dozen miles may be made, say from Ockley Station to 
either Baynards or Cranleigh in a westerly direction, or a 
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journey, perhaps a little longer (also from Ockley Station) 
by Capel and Charlwood to Gatwick. Lanes and foot- 
paths through meadows and copses, comparatively few 
houses, and villages very widely apart, are some of the 
features of a tramp through the Weald, thus when planning 
a walk it is as well to arrange it so that a village shall be 
reached at a convenient time. This lack of houses, by the 
way, is supposed to be implied by the original name of the 
Weald, which, it has been suggested, is but an abbreviation 
of Andredsweald, signifying *' the wood or forest without 
habitations " — ^whtch seems more likely than that it sj^ould 
be a corruption of Wild, which seems to be implied by the 
legal action which I have referred to on an earlier page. 

I have taken Dorking as the most convenient centre from 
which to visit much of this mid-part of our county, and to 
the east of the town on the road to Reigate, and right and 
left of that road, there are many places of beauty and interest 
to be visited, a very attractive little journey of about a 
dozen miles being that from Dorking to Reigate by Headley. 
Leaving the first town by the Leatherhead road and passing 
Burford Bridge, we turn to the right, by Juniper Hill, 
noticing its fine clump of cedars, at the north foot of Box 
Hill, and follow a pleasant winding lane to Headley church, 
through a lovely valley, with a view of Headley Heath 
ahead, and the densely grown height of Juniper Hill on 
our left, while some distance along on our right is High 
Ashurst, perched amid trees on a rounded eminence of the 
downs. From Headley we can reach Reigate — being well 
rewarded by the variety of scenery on our route and the 
grandeur of the views during the latter part of the way — by 
Walton Heath and Colley Hill and the Beechwood (along 
the summit of which we touch again upon the Pilgrim's 
Way). Reigate is a rapidly spreading town which, despite 
its age, is not remarkable, although it has some features, 
such as the remains of the old castle, and may be made a 
convenient centre from which to explore the downs, part of 
the Weald, or of the valley of the 

<< sullen Mole that hides its diving flood." 
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Through this district the Mole runs a great part of its 
coarse from its springs in the Sussex Downs to its con- 
fluence with the Thames at Molesey, and from Dorking or 
Reigate we may approach some of its most interesting 
reaches^ for <* although the Mole is only an inconsiderable 
stream in comparison with many other rivers, yet it is not 
an inglorious one; for it has been noticed in the lays of 
our most eminent poets. Spenser, Drayton, Milton, Pope, 
and Thomson have all mentioned this river, and that with 
certain epithets which they regarded as appropriate to its 
character." All this poetic fame is owing to the mole-like 
characteristic of the river in '* running part of its course 
underground," to use an exaggerated statement. The facts 
seem to be that at certain parts of its course between the 
foot of Box Hill and Leatherhead a large part of the water 
flows through Assures or '^ swallows " in the chalk, and in 
summer when the stream is low it all falls into these 
fissures and so leaves a part of its course dry for a while. 
That the water which is taken by the "swallows" rejoins the 
stream further on, as tradition implies and the poiets have 
accepted, seems in the highest degree unlikely.^ Still, if it 
does not actually burrow like a mole, the river is sufficiently 
remarkable on account of these " swallows," which, during 
a dry season, should be visited by any one interested in 
curious natural phenomena. The Mole, which 

" glides on, through quiet meadows rich 
In yellow cowslips and the tall foxglove, 
With its deep purple bells dew laden," 

passes along its course through the heart of Surrey amid 
varied scenery, and a pleasant walk — ^a kind of walk of 
which I am particularly fond — may be had by following its 
course for miles as near as roads and field paths will permit. 
There are quiet reaches in its course across the Weald, and 
pleasant villages and towns along its banks, affording happy 
resting-places for the holiday maker and many fruitful spots 

^ Mr. Jerrold is quite right in discrediting the subterranean 
river theory. — Ed. 
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for artiatB. Between Box Hill and the Sussex border, 
where the Mole enters Surrey, it is joined by a Dumber of 
tributary BtreamB, the moat important of which, counting 
from ihe south upwards, are Spencer's Gill, Deanoak 
Brook, Gad Brook, Tanner's Brook, and Pip Brook, and 
here tew will be found pretty scenes far too numerous to 
crowd into an Itinerary such as this, which, at the best, can 
be but suggestive. 



ITINERARY THE FOURTH 
THE EPSOM DISTRICT 

Outside the << ten-mile circle" — Esher and its associations — 
Wolsey's unhappy plight — The Portsmouth road — Esher 
and Fairmile Commons — Queen Maud's bridge — Pains* Hill 
— Ockham and Wisley Commons — Boldermere — A church in 
a farmyard — The "oak hamlet" — William of Ockham — 
Martyrs* Green — Some pleasant villages — The Bookham 
Commons — Slyfield Hduse— Leatherhead and its famous ale- 
wife — Skelton's poeni on the subject — Up to the Downs — 
Banstead and Walton Heaths — Epsom Downs and racecourse 
— Epsom ** Wells " — A fashionable resort — Pepys at Epsom 
— ^Toland's enthusiasm — Origin of the Derby and the Oaks 
— Pepys and the peasant— Nonsuch Palace — Its occupants 
and fate — A cross-country journey — Warlingham and Wold- 
ingham — Of the " mercury or direction post for travellers." 

'T^HE Epsom district comprises some of the portions of 
Surrey best known by a large number of dwellers in 
London, and that owing to the fact of its lying but just 
outside the ten-mile radius, to the fact of its being inter- 
sected by some of the chief highroads to the south, and by 
its including Epsom racecourse. My account of this dis- 
trict is not, however, designed to follow any of these well- 
beaten thoroughfares, but will rather, I hope, serve to show 
how within a score or so of miles of London there are 
innumerable rural spots, quiet villages, and grand commons, 
which, although becoming each year better known owing to 
the bicycle, are yet but little familiar to folk who keep 
to the highroads from habit or who train further afield 
because ignorant of the beauty lying immediately without 
their doors. 
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Esher 

This district too is by no means wanting in variety, 
although we cannot get within its boands so much of that 
as in the heart of the county. From its rolling chalk 
downs, its high-lying heather and gorse commons, we can 
get some fine views ; indeed, as every journey shows us, 
we cannot travel far in this favoured county without finding 
such. Nor is the district one without historical associa- 
tion : at one end of it we have Esher, with its connection 
with Cardinal Wolsey ; at the other Addington, the 
country place of all the nineteenth-century Archbishops 
of Canterbury. Camps and other signs of Roman occu- 
pation are here, including sections of their straight roads or 
** streets." For the pedestrian or the cyclist who does not 
mind putting up with the incidental inconveniences of follow- 
ing byways and narrow lanes — and if he does mind he is 
only a cyclist — ^there are no fewer than six main or branch 
lines of railway crossing this district, so that it is easy to 
get to the different centres and make a day's journeying 
end at another station. 

Leaving all Thameside places to be dealt with in a later 
Itinerary, we may make for Esher by what was known in 
the old coaching days as the Portsmouth, but which in 
these cycling days is more generally familiar as the Ripley, 
road, and arriving at this place find ourselves at once in a 
prosperous and old-fashioned-looking village. Just as we 
enter Esher we pass Sandown Park racecourse on our 
right, occupying the estate of an old hospital dating from 
the earliest Plantagenet times, known in the seventeenth cen- 
tury as " Sandy-Chapel, where was formerly an Hospital for 
lazars." A seat set in a rock work arch on our right, 
chiefly remarkable for its ugliness, is known locally as the 
Traveller's Rest. I have passed it many times, but have 
never yet seen it occupied, and it certainly does not look 
inviting. With its wide High Street, consisting for part of 
its course of three traffic ways, Esher has a striking appear- 
ance as we enter it and turn off to our left to visit the park 
of Claremont, the royal home of many associations, from 
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which, as Walpole has recorded, pine-apples were sent by 
special courier to Hanover, or to oui right to visit the 
nicdy timbered park of Esher Place, which occupies the 
slope of the hill to the north-west of the village. On 
the little green between the entrance to the park and 
Eeher Church stands a small clump of grand Spanish 
- - chestnuts. Here dwelt 

William Way nil etc, 
Bishop of Winchester, 
the &mous founder of 
Magdalen College, and 
" here the noble-spirited 
Wolsey lived during the 
building of Hampton 
Court." Hither Wol- 
sey came in the early 
daysof his disgrace with 
the King whom he had 
served too well ; here, 
as Cavendish has re- 
corded, he began the 
sufferings which broke 
his heart. "After the 
departure of Master 
Norris with his token 
to the King, my lord 
-a,, qarc-ijo^5f^^^^^ rode straight to Esher, 

'' * a house appertaining to 

the Bishoprick of Winchester, situate within the county 
of Surrey, not far from Hampton Court, where my 
lord and his family continued the space of three or 
four weeks, without beds, sheets, table-cloths, cups 
and dishes to eat our meat, or to lie in. Howbeit, 
there was good provision of all kind of victuals and of 
drink, both beer and wine, whereof there was sufficient 
and plenty. My lord was of necessity compelled to 
borrow of the Bishop of Carlisle, and of Sir Tbomu 
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Arundell, both dishes to eat his meat in, and plate to 
drink in, and also linen cloths to occupy. And thus 
continued he in this strange estate until the feast of All- 
hallowtide was past." Wolsey's Esher palace was near the 
banks of the Mole, which flows along the whole of the 
western side of the park, and of that building there remains 
but a creeper-clad tower, sometimes referred to as Wayn- 
flete's and sometimes as Wolsey's. This may be seen from 
the bridge crossing the Mole on the way to Hersham, or, 
better still, from the footpath along the left bank of the 
river, from which we have also a good view of the park 
and of the more modern house, which is situated on the 
highest ground overlooking the valley of the Thames. 
Following this path we re-cross the Mole by the old 
paper mills and reach the Lower Green, and so can return 
to Esher. Hersham lies a little way to the west over the 
river, but may perhaps more fitly be referred to when de- 
scribing Walton-on-Thames in a later Itinerary. From 
Esher Place we may either return to the Esher main street, 
or, turning to the left near the Mole, pass along the West 
End green, with a view of Hersham and the Thames valley 
to our right, and then by a gradual rise rejoin the Ports- 
mouth road a little more than a mile beyond Esher. This 
part of the road, with its ups and downs, its fine stretches 
of fir land, and its grand expanses of gorse and heather, is 
one of the pleasantest of its many pleasant bits. Notice 
boards, however, warn us to keep a sharp lookout for red 
flags, which are hung out about West End Common and 
the wood beyond, notifying that rifle practice is going on, 
and that to leave the beaten tracks may mean being stopped 
by a stray bullet. Esher Common extends away on our 
right, and Fairmile Common lies on either side of usr ahead, 
while away to the south-west Oxshott Heath joins on to 
both — Oxshott Heath, where Sandra Belloni sang in nightly 
solitude to her harp, as Mr. Meredith's readers will remember. 
Assuredly a well-favoured district this, in the matter of open 
spaces, and one which is at its best in the hot days when 
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the heather is a-bloom and the resinous odour of the fir 
fills our nostrils at every breath we draw, or a little later in 
the year, when on a hot August day the seed pods of the 
gorse keep up a fairy artillery fire all round as they expel 
their tiny fruit. 

A few miles farther on, beyond the scattered villages 
of Fairmile and Street Cobham, we again reach wide open 
stretches of tree-grown common. We cross the Mole by 
a bridge over one of its most westerly windings — at a point 
near here it gets within a mile of one of the branches of the 
Wey, where that stream divides through the meadows by 
By fleet Park. Of this bridge the story runs that it is 
the successor of one which was originally placed over the 
stream by Queen Maud (the wife of Henry I.) as an act of 
charity for the benefit of the soul of one of her maids 
of honour, drowned at the ford. Across the bridge we at 
once begin to ascend Pain's Hill, passing on our left the 
park of the same name — a place highly commended by the 
none- too-easily -pleased Horace Walpole, and one which is 
memorable for being ''one of the earliest and finest examples 
of the modern style of English landscape gardening." The 
commons just beyond are those of Ockham and Wisley, 
and they are in great part covered with fir woodland. Any 
turning from the road here will take us down through 
characteristic Surrey lanes past characteristic Surrey ham- 
lets and cottages, but those who have not yet done so 
should continue as far as the Hut Hotel, with its fine sheet 
of water in front, known as Boldermere or Bouldermere. 
Beyond this hut a by-road should be taken over the 
common, to the right, for the purpose of visiting Wisley 
Church, set '' in a farmyard," as a local informant some- 
what eKaggeratingly put it to me. Thence the lane may 
be continued north to Byfleet, or, to keep within our 
district, we may return to the Ripley road and push on to 
that Mecca of the city cyclist, or crossing the road go by 
devious ways to the quiet old village of Ockham. The 
''oak hamlet," as its name has not unnaturally been 
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translated, is perhaps most memorable as having given 
his name to a great fourteenth-century scholar, William 
Ockham, of whom Fuller has left us this passage: 
** William Ockham was bom in this county, in a village 
so called of Oaks, and, indeed, our William was all Heart 
of Oak as will soon appear. He was first bred under John 
Scotus, and afterwards served him as Aristotle did his 
master Plato, disproving his principles and first setting on 
foot a new sort of Sophistry. Then it was hard to hear 
any thing in the Schools for the high railing between Reals, 
headed by John Dins Scotus, and Nominals, fighting under 
their general Ockham, neither of them conducing much 
to the advance of religion." ^ 

From Ockham we may go by shady lanes and flowery 
ways either to Ripley and Guildford, or south to the 
Clandons and the Horsleys, on the main Epsom and Guild- 
ford road, but, preferring to keep in the quieter country of 
the byways, we may set out in an easterly direction for 
the suggestively-named hamlet of Martyr's Green, the 
title of which has given birth to a tradition that a martyr 
was burnt here in the days of Bloody Mary, when it was 
believed that 

"The blood and sweat of heretics at the stake 
Is God's best dew upon a barren earth," 

a tradition which is sufficiently disproved by the fact that 
a landowner of the name of Martyr had estates here in a 
bygone time. From here by woody lanes we may go 
through Hatchford, and then, turning to the left, get back 
over part of Ockham Common, or turning to the right save 
any '* doubling in our tracks " — which as long as there are 
unexplored ways which I may take I vastly prefer — by 

1 An informative booklet on <* The Oak Hamlet," by Mr. 
H. St. J. Hick Bashall, has recently been published (Stock). It 
would be well if local enthusiasts in other places would compile 
similar records. 
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TishiDg the pleasant village of Church Cobham, lying about 
half a mile to the south-west of Street Cobham on the main 
road. The name of this village is curiously retniaiacent 
of the " Church towns " of Cornwall. The grand yew 
near the church and the mill close by are worthy of notice 
before we continue our journey. Hence we may go south 
by open 



at Effingham 
Junction to 
the scattered 
Tillage of 
Effingham, 
lying partly 
on the Ep- 
ftom and 
Guildford 
road, and 
partly on a 
OIA Yev/ Church CobUm '«• impor- 

— "^ oughfare 

running ahnost parallel to it and linked with it by houses 
here, and again a mile and a half farther east at Great 
Bookham. Any of the southward turnings will take us 
by hilly lanes through the chalk downs to that valley 
between the sand and chalk which I have described in 
the preceding chapter. From Effingham by the Bool- 
hams and Fetcham, a email delightful Tillage set on a 
sloiHDg ground, with many pleasant gardens and an air of 
rural prosperity over all, we may reach Leatherhead — a 
capital place &om which to visit many of the pjeasantest 
spots in this western half of our Epsom district. A grand 
piece of open country, which may be easily reached from 
any of these places, and most easily from Bookham Station, 
on its southern bordert is chat consisting of Great and Little 
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Bookham Common*. Here we may wander in woodjr 
glades of great beauty. Oaks are the most numeroui of 
the trecB, and it u curioiu to note how large a number 
of them have their bole* grouped about by free-growiog 
hoUiea, while many of the nnaller trees aod ahniba are 
featooDcd with hooey- 
lockle in lovely pro- 
fiiaion. A little more 
than a quarter of a mile 
from the northern ex- 
tremity of this very 
beantiAilnretchof com- 
mon land, on the road 
to Stoke D'Abernon 
and Cobham, close by 
the side of the Mole, 
stands Slyfield, a very 
hatidsome red brick 
house, dating from the 

begioDiog of the seveo- ,   ^ 

teenth century — long _ , . ' ^i- 

tbe home of the Surrey 

families of SlyGeld and x^b 014 ttjimioi «opk fiin 

Shier*, and now u«d ^''^^^ 

as a farm. Any one " ^ 

curious in fine old domestic decoration should obtain per- 
mission to view the interior, with its admirable Jacobean 
wood-carving. From here we may cross the Mole and 
return by woodland ways to Leadierhead, Oxshott, or 
Kingston. 

Whichever route we elect to follow, part of our way will 
be through extensive oak woods,* which are not only 
crossed by the roads to Leatberhead, but are also freely 
intersected by footpaths. 

Leatherhead (or Letherhead, for both spellings are used 

I Some of the finger-poits in thit diitrict point to OakihoII, 
and tbni, apparently, to the origin of the name. 
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locally^ while Domesday abbreviated it to Ledred) is a 
small town, the main street of which is by no means 
without a pleasant character, as entered from Fetcham, 
Ashteady or Dorking ; but the approach from the Kingston 
road does not impress us very favourably, owing to the 
formation of an unattractive suburb. I have already de- 
scribed the approach from the west through Fetcham. As 
we reach the town from this direction we cross the 
river Mole, where it has just come through the break in the 
northern chalk downs, and at once reach an interesting 
place. This is the Old Running Horse Inn, where, 
according to tradition, '' Elenor Rumming lived and sold 
her good ale," memorable to us in that it was sung by John 
Skelton, «« poet laureate to King Henry VII." Skelton's 
poem is entitled, " The Tunny nge (i.^. brewing) of Elenour 
Rummynge," and was, Mr. Sidney Lee suggests in the 
" Dictionary of National Biography," designed for the 
delectation of Henry VIII. and his courtiers when staying 
at the then royal residence of Nonsuch, some h^f-dozen 
miles away. It may have been written for the delectation 
of Skelton's royal master, but not when he was at Nonsuch, 
for Henry VIII. did not acquire that place until some ten 
years after the poet's death. The piece, which is in parts 
extremely coarse, as may be imagined from the theme, 
that of the drunken revels of poor women. Mistress Rum- 
mynge's customers, is in the following style : — 

<< And this Comelye dame, 
I understande her name, 
Is Elynoure Rumminge, 
At home in her wonnynge, 
And, as men say, 
She dwelt in Sothray 
In a certain stede 
By side Lederede, 
She is a tonnishe Gyb, 
The devill and she be sib. 
But to make up my tale, 
She brueth noppy ale. 
And maketh thereof poorty sale, 
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To TriTelltri, to Tinker., 
To Sweten, to Swinkets, 
And all good ale drynkers, 
And bringe themaelfe bare, 
With now away the mare, 



The piece gets so disgusting after a while thai Skelioo's 
readers must have had very strong stomachs to be able 
to drink ale when 
sojourniDg in Lea- 
therhead. The Old 
Running Horse 
may not be Elenor 
Rummynge's place, 
but its antiquity is 
beyond question, 
and despite the 
alterations which 
have been made 
irom time to time, 
it is worth a visit 
as an old hostelry, 
quite apart from 
its suj^sed con- 
nection with our 
Tudor literature. 

About Licather- 
head are many plea- 
sant country seats, . , ^„ 
and much beautifiil  v •" 
scenery may be '  )l(|i^cl(lej)6rr) 
reached, as I have C^ f^ji^ 
said, by those using 
, it as a centre, Dor- 
king is bnt about four miles away by a lovely country road 
through Mickleham, and many points oo the Downs are 
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within an easy walking distance. A cross-country journey 
from this town by Headley to Walton-on-the-Hill and 
BaDBtead Heath is a charming one, especially in spring, 
when the hedges that were briefly golden with hazel catkins 
under the sua of March are beginning to flush a tender 
green, when the primroses are openiog freely, and " thick 
by ashen roots the violeU blow." Here, close by the 
Erniyn Street, the old Roman road which runs along 
the north-western slope of these downs, I have found a 
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very "bank of violets" in early April. We go here by 
quiet roads abounding in wild flowers, and so little fre- 
quented as to have about their hedges and bits ot 
woodland birds innumerable. The open chalky downs 
have a delight of their own, but more beautifii] to my 
mind are such heather, gorse, and bracken, birch, larch, 
and pine-grown expanses of country as we And in Ban- 
stead Heath and Walton Heath, which together form a 
tract about two mile* long by one mile broad, and from 
which are fine views, especially to the south and south-east. 
Here too are ancient camps to interest the archxologist. 
Hence it is easy to reach Reigate, Betchworth, or Dorking, 
but following the road along the western side of the heaths 
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we may keep to our special district, may, indeed, com- 
plete an easy round to Leatherhead again. At a dip in the 
road across the heath stands on our right, surrounded by 
larches and other trees, a large castellated building, now 
occupied as a home for fatherless waifs. This is Dowding 
Castle, shortly after passing which we reach the hamlet of 
Tadworth, with a little away on our right the hamlet of 
Kingswood on the Brighton road, with which the one 
that we are upon converges just beyond Tadworth. A 
belt of common land lies still on our right, and we have an 
agreeable view over it into the Chipstead valley as we 
continue our way to Burgh (anciently Burrow or Burrough) 
Heath, a scattered hamlet Ipng partly along the road to 
Epsom, which here branches off to the left, and after a mile 
or so takes us through Buckle's Gap and up on to the 
Epsom Downs between the racecourse above us on the left 
and the Downs station below us on the right. As we get 
towards the summit we pass some old pines on the bank at 
the roadside, and then a grand clump of straight, tall 
beeches, their clean-grown boles rising as though they had 
but got added strength and grace from the winds that sweep 
the district. From the crest of the downs here there is a 
fine view Londonwards, and a finer still from the race- 
course, which lies at a height of between four and five 
hundred feet. Descending into Epsom we find ourselves 
in a growing and seemingly prosperous town, although we 
meet no such fashionable throng as crowded here in later 
Stuart days for the sake of the <* waters *' ; yet on certain days 
— important in the racing calendar — we may find it crowded 
with a motley multitude. 

Epsom is closely associated in the popular mind with two 
things, ^^ Epsom Salts " (that is, sulphate of magnesia, with 
which the famous waters are impregnated, and not any pre- 
paration made here) — ^and horse-racing. The " Wells '* 
are situate on the common to the south-west of the town, 
and should be visited on account of their past vogue. It is 
indeed difficult to realise the extent to which this place was 
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made a fashionable centre a couple of hundred years ago, and 
all, says the current tradition, owing to the accidental dis- 
covery of the water's medicinal qualities by one Henry 
Wicker, who in 1 6 1 8, observing in a dry summer a small 
hole or depression filled with water, enlarged it to form a 
pond for the use of his cattle. The cattle refused to drink, 
and the water was then tested, with the most far-reach- 
ing results. After the Restoration the Merry Monarch 
visited here with his chosen companions. Pepys records, 
on July 26, 1663 " (Lord's Day) . . . rode through 
Epsom, the whole town over, seeing the various company's 
that were there walking ; which was very pleasant to see 
how they are there, without knowing what to do, but only 
in the morning to drink waters. But, Lord ! to see how 
many I met there of citizens, that I could not have thought 
to have seen there ; that they had ever had it in their heads 
or purses to go down thither." And again on July 14, 
1667 ** (Lord's Day) . . . To Epsom by eight o'clock, 
to the well : where much company and I drank the water : 
they did not, but I did drink four pints. And to the towne, 
to the King's Head ; and hear that my Lord Buckhurst 
and Nelly are lodged at the next house, and Sir Charles 
Sedley with them : and keep a merry house. Poor girl ! I 
pity her ; but more the loss of her at the King's house." ^ 
If Pepys was struck at the close of the seventeenth 
century with the numbers of folk who visited the fashionable 
Surrey Spa, he was outdone in enthusiasm by the celebrated 
deist, John Toland, who in 1 7 1 1 published a small pam- 
phlet on the attractions of Epsom, which, were he alive 
now, would ensure him constant work as a descriptive 
writer. His pamphlet, *^ Letter to Eudoxa," reads as 
though he were a company promoter desirous of turning the 
Epsom well into a limited liability concern. He begins 
in a glory of capital letters which I will not imitate : 
" Epsom, a village in the county of Surrey, much frequented 

1 E^om Wellsy a comedy by Thomas Shadwell, was first acted 
in 1672. 
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for its most healthy air, and excellent mineral waters, is 
distant about fourteen Italian miles from London Bridge, 
and twelve from Fox-Hall. It is deliciously situated in a 
warm, even bottom, between the finest Downs in the world 
on the one side (taking their name from the village of 
Banstead, seated on their very ridge), and certain clay hills 
on the other side, which are variously chequered with woods 
and groves of oak, ash, elm, and beech, with both the pop- 
lars, the intoxicating yew, and the florid white-beam. The 
myrtle tree, the horn-beam, and the correcting birch are not 
wanting. I need not mention the numberless copses of 
hazel, thorn, holly, maple, and other trees and shrubs of 
dwarfish growth, that agreeably diversify all this country : 
nor that, for the most part, they are amorously clasped on 
the twining embraces of ivy and honeysuckles. The 
Downs, being covered with grass finer than Persian carpets, 
and perfumed with wild thyme and juniper, run thirty miles 
in length, tho' under different appellations, from Croydon to 
Famham: and for sheep-walks, riding, hunting, racing, 
shooting, with games of most sorts for exercise of the body 
or recreation of the mind, and a perpetual chain of villages 
within a mile or less of each other beneath, they are no where 
else to be paralleled. " The one thing wanting to Epsom, 
thought Mr. Toland, was running water, " to temper the 
shrill notes of the warbling choristers, whose never-ceasing 
concerts exceed Bononcini and Corelli," and he suggested 
diverting the streamlet from Ewell. 

Nor is the enthusiastical Toland satisfied with singing the 
natural scenery of these noble Downs ; he waxes no less 
eloquent over the fashionable crowds which visited the 
wells for their health, and, quite incidentally, took much 
pleasure in the ** cure." " The two rival bowling-greens 
are not to be forgot, on which all the company by turns, 
after diverting themselves in the morning according to their 
different fancies, make a gallant appearance every evening 
(especially on Mondays), music playing most of the day, 
and dancing sometimes crowning the night. The ladies, to 
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show their innate inclination to yariety, are constantly trip- 
ping from one green to the other ; and the men are not more 
sure to follow 'em, than'glad of the occasion, to execute their 
own no less propensity to change. Here the British 
beauties, like so many animated stars, shine in their brightest 
lustre ; not half so much by their precious jewels and costly 
apparel, as by the more pointed glories of their eyes. Here 
every old man wishes himself young again, and the heart of 
every youth is captivated at once, and divided between a 
thousand deserving charms. A fairer circle was never seen 
at Baiae or Cumae of old, nor of late at Carels-bad, or Aix- 
la-Chapelle, than is to be admired on the High Green and 
in the Long Room, on a publick day. If the German 
baths outnumber us in Princesses, we outshine them in 
nymphs and goddesses to whom their princes would be 
proud to pay adoration. But not to dissemble anything, 
bountiful nature has likewise provided us with other faces 
and shapes, I may add, with another sett of dress, speech 
and behaviour (not to mention age) ordain'd to quench the 
cruel flames, or to damp the inordinate desires, which the 
young, the handsome, and the accomplish'd, might un- 
designedly kindle : so necessary is an antidote to love, 
where the disease is so catching and so fatal ! In the 
ralRing-shops are lost more hearts than guineas, tho' Cupid 
be no where so liberal as in England." 

Now the " raflling-shops " and gaming tables have given 
place to another kind of gambling, and here at the Spring 
and Summer meeting vast crowds of people, of all sorts and 
conditions, assemble to witness or to bet over the most popu- 
lar horse races of the year. Racing has been carried on 
for centuries on these downs, but it was comparatively in- 
significant during the palmy days of the Wells, although it 
became annual here from 1730. It was in the latter part 
of the eighteenth century that the two great races known as 
"The Oaks" and "The Derby" originated. The first 
of these takes its name from an estate lying a couple of 
miles or so from Epsom across the Banstead Downs. This 
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estate, "The Oaks," was purchased by General Burgoyne,^ 
the British general in the battle of Saratoga, familiar to 
readers in the eighteenth- century memoirs as soldier, drama- 
tist, gambler, and man of fashion, who, having converted 
it into a hunting seat, afterwards sold it to the twelfth Earl 
of Derby. This nobleman was a notable sportsman, and 
in 1779 he instituted the Oaks Stakes for three-year-old 
fillies, and had the gratification of winning it as well. In 
the following year he instituted the Derby Stakes, and every 
year since these two races have been run on Epsom Downs, 
and have gone on growing in popularity until they chiefly 
represent horse-racing in England to those people who do 
not take a personal interest in turf matters. 

Those who do take such an interest need no introduction 
to these glorious downs, although probably the vast majority 
of the many thousands who congregate here at the end of 
May or in early June know little of the beautiful bits of 
country within an easy walk of Epsom racecourse, along 
the magnificent downs or in the valleys. Here we may, 
within half-an-hour's walk of the very course itself, come 
upon quiet spots seemingly uninfluenced by the racing centre 
and the racing stables which flourish in the neighbourhood. 
We may almost expect to repeat the experiences of Samuel 
Pepys, who says of his stay here in July 1667 : *< So the 
women and W. Hewer and I walked upon the Downes, 
where a flock of sheep was ; and the most pleasant and 
innocent sight that ever I saw in my life. We found a 
shepherd, and his little boy reading, far from any houses or 
sight of people, the Bible to him ; so I made the boy read 
to me, which he did, with the forced tone that children 
do usually read, that was mighty pretty, and then I did 
give him something, and went to the father and talked with 
him ; and I find he had been a servant in my cozen Pepys^s 
house, and told me what was become of their old servants. 

^ Burgoyne wrote a play. The Maid of the Oaki^ which, after 
being performed at his residence, was produced by Garrick at 
Drury Lane in 1775. 
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He did content himself mightily in my liking his boy's 
reading, and did bless God for him, the most like one of 
the old patriarchs that ever I saw in my life, and it brought 
those thoughts of the old age of the world in my mind for 
two or three days after. We took notice of his woolen 
knit stockings of two colours mixed, and of his shoes shod 
with iron, both at the toe and heels, and with great nails in 
the soles of his feet, which was mighty pretty : and taking 
notice of them, why, says the poor man, the downes, you see 
are full of stones, and we are faine to shoe ourselves thus ; 
and these, says he, will make the stones fly till they ring 
before me. I did give the poor man something, for which 
he was mighty thankful, and I tried to cast stones with his 
home crooke. He values his dog mightily, that would 
turn a sheep any way which he would have him, when he 
goes to fold them ; and told me there was about eighteen 
score of sheep in his flock, and that he had four shillings a 
week all the year round for keeping of them ; and Mrs. 
Turner, in the common fields here, did gather one of the 
prettiest nosegays that ever I saw in my life." 

We may see such sheep and gather such flowers as Pepys 
and his companion saw, but I have seen no survival of the 
"home crooke," which appears to have served the purpose 
of a sling, for old Aubrey tells us also " the shepherds of 
these Downes use a half horn, sclL Slitt secundem longltu^ 
dinumy nailed to the end of a long staff (about the length of 
our western sheep crooks), with which they can hurl a 
stone a long distance, and so keep their sheep within their 
bounds, or from straggling into the corn. Such I have seen 
in some old hangings (viz. the kings designed by Rafael 
de Urbino), and before the first edition of Sir Philip 
Sydney's Arcadia ; but never saw the thing before I passed 
over these pleasant downs." 

Before setting out eastward across the hills from Epsom, 
Ashtead Forest and Common, lying to the west of the hills, 
should be visited, affording as they do some very pleasant 
woodland scenery. Here too is an ancient camp. From* 
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here by the railway station we can reach the village of 
Ashtead, immediately on passing through which we turn to 
the right to the church, which is in Ashtead Park, where 
there is another ancient encampment, and thence may cross 
this handsome park and return to Epsom by Lord Rose- 
bery's seat, the Durdans ; the house is modern, and on the 
site of another that had been partly built of materials taken 
from Henry VIII.'s old palace of Nonsuch. 

Nonsuch itself lies nearer to Ewell and Sutton, and is 
best reached from Cheara Station. It is a fine old park, 
although its glories have greatly departed since Tudor 
times: following the footpath which crosses it from the 
London Road near Ewell we can see but the site of the 
palace which used to stand here, and which was dismantled 
and sold to satisfy the gaming propensities of the Duchess 
of Cleveland. Paul Hentzner, a German lawyer who 
travelled in England towards the end of Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and wrote in Latin an account of his visit, described 
the palace as he saw it : ^' Nonsuch, a royal retreat, in a 
place formerly called Cuddington,^ a very healthful situation, 
chose by King Henry VIIL for his pleasure and retire- 
ment, and built by him with an excess of magnificence and 
elegance, even to ostentation ; one would imagine everything 
that architecture can perform to have been employed in 
this one work. There are everywhere so many statues that 
seem to breathe, so many miracles of consummate art, so 
many casts that rival even the perfection of Roman anti- 
quity, that it may well claim and justify its name of None- 
such, being without an equal ; or as the poet sung — 

* This, which no equal has in art or fame, 
Britons deservedly do Nonetuch name.' 

The palace itself is so encompassed with parks full of deer, 
delicious gardens, groves ornamented with trellis work, 
cabinets of verdure, and walks so embrowned by trees, that 

1 Still the parish name. See the Gazetteer at the end of this 
volume. 
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It seemlB to be a place pitched upon by Pleasure herself to 
dwell in along with Health. In the pleasure and artificial 
gardens are many columns and pyramids of marble, two foun- 
tains that spout water one round the other like a pyramid, 
upon which are perched small birds that stream water out 
of their bills. In the Grove of Diana is a very agreeable 
fountain, with Actaeon turned into a stag, as he was sprinkled 
by the goddess and her nymphs, with inscriptions. There 
is besides another pyramid of marble fidl of concealed pipes, 
which spout upon all who come within their reach. Re- 
turned from hence to London.^' 

The very name of the palace may be taken as an index 
of its grandeur, but it was not destined to continue its glories 
for long : finally completed after the death of Henry VIIL, 
it was given by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Arundel, who, 
however, had often to entertain his sovereign here. Tra- 
dition points to an elm near the Ewell road as that from which 
she was wont to shoot the deer. Later the place reverted 
to the Crown, and became the home of Henrietta Maria, 
and during the Commonwealth was occupied by the famous 
" purger " of the House of Commons, Thomas Pride. 
At the Restoration it again became a royal residence, and 
its beauties are touched upon both by Pepys and Evelyn, 
who visited it at the time when the Exchequer was re- 
moved here during the great plague. Evelyn notes that 
** There stand in the garden two handsome stone pyramids, 
and the avenue planted with rows of fair elms, but the 
rest of these goodly trees, both of this and of Worcester Park 
adjoining, were felled by those destructive and 'avaricious 
rebels in the late war, which defaced one of the stateliest 
seats his Majesty had." One of his Majesty's mistresses 
was not long after to work irreparable damage by de- 
stroying the palace, and partly cutting up the estate into 
farmsteads. The Worcester Park adjoining lies to the 
north-west across some fields, and is being converted into 
a new villadom. 

From Nonsuch Park we can easily reach Surbiton or 
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Kingston, by^ Talworth or Worcester Park, and Marden, 
or by going through Cheam may get to Sutton and Croydon 
—all of which are yearly encroaching more and more into 
their fringes of farmland. Yet there are pleasant walks if 
we make for the downs, which are easily reached above 
Sutton, and some of the roads and lanes about are yet quiet 
and rural, although we see on many hands the elms and 
other trees bordering the fields have their boles stripped of 
all branches for the greater part of their height, and are 
thus sadly suggestive of the next stage when the builder 
will be at work rooting up Nature's handiwork that he may 
erect man's ; destroying the woodland that he may build a 
suburb. Large parts of this district sadden one thus, not 
so much because of the inevitable change, as because it makes 
the country ever farther off to those poorer dwellers in 
town who cannot afford to avail themselves of the rail- 
ways. Yet we have the downs here within easy reach, 
more especially as we get to this eastern end of our dis- 
trict, where they extend nearly to Croydon ; and about these 
downs, as I have shown, we may have pleasant and profitable 
joumeyings. 

A characteristic bit of country may be explored by 
crossing the chalk downs from Epsom towards Warling- 
ham and the Kentish border. Setting out eastwards we 
make for Banstead lying high on the chalk range just to 
the south of Banstead Downs, and rather more than a 
mile to the north of Banstead Heath, referred to on an 
earlier page. From here Sutton may easily be reached by 
a pleasant walk over the open downs. The village of 
Banstead is very beautifidly situated, as an old writer puts it, 
** on the downs to which it gives a name, famous for its 
wholesome air, and formerly much prescribed by the 
London physicians to their patients as the ulttmum rr- 
fugium^ and is &mous for its small sweet mutton." 
A pretty instance this of the art of sinking in prose. 
From Aubrey we learn that in the road here there 
once stood a remarkable memorial in the form of a 
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plain wooden post, with the following inscription cut on 
it, each word forming a line — 

<• Here lyeth the body of a poor Man 
Who died in the sickness yeare, 1665." 

All around our sight is refreshed by the views ; each 
road and lane leading down into the valley has delights of its 
own, and is sure, in its turn, to claim the visitor's attention. 
Here, too, those who have to get back to town are within 
reach of two lines of railway, that which we left behind us 
on leaving Epsom, and the Chipstead Valley line, the " run 
down " to which, from Banstead Village, between park and 
woodlands and the rolling uplands on the left, is one so 
especially attractive as to be memorable even where so much 
has claimed our attention. 

Each of the valleys or depressions in the chalk range 
here has its railway line, so that the district is one in which 
a day, or even half a summer's day, may be made to 
provide much healthful enjoyment to all lovers of the 
country, although this district is, owing of course to its 
very accessibility, one of the most thickly inhabited of 
those outside that part of the county which has been 
absorbed into Greater London. Especially is this notice- 
able as we get farther east and reach the Caterham 
Valley, although even hereabouts we may have long walks 
through country lanes and footpaths, where we shall come 
across comparatively few houses, and shall find the hedges 
gay with wild roses and the beautiful wild clematis, with 
occasional goodly clumps and woodlands of oak and the 
chalk-loving beech, with golden gorse and prim grown 
junipers studding the slopes of the downs. 

From Banstead we may make for Chipstead by the 
pleasant road I have mentioned, and so by the quaintly 
named Coldroast Farm south to Merstham, familiar to 
cycling devotees of the Brighton road, or still eastwards by 
Chaldon to Caterham, and thence some of the best walks 
may be had byjnaking north-eastwards for Warlingham, 
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or better still, by approaching that high-lying village in a 
roundabout fashion we may follow the Godstone road — 
one of the old Roman roads, by the way — for about a mile 
and a half to where a footpath which crosKS the high road 
east and west brings us once more to the old route of the 
Canterbury Pilgrims from the west. Here, if afoot, we 
may follow in the Pilgrim's footsteps for a little more than 
half a mile to the east, and with a view of Marden Castle, 
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or tower, perched high oo our left. On reaching the road 
we turn to the left and make straight for Marden Park, and 
thence for Woldingham Church, the tower of which is 
visible high on the downe to our right. Cyclists can 
scarcely be recommended to attempt this journey ; they 
should instead make a big detour, going nearly to God- 
stone before turning east, and then going for about a mile 
and a half to the second cross-roads. Here they shonld 
turn left, and, going under the railway, will have a very 
stiff ascent before them in climbing up to Woldingham. 
Fine indeed is this bit of the down country, with its hand- 
some trees, its comfortable-looking farms, and its quiet hill- 
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side lanes ; and although I have indicated a cross-country 
mode of reaching it, I may add that, for the London visitor, 
anyone of the stations from Croydon to Oxted provides a good 
starting-point, perhaps the best for pedestrians being Upper 
Warlingham or Marden Park (for Woldingham). The chalk 
here rises in places to close upon nine hundred feet above sea- 
level, and affords us from such points as the gorse-grown 
wind-swept tract of Worms Heath — lying on the way from 
Warlingham to Woldingham — grand views west to the Cater- 
ham Valley, and south-west away over Godstone. Worms 
Heath, or Botley (or Bottle, or Battle) Hill, is supposed to 
be the situation of an ancient camp. A number of depressions 
or " pits " about the heath have given rise to the belief that 
they may have been ancient dwellings, and also to the tradi- 
tion that they were dug out during the time of the Danish 
invasions. I have often, when wandering in some of these 
lanes starred with primroses and showing purple patches in the 
woodland undergrowth where — " millions blown together " 
— the wild hyacinths are blooming, found it difficult to realise 
that, in a direct line, I was within about fifteen miles from 
St. Paul's Cathedral. For nearness to town, accessibility, 
and really rural surroundings, this bit of the country lying 
along the Kentish border has, I think, no equal. Its charms 
are such that the cyclist who follows the road from Croydon 
to Sevenoaks finds much to claim his admiration, but the 
pedestrian finds infinitely more ; for the flower-hunter, the 
lover of birds, and those who prefer the pleasures of by- 
ways and footpaths even to the manifold charms of the 
open road, there is much here waiting to be explored. The 
villages, in beauty and interest, may not rival some of 
those farther afield, and the churches may not offer many 
" remarkables " to the followers in the footsteps of 
" Old Mortality " Aubrey, who seems never to have been 
happier than when transcribing memorial inscriptions, but 
yet there is no lack of materials to arrest our attention and 
claim our interest both in the diversities of the scenery and 
in the scattered hamlets and farmhouses, still retaining much 
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of the true country atmosphere though so near to metro- 
politan influences. 

My Epsom district is a long and narrow one, but I can- 
not here take leave of it without pointing out one matter in 
which, for the most part, it is especially notable. This is 
the thorough fashion in which finger-posts are disposed at 
road-corners, and also at the points where footpaths leave 
the roads. This is a really valuable work, which should be 
undertaken by all Parish or District Councils, footpaths 
being, in most places, only of use to residents in the neigh- 
bourhood, owing to visitors not knowing whither any given 
path may lead. The one-inch- to-the- mile Ordnance Survey 
maps, it is true, mark some footpaths, but my experience 
proves that probably more are omitted than are included. 
The Epsom District authorities have shown the way so 
thoroughly in this matter, that it is to be hoped other local 
authorities will not delay long in doing similar work in their 
own districts. Not only is the "mercury or direction 
post " at a footpath of service to the stranger, but it is also 
a useful assertion of the public right-of-way. 
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ITINERARY THE FIFTH 
IN THE HOLMESDALE COUNTRY 

The unconquerable dale — A district of contrasts — Of byways — 
Primrose paths — Peewits and their ways — Bellaggio — 
Dorman's Land — Lingfield — A zigzag route — Crowhurst 
Place and Church — A churchyard fair — A prophetic stream 
— Crowhurst Lane End — Blindley Heath — Fro^wood Heath 
— A view of Home — Smallfield Place — A jocular lawyer — 
By Burstow to Copthorne Bank — ^Along the Sussex border 
— Low field Heath and the Brighton road — A glance to the 
west — A cross county trip — K plea for byways — To Redhill 
— A veteran Surrey landscape painter — A rotten borough 
and its story — One voter's two M.P.s — ^The Pilgrim's Way 
— Nutfield and its fuller's earth — Bletchingley — Godstone — 
Tilburstow Hill — Cobbett on oaks — A gout-curing spring — 
From Godstone to Tandridge — Oxted — Hops again — A 
group of economists — Grote the historian — A chalk height 
—The Pilgrim's Way— Tatsfield— Titsey Park and Church 
— Along the Kentish border — Limpsfield Chart Common 
and village. 

'X*HERE is an old couplet which says of that indefinite 
district known as Homesdale or Holmesdale — 

** The vale of Holmesdale 
Never won ne never shall," 

tradition declaring that this particular tract of country, 
stretching roughly from the foot of the North Downs to 
the Weald, has never known, "nor never shall," to use 
Shakespeare's famous double negative, " the proud foot of 
a conqueror." By Holmesdale is generally indicated the 
low-lying tract from about Reigate to Tunbridge, and the 
character of it is largely that of the Weald, for the Vale 
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is one of clay, and the oaks, the glory of the Weald, are 
found flourishing here in grand profusion, at times in 
clumps and plantations, but giving the most character to 
the scenery where they rise clean-limbed and shapely from 
the hedgerows. The oak has by no means a monopoly, 
for pines and beech, birch and ash, are found flourishing in 
different parts of our district, which begins on the chalk of 
the Downs and embraces the sand, rising into a noble 
eminence at Tilburstow Hill, near Godstone, as well as 
the clay. 

This south-eastern portion of our delightful county, 
although crossed by some of the main highways to the 
south, to Brighton through Redhill or Reigate, and by the 
old Roman road through Godstone to Eastbourne, yet in- 
cludes in the centre and south and about the Kentish 
border some delightfully rural spots which cannot but please 
the lover of rustic quiet. It is indeed a district of^ con- 
trasts, for neighbouring these retired spots we have two 
racecourses, the one at Lingfield and the other at Gatwick. 
In Redhill the district has one of the most populous of 
Surrey towns, probably now, with the exception of its 
neighbour Reigate and of Kingston, the most populous of 
those outside the ten-mile circle ; for although a little 
behind Guildford in this regard at the census of 1 89 1 , its 
growth is apparently more rapid. 

The true character of a bit of country is, as I have 
hinted before, not gathered at all well by following the 
main roads, and many people who have driven, ridden, or 
walked the much used highways I have mentioned above, 
cannot claim to have a genuine acquaintance with the 
Holmesdale district. To do this they must, if cycling — 
and I fancy quite half of the visitors to these rural spots 
are cyclists — brave the unknown of byways ; they may at 
times have to dismount and push their machines along 
muddy lanes, but there is generally compensation ; for the 
most part, however, even the byways are well kept, for in 
the southern or clayey part of this bit of country I have 
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cycled for some hours on the first smiling day in April, 
following on a fortnight of tears, and have found but one 
occasion on which I had to dismount, and then I was 
doing something which perhaps I had no right to do, 
taking my bicyle on a private road where the public have 
but bridlepath rights. This was in seeking a glimpse of the 
fine timber and brick farmhouse known as Old Surrey 
Hall, lying just within our county, about two and a half 
miles to the north-east of East Grinstead. I had to push 
my bicycle for a mile or so through to the Dorman's road, 
but I was well rewarded by being in 

'< Lanes in which the primrose ere her time 
Peeps through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root." 

Here we are in scenery as characteristic of Sussex as of 
Surrey, but then if we look back from the rising land to 
the rising ground behind us over the narrow valley, we are 
looking on the southern county. The dividing line is a 
streamlet which is later dignified by the name of the Kent 
Brook, and joins the Medway some seven miles or so to the 
east. All about us are sloping meadows and farm lands 
and oaken copses. Out on the road again, with no houses 
near except one or two farmhouses, and those hidden 
among the trees, I have stood looking away over a beauti- 
ful bit of wooded valley towards Dry Hill, with its ancient 
camp, while a pair of agitated plovers have flown crying 
around me, descending at times with a whirr close to my 
head, resolute to drive me away from apparently dangerous 
proximity to their eggs or young, and reminding me of a 
curious experience some years ago when staying at Fren- 
sham. I had then risen early one spring morning — a visitor 
to folks who would cheerfully endorse Elia's dictum, that 
you should not rise with the lark — and had gone down to 
the shore of the Great Pond, when I was almost bewildered 
by a number of plovers which I had disturbed, and which 
came swooping and sweeping close to my head as though 
they fully meant to buffet me. To return to the opposite 
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side of Surrey. From this road, running up from Sussex 
to Dorman's and Lingfield, we may continue by a pleasant 
road past Ladycross Farm, the roadside banks and ditches 
gay in spring with wood anemones, and later with the golden 
stars of creeping jenny. Turning to the left at the forked 
roads we have a pleasant bit of incline with cross roads half 
way down : to the left would take us to Bellaggio— that 
rustic suburb, if I may call it so without offence, pleasantly 
situated on a woodland covered slope, looking south, a 
place which, I confess, I might like better if it had not 
so inappropriately taken the name of that lovely town on 
Como's shore for a cluster of villas in a piece of characteristic 
inland scenery in southern England. Turning then to the 
right we soon reach the hillside village of Dorman's Land, 
a retired, clean-looking place, set amid woodlands which 
stretch eastwards into Kent. A pleasant journey may be 
had from here by going north-east to Starborough Castle, 
through the meadow-lands of xhh Edenbrook valley, and up 
through gradually rising woods to Limpsfield. Keeping, 
however, to our Holmesdale, we take the left fork of the road 
in leaving Dorman's Land, and in a little more than half a 
mile pass under a railway bridge, and find notice-boards 
which make it plain that we are in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of a racecourse. It is Lingfield, and lies on our left 
as we begin to ascend the incline into Lingfield village, 
which is a strange mixture of old and new, an old timbered 
house and shop by the church being a perfect bit of old 
England handed down unspoiled, while the road of our 
approach is lined by small villas, such as the present genera- 
tion seems to take delight in. From L ingfield a short journey 
of something less than two miles would take us to the New 
Chapel, and so by well- wooded ways to the Sussex border 
near Copthorne Common, or a little longer journey to 
Blindley Heath. By the route which I am zigzagging through 
this district we go past Lingfield Church, with its slightly 
twisted spire, reminiscent of, though far less marked than, 
the famous twisted spire of Chesterfield Church, and keep on 
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the Crowhurat road orer the Eden Brook, and on to where 
the road turns sharply to the right. Here, if afoot, we 
may instead of turning keep straight ahead by footpath past 
Crowhurst Place, a fine, partly timbered Tudor mansion now 
used as a farmhouse, which is said to have been visited by 
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Henry VIII. — indeed, an old yew hedge is said to have been 
planted by the king himself, which is extremely improbable. 

The road to Crowhurst goes within a quarter of a mile of 
the highly interesting old Place, which should certainly 
be visited by the student of domestic architecture. The 
church, with the couple of old farmhouses, and two or 
three thatched cottages which form the centre of the parish 
— I can scarcely call it a village — are reached by a slight 
ascent from which there is a good backward view. Here, 
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as I have shown, we are in a very old-world little place, in 
which each of the few buildings is interesting on account 
of its age and its individuality. The church is successor 
of an older one, which was " made plain and repaired *' in 
1652, having then <<lien in heaps a long time." One of 
the greatest yews in the county, or rather all that is left 
of it, stands in the churchyard here. It is said to mea- 
sure 33 feet in circumference, and its age has been com- 
puted at 1290 years. Its decay may have been hastened 
by the fixing up of seats, &c., in its hollow trunk, and the 
treatment which it got in the old time Palm Sunday " fair 
or wake," which, says tradition, was annually the scene of 
considerable excesses in this churchyard. 

A curious piece of lore is told by Aubrey in his notes on 
Crowhurst, for after speaking of the Place he says : " A 
little below, in a grove of Ew-Trees, within the Manour of 
Westhall, in the Parish of Warlingham, as I have fre- 
quently heard, rises a Spring, upon the approach of some 
remarkable alteration in Church or State, which runs in a 
direct Course between Little Hills, to a place called Foxley 
Hatch, and there disappears, and is no more visible, till it 
rises again at the End of Croydon Town, near Haling 
Pound, where with great Rapidity it rushes into the River 
near that Church. I must not here forget to observe, 
that the Part of this County where this rises and passes 
along, is so very dry, that the Rusticks are oblig'd to drive 
their Cattle a great way for Water. It began to run a 
little before Christmas, and ceased about the End of May, 
at that most glorious ^ra of English Liberty, 1660. In 
1665 it preceded the Plague in London, and the Revolu- 
tion in 1688." Aubrey's localities are not easily dis- 
coverable — ^although an intermittent stream did annoyance 
to the inhabitants of Croydon until its course was arched 
over — but his story is given as an amusing example of 
the local superstitions of three centuries ago. I will 
not attempt to follow the prophetic spring, but continue 
from Crowhurst Church and find the road soon running 
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alongside one of the lines of the South Eastern Rail- 
way, with which we keep closely parallel for about three- 
quarters of a mile, past brick- and tile-oiaking fields, 
and so to an inn, and abrupt turnings right and left, only 
a footpath (to Godstone Station) continuing straight ahead. 
This small hamlet has a long name. It is Crowhurst Lane 
End. The road to the right would take us to Tandridge 
and thence to Oxted or Godstone, all places worthy of 
lingering visits, but which must come in for later descrip- 
tion, as I have set out to describe first something of the 
unconquerable Holmesdale. Turning to the left, then, we 
pass between prosperous-looking &rm-lands, dotted with 
many trees and backed in most directions by near or dis- 
tant woodlands, and the rising land of the North and South 
Downs. A little more than a mile along we pass a farm 
with the pleasant name of Comfortsplace — with Crow- 
hurst Place a mile away on our left — and less than a mile 
further on we turn to the right along the northern end of 
Blindley Heath. Here we reach the Eastbourne road, only 
a little less than three miles to the south of Godstone station, 
and may well keep on it, still southwards for two miles, 
where, at the hamlet of New Chapel — 2l misnomer, by the 
way, for even in Aubrey's time the " chapel " had had its 
day and ceased to be — a turn to the right brings us to a 
pleasant stretch of common known as Frog wood Heath ; 
at the forked roads we bear again to the right (the alter- 
native route going shortly down into Sussex) and pass 
a pretty bit of fir, and so, bearing to the right again 
where the roads again fork, we go northwards for a mile, 
when a turn to the left not only keeps us in characteristic 
country but gives us several points of interest within easy 
reach. Half a mile or so along the road we have, by 
looking over the fields to the right, a delightfully pic- 
turesque bit. There, half a mile away across the level 
fields, is the spire of the small church of Home, with a few 
farm and cottage buildings grouped about it, and backed 
by well-wooded rising ground and the sails of Outwood 
no 
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Smalijield 

windmill. After patuiog to do justice to the new, we 
may continue on to the " fair, well-built house of free- 
stone " known as Smallfield Place, built in the seventeenth 
century by a lawyer named Edward Byashe, of whom 
Aubrey tells us, "this gentleman was a great practiser in 
the court of wards, where he got his estate, and was wont 
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to say jestingly, that he built that line house with wood- 
cocks' heads," (He did not seem to realise that the 
simile was made penineat to his clients only t^ the length 
of the bills withwhich Ac presented them!) When built, 
this mansion was on SmalKield Common, but the common 
has been absorbed in neighbouring estates. A small 
hamlet of the same name lies a tittle to the west of the in- 
teresting old mansion, which was long since turned to the 
uses of a farmhouse. 



At Smallfield Place we stand at cross-roads in a valley. 
To the right, past the front of the house, the road leads up 
to Outwood, with its windmill, its small church, and few 
cottages prettily disposed about a tree-grown bit of open 
common, whence we may easily reach either Nutfield or 
Redhill. Wolborough Manor, which lies just to the south 
of Outwood, became the property of the Shelley family 
in the middle of the eighteenth century, and was owned 
by Sir Timothy, father of Percy Bysshe Shelley, and was 
duly inherited by the poet's son. A Bysshe Court lies 
between two and three miles to the south-east to Wol- 
borough, but the family which gave it its title does not 
seem to have any connection with that through which the 
poet got his middle name. Straight ahead lies Small- 
field hamlet, and some two miles or so beyond, Horley. 
To the left lie Burstow, Copthorne, and Sussex. Let us^ 
then, go to Smallfield, past the old inn, and turn once 
more southwards towards the Sussex border through the 
peaceful farm-lands, and past the solitary buildings of the 
District School until we reach a turning to the right which 
will take us to Burstow Church, from which we go for 
a brief way south, then turn to the left, and then right at 
the cross-roads, and so down to Copthorne Bank — a 
village of the parish of Burstow lying along the very 
boundary of Surrey and Sussex. As we approach the 
church its spire shows above a bank of pines, and we 
notice a series of perforations through which the light is 
seen beyond. Turning to the right along the village we 
follow the road — and the county boundary for a while — 
round to the right again until we reach another Burstow 
parish named Shipley Green, shortly after passing through 
which we come out again on a fine highway leading north 
to Horley and Redhill and south into Sussex and through 
the great Worth Forest. Taking a southerly course again 
for a while, we reach our county boundary at the forked 
roads, and to keep within Surrey must bear to the right 
and over the railway at a level crossing between Gatwick 
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and Three Bridges stations, and so by a pleasant way out 
on to the Brighton road at Lowfield Heath — a picturesque 
cluster of houses and a modern church — the heath of 
which is conspicuous by its absence, and the name of 
which seems to be now locally accepted as Lovell Heath. 
Nearly due west of us — to be reached by pleasant by- 
ways — lie Charlwood, with its interesting old church, 

Capel, and Ockley, 

" a model village 
Planted mainly amidst tillage ; " 

all of them typical villages of this wealden stretch of Surrey, 
but lying in the southerly part of the heart of Surrey, 
wanderings in which I described in my third Itinerary. In 
practice, of course, the reader of such gossiping notes as 
these is not expected to follow in the writer's footsteps, but 
rather, it is hoped, to gather some impression of the char- 
acter of the county and of its interesting features. Any 
dividing up into districts is more or less arbitrary, and I 
may here point out that there are beautifid journeys to 
be made by cross country routes which ignore the main 
thoroughfares. One beautiful trip of this character to the 
lover of the country pure and simple, of quiet farmhouses 
and cottages, of woodlands and hedgerows, is that from 
Dorman's Land station (the most south-easterly in the 
county) to Haslemere station (the most south-westerly), 
by a zigzag route through the most sparsely inhabited 
part of the county. It is necessary at times to leave the 
route for a mile or two to seek a village for refreshment, 
but guided by the one-inch Ordnance Survey map with its 
well-indicated byroads, the finding of the way and the plan- 
ning of stopping-places is not a difficult matter. Walking 
or cycling I find far more to delight me thus than in 
keeping to the great main thoroughfares, and certainly 
see much more of rural life and character, more of the 
flowers and of animated nature than in following the 
highways. 

A plea for the byways both in the business of life and 
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in its holiday makings might be a pleasant theme to enlarge 
upon, bat I must return to the cross-roads at Lowfield 
lieath at which I arrived a page or two*back when I was 
led to this excursus by looking along the road that leads to 
Charlwood. To the left the broad highway stretches away 
through the fascinating Sussex Downs to Brighton ; to the 
right we turn then and journey up the highroad for a mile 
or a mile and a half, with the handsome woodlands of 
Charlwood Park on our left, and away over the fields 
on the right the white posts of the Gatwick racecourse. 
We may turn right at the cross-roads and pass through 
Horley, or before turning get on to Hookwood and thence 
reach the north end of Horley, whence we may get into 
the byways to Outwood again, and thence go by Ridge 
Green to Redhill. 

Here we reach the chief town of the district — the only 
town indeed, for its neighbour Reigate was the boundary 
of my third Itinerary. Redhill is strikingly situated, but 
has little to recommend it except as being a capital centre 
from which to reach south-eastern and central Surrey. The 
words of Mr. James Thorne, written a quarter of a century 
ago, are no less applicable to-day. ^<When Redhill was 
made a first-class station of the Brighton and South-Eastern 
Railways, its convenience of access, reputed healthiness, and 
the charm of the scenery, drew to it numerous merchants and 
men of business wRo prefer living at a moderate distance from 
the capital. It was, of course, speedily marked as a quarry 
by the speculative builder, and on the hilltop has grown 
up a populous railway-town of hideous brick shops and 
habitations, and around it a belt of ostentatious villas, com- 
fortable-looking mansions, and tasteful and ornate dwellings 
of many varieties, with a superabundance of builders' 
detached and semi-detached malformations. But the beauty 
of the neighbourhood has been little impaired. From the 
hill and heathy common there are fine views, and about the 
lanes still umbrageous and pleasant walks. John Linnell, 
our veteran landscape painter, resides here. His studio has 
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long been the fields of Redhill and Reigate, and the scenery 
so familiar on his canvas is only a slightly idealised tran- 
script of the natural landscapes of these localities. The 
views over the Weald, seen from any of the southern 
heights or slopes on an autumn evening, will at once recall 
many a familiar composition." For thirty years Linnell 
lived at Redstone Hill here, and died there in 1882 at the 
great age of ninety, having exhibited at the Academy up to 
the year before. **The rich scenery of Surrey," says 
Mr. Cosmo Monkhouse, <* generally supplied him with his 
subjects. Its harvest fields and woodlands, its hills and 
copses, its glowing sunsets and stormy cloudracks, engaged 
his pencil over and over again." 

From Redhill we can easily reach Reigate — with which 
it is practically joined — and so get up to Reigate hill and 
the fine points of view along the chalk downs, by Buckland 
Hill and Betchworth Clump, to Boxhill, in the district 
already touched upon in the heart of Surrey. To touch 
now upon newer ground, let us go up through Redhill by 
the London road for about a mile to Gatton Park, a 
beautiful estate rich in beech, elm, and other trees. A 
walk through this park, by the side of the fine lake, takes 
us to the centre of the parish of Gatton — it can scarcely be 
dignified by the name of a village. The church, with its 
interesting miserere seats brought from a Ghent monastery, 
its pulpit, altar rails, glass and carved door brought from 
various continental ecclesiastical centres, lies away to our 
left. Though a very small place now, Gatton is notorious 
in our political annals as one of the old rotten boroughs 
which drew down the scorn and indignation of William 
Cobbett and the later reformers. From 1451 until 1832 
it was represented in Parliament by two members. Gatton 
was indeed a bad example, for it is recorded that in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Sir Roger Copley, Kt., ** being the 
burgess and only inhabitant of the borough and town of 
Gatton," didy elected two honourable members of Parlia- 
ment \ indeed^ as late as the reign of George III. we have 
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a similar episode, for the then lord of the manor again 
returned two members to Parliament with his single vote. 
The lord of the manor practically had supreme power in 
this matter, for a monster poll at Gatton was the recording 
of twenty votes. This, of course, made the manor a very 
valuable one, and in 1830 it changed hands for the sum of 
one hundred thousand pounds. With the Reform Act of 
1 832 it was, of course, abolished as a parliamentary borough. 

*<This place is renowned also for a great slaughter 
committed on the plundering Danes by the women ; and, 
as a confirmation of this tradition, the vulgar show the 
herb called Dane-wort in great plenty, which they fancy 
to have sprung from the Danish blood." Further proof is 
to be had, if the sceptical need it, in the existence of a 
Battle Bridge and Battle Bridge Farm in the near neigh- 
bourhood. The tradition is that the Danes, fleeing after 
the battle of Aclea (Ockley), were intercepted by the 
women folk of Gatton and routed with great slaughter. 
To support this tradition another writer tells us that Gatton 
was at one time a large town situated rather further to the 
west. We are on surer ground with respect to a third 
tradition which survives here in the name of the Pilgrim's 
Lane, for we are once more on the old cross-country 
route from the west to Canterbury. The way runs along 
the north-west side of Gatton Park and crosses the 
London road by Merstham Church, whence we may follow 
it by pleasant journeying along under White Hill and the 
Quarry Hangers to Godstone. 

The nearer way, and a very pretty journey, too, from 
Redhill to Gpdstone, is by the main road through Nutfield 
and Bletchingley along the ridge of the sand which lies 
between the higher chalk of the North Downs on the left 
and the lower clay of Holmesdale and Weald to the right. 
This bit of country, well favoured both in beauty and 
fertility, has proved so attractive that its pleasant villages lie 
within easy distance of one another. But a couple of miles 
from Redhill station we reach Nutfield, the prettily-named 
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village which, according to the matter-of-fact searchers after 
name meanings, owes its title to having been set up in the 
north field (Northfield = Nuffield = Nutfield). Obvious 
derivations are said to be nearly always wrong, but in this 
case I shall continue to believe that our ancestors gave its 
name to the village from its nearness to some spot notable 
among the nutters of their generation; Now, however, 
the village owes — and has owed for centuries — its fame to the 
fact of a certain earth being found here in considerable 
quantities. This is fuller's earth, or the earth used by 
cloth fullers in the preparation of their stuffs. " The beds 
of fuller's earth," says Mantell, " are situated near the top 
of the lowermost division of the Shanklin sand, and occupy 
a line on the north side of a ridge that extends from the 
east of Nutfield nearly to Redstone Hill. . . . The fuller's 
earth is of two colours : dark slate or blue, and yellowish 
brown. The blue alone is used by manufacturers of fine 
cloth, and is sent chiefly to Yorkshire. The yellow is 
employed in the manufacture of all kinds of coarse woollen 
goods, and is sent in great quantities into the north of 
England, Scotland, and Wales. Norwich also receives a 
supply for its stuff manufactories." 

Passing between park-lands we follow the rising road 
towards Bletchingley, reaching the highest part (543 ft.), 
near the windmill, about midway between the villages. 
Near the mill, too, a pleasant byway branches off to the 
left, under shady trees, bearing left again to Pendell House, 
and so to Merstham or straight on up to the Pilgrim's Way 
along the chalk, and the Quarry Hangers of White Hill. 
Passing by this tempting turning, we soon reach the first 
part of the village of Bletchingley, scattered pleasantly along 
either side of the road. A quiet, old-fashioned placfe, 
Bletchingley has probably forgotten much of its former im- 
portance. Here, says one wholly unsupported tradition, 
the Kentish Earl Godwin came when the encroaching sea 
had converted his demesnes into the sands which still bear 
his name ; and here he set himself up in great state and 
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ruled his manors without any immediate fear of having the 
sea at his doors again. Another tradition is that this was 
formerly a place of such importance as to have seven 
churches, but definite records tell us of only one. Until 
1831 it certainly could boast of having two representatives 
in Parliament. To the south of the village is Castle Hill, 
the name being all that now remains of a once formidable 
castle which here overlooked the Weald. This was 
destroyed by Edward I. 
(then Prince Edward) 
on his return after the 
battle of Lewes, but 
was afterwards rebuilt. 
At the end of the seven- 
teenth century there re- 
mained " only one piece 
of wall five feet thick." 
At the beginning of the 
'*■'' 'f"i ff^ '"" nineteenth century the 

.o:^'-^ffia^^ foundations were still 

- - '' '^^.^^^ traceable. 

,_£/.^  Bletchingley is, as I 

SletcVngley ^*^^ ^^'^' ^ pleasant 

village itself, but it is 
further attractive as a centre whence many walks may be 
had along the sand ridge on which it is situated, by rural 
lanes down into the Weald, or northwards to the chalk 
ridge which partly closes in the southern end of the Cater- 
ham va!ley. Keeping to the Godiitone road we have line 
views right and left, and in about two miles — for, as I have 
said, our villages lie compaaionably close together along 
this bit of country — come to Godstone, a very attracdve 
village which its inhabitants call town. It lies agreeably 
disposed about a village green, with some handsome chest- 
nut trees, on an old Roman road which runs nearly due 
south, almost over the summit of Tilburstow Hill ; the 
present highway bends out eastwards round the foot of the 
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hill to Godstone station, two and a half miles ofFy and 
rejoins the older highway a mile further to the south. All 
about Godstone we have pretty and interesting places. 
Northwards towards Caterham and Croydon is Marden 
Parky with the old Pilgrim's Way surviving as a footpath 
right and left three-quarters of a mile up from Godstone ; 
eastward are Tandridge and Oxted, and southward, with its 
redolent pines, is Tilburstow Hill, for which I have a special 
affection as being the first height from which a large tract 
of the Surrey scenery of the Weald met my eyes. It is 
now many years ago since, on a cross-country walk from 
one of the stations to the south of Croydon, I first reached 
this beautiful spot, and had, in all the glory of its summer 
foliage, this southern part of the county opened up to me in 
one wonderful view, but the impression has remained, and 
further visits have but confirmed it. 

The view is not as extensive as those from Leith Hill 
or Hind Head, but is nevertheless perfect in its way, look- 
ing south over the country which won Cobbett's praise 
when he was here some eighty years ago. '' From 
Godstone you go up a long hill of clay and sand, and then 
descend into a level country of stiff loam at top, clay at 
bottom, cornfields, pastures, broad hedgerows, coppices, 
and oak woods, which country continues until you quit 
Surrey. . . . The woods and coppices are very fine here. 
It is the genuine oak-soU ; a bottom of yellow clay to any 
depth, I dare say, that man can go. No moss on the oaks. 
No dead tops. Straight as larches. The bark of the 
young trees with dark spots in it ; sure sign of fine growth 
and great depth of clay beneath." This is the country 
through which I passed in my description a few pages back 
of the journey from Lingfield to Horley. At the foot of 
this hill, at Pear Tree House, near the railway station, a 
spring was discovered in the eighteenth century which was 
long popular for its supposed efHcacy as a gout cure. The 
story runs that a small alehouse stood here with, in its 
garden, a pear tree the fruit of which was useless owing to 
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its hardness, and so it got named the iron pear tree. Now 
the landlord brewed his own beer, and after having sunk a 
well near the pear tree, and drunk the beer made with this 
water, found himself cured of the gout from which he had 
suffered. A later tenant was wont to send the water to 
London, where he readily disposed of it at sixpence a 
quart. Then the well fell into disuse for a time until the 
end of the century, when it enjoyed a new lease of 
popularity, only again to fall into desuetude. 

About Godstone are several ponds — notably the Town 
Pond by the village green familiar to anglers — ^and others 
at the northern end of Tilburstow Common by Leigh Place. 
Near here, too, are the remains of an ancient camp, and a 
spring known as Diana's Well, which may be a survival of 
Roman associations. As I have said, Godstone is on a 
Roman road, and remains, cinerary urns, &c., have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Tilburstow. From the neigh- 
bourhood of the ponds by Leigh Place^a delightful footpath 
walk of something less than a mile takes us by Gibb's Brook 
and across the fields to Tandridge ; another but longer foot- 
path route to the same place is by the church. To reach 
Tandridge, which is the next centre of interest on our 
easterly course by road, we have but to retrace our steps to 
the village and follow the Croydon road for a quarter of a 
mile to Tyler's Green, where we turn to the right and 
continue past Rook's Nest Park on the left — the one-time 
home of Sir Gilbert Scott, the famous architect — to the 
cross-roads, where we turn right and shortly see Tandridge 
Church on the left, and so reach the pretty little village 
which still keeps much of its old-world air of peacefulness. 
Here was at one time /a Priory of Augustinians, which pro- 
bably stood north of the road which we left a mile back, 
and here still stands a fine sixteenth-century mansion in 
Tandridge Hall, by the park of which we follow the road — 
with good views to the south and south-west — ^until we turn 
on the first opportunity to the left and, bearing round still to 
the left by winding lanes, and passing over the small rise of 
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Hall Hill, reach Oxted, with its fine vie* oorihwardB to the 
chalk downs — the white cutting of the Oxted chalk pits, 
a mile and a half away, providing a striking landmark. 
The village of Oxted lies mainly on a sharply rising bit of 
ground, the station and church b«ing each about half a mile 
away on towards the north-east. From the church the road 
up to the chalk pits should be followed, and the down 
climbed for the sake of the view again. 

Near the church will be noticed some hop lields, re- 
minding us that we are nearing the Kentish border, and that 
it was almost due west 
of this on the Hamp- 
shire border that we last 
saw the hops. To the 
westof the church, too, is 
Barrow Green House, a 
Jacobean house which 
should attract the hero- 
worshipping student of 
political economy — if .: -fsjer^itett. -"  -. 
such students ever allow - ' ijS^P^ ; -^.^ ^ 

themselves to be carried r^-t^pife^Hiid 

away by such a sentiment « ii|f^le (gmmofj 

as hero worship — for 

here Jeremy Bentham I'ved for several years in the early 
part of the nioeieenth century, and here, about the years 
1811-14., JamesMill and hiK children lived with the inventor 
of the "panopticon." This house was rented nearly half a 
century later by George Grote, the historian, "and therein 
he and Mrs. Grote received more than one visit from John 
Stuart Mill, who took a lively pleasure in retracing the scenes 
of his childhood, and in recalling the personal recollections 
of Jeremy Bentham connected with the spot." It was for 
four years, from the summer of 1859, that the Grotes lived 
here, and something of its character is brightly recorded by 
Mrs. Grote in her "Personal Life of George Grote": "A 
spacious and rural residence, with fifty acres of grass land 
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offering itself (near Godstone), we entered upon the occu- 
pation of Barrow Green House at the end of the London 
season of 1859, which was passed in Saville Row. We 
received therein many guests during the months that fol- 
lowed, and found ourselves well satisfied with our new 
residence, except that the winter of 1859-60 proved terribly 
severe, and that the old house was very imperfectly provided 
with the means of warding off cold. The fire-grates would 
seem to have been placed there under the Commonwealth, 
or coeval with the chimneys. One of them, in fact, bore 
the date of 1649, and its capacity of affording warmth 
corresponded with its age." 

Barrow Green owes its name to a hillock that was supposed 
to be an ancient burial-place, but on excavations being made 
some years ago it was found to be a natural formation. A 
little to the north runs the footpath survival of the Pilgrim's 
Way. Returning to the road where it goes under the railway 
we may continue thence our upward walk, which becomes a 
sharp climb near the chalk pits, and so past the high-perched 
FlinthouseFarm to the highest point of the chalk (882 feet) in 
this immediate neighbourhood. Hence we get another "noble 
prospect," and can enjoy to the full " the delicate, whole- 
some, and sweet air of this part of the country." Turning 
back from our highest point (forwards we might go to 
Woldingham or Warlingham) until we reach the farm, 
when we turn east along a road running parallel with and 
about a quarter of a mile above the Pilgrim's Way, and 
keeping at an elevation of nearer nine hundred than eight 
hundred feet for close upon a mile, reach the cross-roads on 
Botley (or Titsey) Hill. The road continues straight for a 
couple of miles, and then, at its junction with the Pilgrim's 
Way, enters Kent along the side of Betsom's, or Wester ham 
Hill — the main road on which it crosses a mile further 
east ; for a mile and a half we may well follow this road 
for the sake of visiting the old church of Tatsfield. The 
village, which lies to the north, and is mostly new, is 
scattered over a triangle of Surrey which here cuts right 
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into Kent, but is not remarkable. Returning we may 
get back to Botley Hill and, going round to the left, 
follow the rapid descent — about three hundred feet in the 
first mile — along the fence of Titsey Park, a place which 
is made the more interesting by the discovery in it in 1 864 
of a Roman villa. When we reach the church, to the left, 
we have struck the Pilgrim's Way again, its course through 
Titsey Park being marked out by a line of ash trees. Some 
way beyond the church stands the Pilgrim's Lodge Farm,^ 
and if we continue along the pilgrims' road we can turn 
right at about a mile from the church and have a pretty 
well- wooded journey to the main road, which we reach 
close to the Kentish border about midway between Limps- 
field and Westerham, and near the small hamlet of Moor- 
house Bank, situated by the estate of Moorhouse. Instead 
of reaching Limpsfield by following the main road we may 
find a far more variedly beautifiil journey by following the 
winding road up the << Bank and through the delightful High 
Chart Woods, which here stretch all along the Kentish 
border," and across the common we may make for the wind- 
mill. Here we are on a beautiful bit of open country with 
extensive views to the south, and with fine woods of oak 
and pine to the east. A little beyond the windmill there 
are cross-roads, that to the left going through the wood- 
lands into Kent by Kent Hatch (a gate presumably at one 
time crossed the road here as a county boundary), and that 
to the right taking us over a part of the Chart Common 
and by Tenchleys Park on to Limpsfield Common, that 
beautiful stretch of gorse-grown sand which red-coated 
golfers seem to have taken as their own. Our road takes 
us right across the southern half of the undulating common 
to the national schools, where, turning to the left, we soon 
reach the brow of a sharp descent into the village of Limps- 
field. Below us is a bit of green with fine clumps of lofty 

^ About a mile and a half along, over the Kentish border, stands 
Pilgrim House, another of the many survivals of the name along 
the route. 
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fir tree* giving it a ipecial character of itt own. A little 
way down this are cross-roads ; a mile or co ahead lies the 
railway nation (Oxtcd and Limpsfield) j the road to the left 
will take lu into the beautiftilly rural eastern parts of our 
county, rich in woodlands and wild-floweri, and intersected 
by many shady lanes, on to Linglield or to Edenbridge ; 
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that tu the right, however, is the one to be followed at 
present, and etill descending it takes us through the pretty 
village of Limpslield. Although the neighbourhood has 
during recent years been much patronised by the builders of 
new villas, the character of the village about the church is 
but little altered. Here are some picturesque old cottages, 
backed by the sharp rise of the northern half of the ci 
with a bnght sandpit, where we may begin the climb ti 
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level summit, where the villagers may be seen at cricket, 
and whence we have a good view in a westerly direction. 
Instead of climbing up to the right of the sandpit, we go 
on through the straggling village street to the interesting 
old church with the old Manor House near by where 
Eugenia Stanhope, Lord Chesterfield's son's widow, lived 
for many years, and whence she gave the world the 
entertaining " Letters written by the Earl of Chesterfield 
to his son Philip Stanhope." 
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ITINERARY THE SIXTH 
SURRET WITHIN THE CIRCLE 

The Surrey side — Deptford — Southwark abd its associations — 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Beaumont and Fletcher — Charles 
Dickens and the Marshalsea — Lambeth — Vauxhali Gardens 
— Wandsworth — Putney — Linnaeus and the gorse — Pitt's 
duel — Other Putney celebrities — Beverley Brook — Barn 
Elms, its tenants and visitors — ^Tonson and the Kit-Kat 
Club — A romantic duel — Barnes Common — Mortlake — 
Tapestry-making — ^Dr. Dee — John Partridge and Jonathan 
Swift — Sheen — Richmond and its royal residents — View 
of the Thames valley — ^The Lass of Richmond Hill — Scott 
and James Thomson and the view — ^The Park — Ham, and 
along the river — Kew — Wimbledon — Merton, William 
Morris, and Lord .Nelson — Mitcham — Beddington — A 
courtier gardener — Croydon — Walks around Croydon. 

'T*HE " Surrey side " of London is a phrase familiar to 
all people, although how much of Surrey is com- 
prised within the metropolitan area is probably realised by 
few. I have found, indeed, the haziest ideas prevalent as 
to where the Surrey side merges into the Kentish side ; 
most people when asked either making random guesses or 
confessing their ignorance. The county boundary on the 
Thames side lies through Deptford, and for the purpose of 
this Itinerary I am dealing here with that part of Surrey 
which, roughly, is within the ten mile radius — including 
Croydon as my limit on the south, and stopping short of 
Kingston on the west. So large a part of London is, of 
course, crowded with places of interest — indeed. Sir Walter 
Besant has recently written quite a large book on South 
London and its associations. Full as its *' story " is, in 
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" scenery " this district ie certainly limited. To sum- 
marise that story into a score of pages is of course 
impossible, and I must coDteot myself with some of the 
most notable and picturesque incidents connected with this 
comer of our county. Part of this district is, of course, 
included now within the admioistraUve county of London; 
but it has seemed better, in touching upon the features of 



the county's story, to keep to the old geographical limits. 
Whatever we may do administratively, we are not going to 
part historically with Bankside. 

Deptford — a place of great importance to the sea-going 
folk of Tudor days— is, as I have said, partly in Kent and 
partly in Surrey, but it has now little beyond its associa- 
tions to attract the visitor who may like to recall that it 
was here that Peter the Great stayed — at Evelyn's bouse at 
Sayes Court— when learning the art and craft of the ship- 
builder. " When the Czar of Muscovy came to England, 
in i69t<, proposing to instruct himself in the art of ship- 
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building, he was desirous of having the use of Sayes Court, 
in consequence of its vicinity to the King's dockyard at 
Deptford. This was conceded ; but during his stay he 
did so much damage, that Mr. Evelyn had an allowance of 
^150 for it. He especially regrets the mischief done to 
his famous holly hedge, which might have been thought 
beyond the reach of damage. But one of Czar Peter's 
favourite recreations had been to demolish the hedges by 
riding through them in a wheelbarrow." The present 
owner of the Evelyn estates (Mr. W. J. Evelyn) in 1881 
converted all that remained of Sayes Court into almshouses. 
Part of the grounds, too, has been made into a public garden. 

Following the course of the river from the Kentish 
border we have many miles of crowded streets and ware- 
houses to pass through, with but few striking points to 
visit, unless it be such centres of modern activity as we find 
at the Surrey Commercial Docks at Rotherhithe. At 
Southwark, however, we reach a bit of classic ground. Few 
places have been so much written on as this borough, lying 
round the Surrey end of London Bridge, and this is not 
to be wondered at when it is recalled that it has not only 
been identified with the practical movements of men making 
history, but also with more notable matters in the intellec- 
tual development of the country. Here, according to the 
doubtful testimony of a second century geographer, London 
was originally built ; and hither, says tradition, Boadicea 
drove the Romans for a while ( Roman remains have been 
found here close to London Bridge to lend fresh colour to 
the story). ' Here was an ancient and powerful religious 
house, swayed in the ninth century by that most potent 
precursor of the Weather Bureau, St. Swithin, Bishop of 
Winchester. Here, too, was the first bridge built across 
the Thames. 

Long is the tale of royalties and knights and mitred 
abbots connected with Southwark, its churches and re- 
ligious houses ; but their names and works must be read in 
the histories, of the parish. '* It is not too much to say that 
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the three greatest achievements in English literature, the 
works of Chaucer and of Shakespeare, together with the 
unfettered spread of the English Bible, are inseparably 
connected with Southwark." There is but little if any 
exaggeration in these words of Mrs. Edmund Boger, who 
contributed a pleasant article on '* Southwark in the Olden 
Time" to the miscellany volume of "Bygone Surrey." 
With Chaucer, certainly, Southwarl^ is closely identified, 
for it was from the old Tabard Inn that the poet watched 
the gathering pilgrims who inspired him with his immortal 
" Canterbury Tales "— 

<* Bifil that in that seson on a day, 
In South werk at the Tabard as I lay, 
Redy to wenden on my pilgrymage 
To Caunterbury with ful devout corage, 
At nyght were come into that hostelrye 
Wei nyne-and-twenty in a compaignye, 
Of sondry folk, by aventure y-falle 
In felaweshipe, and piigrimes were they alie, 
That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde." 

The Tabard Inn was part of the property of the Abbot 
of Winchester — and thus our Pilgrim's Way from the 
west and the pilgrim route from London have another 
connection than their common end — and remained so up 
to the time of the Dissolution, when it was described as 
being "one arrowshot" distance from the king's house 
and park in Southwark. Southwark seems to have be- 
come a regular resort of the unemployed in Tudor times, 
and Henry VIII., in the year before his death, issued a 
proclamation by which he showed that he intended re- 
sorting to strong measures. "For reformation whereof 
like as his most royal! Matie hath thought convenient and 
doth determyne to vse and ymploie all such ruffyns, Vaga- 
bondes. Masteries men, common players, and evill dis- 
posed persons to serve his Matie and his Realme in theis 
his warres in certain Gallies and other like vesselles whiche 
his highnes entendeth to arme forth against his enemyes 
before the first of June next comyng." "Common 
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players,'^ at least, were to haye many trinmplia here during 
the reigns immediately succeeding. Here some &noas 
playhouses were built, and here, as Mr. Sidney Lee has 
told us, Henslowe's ^'Rose Theatre was doubtless the 
earliest scene of Shakespeare's pronounced successes alike 
as actor and dramatist.^' Here, later, at the Globe Theatre, 
the poet had his maturer triumphs ; and here Beaumont and 
Fletcher, those unrelated twins of genius, liyed and worked 
together in a house on the Bankside ; and here yet another 
great dramatic poet, Philip Massinger, lived and died. 
Fletcher and Massinger, it is reported, were buried in 
the same grave in the churchyard of St. Saviour's, South- 
wark, a report which has been taken by some writers in a 
literal sense, and by others to signify nothing more than 
in the same bunal-place. But the glory of the old 
Bankside has gone, a brewery is on the site of the Globe, 
and the new Surreyside theatres are built miles from the 
sites of the places where our national theatre was formed. 

Many are the famous names connected with the borough 
of Southwark — ^the Borough, as it is often called — ^but 
there is no time to linger over them. Lancelot Andrewes, 
the famous Bishop of Winchester, and one of the translators 
of King James's ^< authorised version" of the Scriptures, 
died and was buried here ; and here lived Edward Alleyn, 
actor-manager and Keeper of the Bears to James I., to 
whom we owe Dulwich College. With a certain public 
institution, now happily long since passed away, Southwark 
was also long familiar — ^the Marshalsea debtors' jail ; a place 
which will be readily remembered by readers of ** Little 
Dorrit." To use Charles Dickens's words, written, be it 
remembered, four-and-forty years since, << thirty years ago 
there stood, a few doors short of the church of Saint 
George, in the borough of Southwark, on the left-hand 
side of the way going southward, the Marshalsea Prison. 
It had stood there many years before, and it remained there 
some years afterwards ; but it is gone now, and the world 
is none the worse without it. It was an oblong pile of 
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barrack building, psrdticmed mt 

back to back, so that there were 

by a narrow paved yard hemmed in by high wath duly 

n>iked at top. Itself a close and confioed prison fOT 

debtors, it contained wtthio it a much closer and more 

confined jail for smugglers." Dickens had lively rccoUec- 

tiona of his boyish 

visits to the Mar- 

shatsea, where his 

father was for a time 

confined. 

From Sonthwark 
the Thames takes a 
tng bend to the 
south - west, only 
trending northerly 
again at Putney, and 
the £rst centre of 
historical interest 
which we reach is 
the large adjoining 
parish of Lambeth, 
another old ecclesi- 
astical centre, which, 

despite its growth '- ''- -' ^ 

as a commercial and — ' "^Si 

manufacturins place, '^i' f^"^" ¥":£ i Cij>'ci)'Bo->r 

continues to b^ one li^-^bV- 

of the chief centres of Church lite. Here in Lambeth Palace, 
lying by the river side nearly opposite the Houses of Par- 
liament, we have the London home for eight centuries of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, and even before it was ac- 
<]uired by them in the twelfth century, it was occupied by 
the Bishops of Rochester. Much of the building datet 
from the fifteenth century, and a fine effect the whole has 
as seen &om the river, with its time, weather (and smoke) 
■tuned red brick and stone walli and towers. A large 
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part of the grounds were last year handecl over as a public 
playground for the use of this densely-populated district, 
and it is now being regularly laid out for that purpose. 
The long range of buildings along the river side from 
Westminster Bridge towards Lambeth Palace is St. 
Thomas's Hospital, and Lambeth has in it also the 
well-known Bethlehem (hence "Bedlam") Hospital for 
lunatics, which, founded in the city in the thirteenth 
century, was removed here in 1812. 

Following the river from Lambeth Palace we come next 
to Vauxhall, long famous and sometimes notorious for its 
public gardens. These, then the " Spring Garden," seem 
to have been started early in the reign of Charles L, but 
were put down in 1634 from having grown *' scandalous 
and intollerable." This was followed by a new Spring 
Garden near Charing Cross (where the name still survives 
at the headquarters of the London County Council). 
Vauxhall seems to have early lived down the scandals, 
for John Evelyn records that on July 2, 1661, he "went 
to see the New Spring Garden at Lambeth, a pretty 
contriv'd plantation." Our literature supplies enough of 
references to Vauxhall Gardens to fill a volume, and one 
which would not be very small either, for they continued 
in existence for a couple of centuries with varying 
fortunes until 1859, when they were closed in conse- 
quence of the disgraceful scenes there enacted. Perhaps, 
however, the gardens may be best remembered as de- 
scribed, as " a beauteous garden but by vice maintained," 
by Addison in his account of a visit thereto with his 
friend Sir Roger de Coverley, later by Samuel Pepys, 
and later still by Thackeray in his " Vanity Fair," when 
William Dobbin did not find .the amusements particularly 
lively, and when Jos Sedley was saved from Becky Sharp 
by means of an overdose of rack punch. Gone are the 
tawdry glories of Vauxhall, and we need not waste a sigh 
over them, even though the ground is now all built over. 
Below Vauxhall we come to Nine Elms — ^the trees which 
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gave the locality its name have long since gone*— a place 
mainly notable for its railway goods centre and its brewery ; 
it is memorable also as the supposed place where Guy Fawkes 
and his fellow-conspirators held their secret meetings and 
stored the gunpowder with which they made their famous at- 
tempt on the Houses of Parliament. ' A house was hired here 
by the conspirators^ who paid for their treason with their livesy 
and when some thirty years later that house was destroyed by 
fire, a preacher in Lambeth Church on the thirty-first anni- 
versary of the discovery of the Plot took occasion to make 
an illustration out of the fact. *' You have heard the miracles 
of God's providence in the discovery of this powder plot : 
behold now the mirrour of His justice. The first contriver 
of the fire-workes first feeleth the flame ; his powder sin 
upbraids him, and fleeth in his face." From the somewhat 
grimy aspect of Nine Elms we continue past the extensive 
waterworks, and so to Battersea and one of London's most 
valuable *» lungs." Battersea Park, which is one of the most 
beautiful in London, is so well laid out and carefully looked 
after that it is as delightful an urban pleasure ground as the 
greatest lover of flowers and trees could desire. Its flower- 
borders, its shrubberies, and its "subtropical garden" 
should be visited in successive seasons for their beauties to be 
appreciated to the fiill. Still following along the river — with 
a glance over the water at Chelsea, made classic by Carlyle, 
George Eliot, Leigh Hunt, J. M. W. Turner, Dante Gab- 
riel Rossetti, and others — we next reach Wandsworth, which 
stretches southwards to Balham and Tooting. Here the 
Wandle enters the Thames after its short course of nine miles 
from its source near Croydon, a course which is wholly passed 
within the bounds of my present Itinerary of Surrey within 
the ten -mile radius. A pleasant bit of open ground, with 
some good trees upon parts of it, is Wandsworth Common, 
on the western side of which are the gloomy-looking build- 
ings of the Surrey County Prison. At Wandsworth, 
Nonconformity made its first attempt to set up a Presby- 
terian congregation near London, and in 1572 it issued the 
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explanation of diuendng principln of Church governmniC 
and rules of worship known as the " Orders of Wands- 
worth." 

Our next riverside centre brings n« aearer to such opm 
country as is left between London and Richmond. This is 
PutDey, a place noted for its ierry and its fishery in the 
Dom^day Survey. Tfie ferry has been long put out of 
date by a bridge, and the fishery has dwindled, I tmagine, to 



disappearing point and the interest given way to boating, 
for here has long been a popular place for boating men to 
take to the water, and here for many years the Oxford and 
Cambridge crews have begun their race to Mortlake. The 
main part of Putney lies near the river stretching down to 
Barnes, but a large part of it lies to the south up Putney 
Hill and nearer Roehainpton and the fine open apace of 
Putney Heath. The heath is still a pleasant place for a 
suburban walk, and more especially as it merges into Wim- 
bledon Common and almost reaches at one comer to Roe- 
hampton and Richmond Parks. This heath was a great 
place for duels, but, before I mention two of the most famt^u, 
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I must refer to a more pleasing association, for it is recorded 
that it was here Linnseus had his first sight of the golden 
gorse, unknown to his native Sweden, and fell upon his 
knees and thanked God for having made so beautiful a 
thing. The act inspired Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
with her beautiful lyric ^* Lessons from the Gorse/' with 
its unforgetable closing stanza : — 

" Mountain gorses, since Linnzus 
Knelt beside you on the sod, 
For your beauty thanking God — 
For your teaching, ye should see us 
Bowing in prostration new ! 
Whence arisen, — if one or two 
Drops be on our cheelis — O world, they are not tears but dew.'* 

Here in 1798 William Pitt and George Tiemey had 
their resultless duel (except that honour was satisfied) 
arising out of words spoken in the House of Commons. 
Here, eleven years later. Lord Castlereagh and George 
Canning fought. Each was hit, but neither much hurt. 
Pitt lived for a number of years at the Bowling Green 
House near the Portsmouth road where it crosses Putney 
Heathy and here he returned in broken health from Bath at 
the end of 180 J » when the news of the battle of Austerlitz 
had given him his deathblow. The story runs that as 
he entered his house he noticed a map of Europe on the 
wall and said, *^ Roll up that map, it will not be wanted 
these ten years." On the following January 23 he died, 
with the words ^<Oh, my country! how I leave my 
country ! " on his lips.^ Thomas Cromwell, the son of 
a blacksmith-fuller-brewer-innkeeper, was born here, it is 
believed, about 148 5. Here, too, was born the historian 
Edward Gibbon ; to use his own somewhat smug sentences, 
*' I was born at Putney, in the county of Surrey, the 27th 
of April (O.S.) in the year 1737 ; the first child of the 
marriage of Edward Gibbon, Esq., and of Judith Porten. 

1 According to another version his last words were, " I think 
i could eat one of Bellamy's pies." — ^Eo. 
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My lot might have been that of a slave, a savage, or a 
peasant ; nor can I reflect without pleasure on the bounty 
of nature, which cast roy birth in a free and civilised 
country, in an age of science and philosophy, in a family of 
honourable rank, and decently endowed with the gifts of 
fortune." Besides these quite a number of men of note 
have lived at Putney, which, with its pleasant reach of the 
river and the neighbouring open stretches of common and 
heath land, has kept a countrified air although long since 
connected up with the metropolis as a suburb. 

On Putney Heath until a few years ago there stood 
a house which had been built by David Hartley — son of 
the philosopher — as an example of his invention of fire- 
proof buildings. Here it is said King George IH. 
breakfasted with the inventor while a room below them 
was being destroyed by fire. An obelisk was erected as 
memorial at once of the Great Fire of London, and of the 
new invention for securing buildings against fire. 

Returning from the high heath, from which some good 
views are to be had, to the river, we can keep along the 
Bankside promenade to where the Beverley Brook, after 
running along the western end of Wimbledon Common and 
between Richmond and Roehampton Parks, reaches the 
Thames. Here a sharp bend of the river to the north 
encloses on three sides a portion of our county including 
Barn Elms, Barnes Common, Barnes village, and the 
district of Castelnau lying about the southern end of the 
Hammersmith suspension bridge — all of them, by the way, 
being really included in the parish name of Barnes. Barn, 
or Barnes, Elms is a handsome estate lying along the river 
nearest to Putney, the headquarters of the Ranelagh Club. 
The place has quite a history of its ovm. The mansion 
here was occupied by Sir Francis Walsingham, Eltzabjeth's 
patriotic statesman, who is further interesting to us as having 
represented Surrey in Parliament from about 1574 until his 
death in 1590. Here he kept high state, despite the 
frequency of financial embarrassments — the penalty which 
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A King Surprised 

one of her servants had to pay for entertaining the pageant- 
loving Tudor Queen. As one of her attendants wrote 
idnring her stay at Barn Elms in 1 589, ^< While she is ther 
iiiothing may be moved but matter of delyght and to content 
Iher; which is the only cause of her going thither/' 
[Walsingham's daughter, the wife in turn of Sir Philip 
Sidney, the Earl of Essex, and the Earl of Clanricarde, 
lived here after her father's death. 

Nor was Queen Elizabeth the only monarch who came 
[thither to be entertained, for as we learn from James 
Thome's invaluable alphabetical ^< Handbook to the Environs 
of London/' ^ " In the reign of George 11. the Swiss 
Count Hei4egger, the master of the revels, rented the 
I manor-house. Heidegger was noted at court for his skill 
in arranging entertainments (as he was among the wits for 
his ugliness — < Something betwixt Heidegger and an owl '), 
and the King invited himself one evening to sup with him. 
His Majesty came by boat from his palace at Richmond, 
and it was dark when he reached Barn Elms., There were 
no lights, and he made his way with some difficulty along 
the avenue to the house. That was dark. also, and the 
King grew angry at the absence of preparation, when in 
an instant house, avenue, and grounds became brilliantly 
illuminated by innumerable lamps, which had been so 
arranged as to be lighted simultaneously. The King 
greatly enjoyed the surprise, and as the rest of the enter- 
tainment was equally successful Heidegger was abundantly 
complimented for his device. Heidegger was for many 
years lessee of the King's Theatre, and during the years 
1728-34 Handel was his partner and produced there his 
oratorio of < Esther ' and operas of < Orlando ' and ^Deborah' ; 
but their friendship was of earlier date, and Handel when 
he first came to England resided for some time at Barn 
Elms." 

^ It is a quarter of a century since this work was produced, 
and its excellences are such that a new edition brought up to date 
should prove widely acceptable. 
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However^ it is not only with royal entertainments that 
Barn Elms is associated. Here Cowley the poet lived* 
and here lived also Jacob Tonson^ the publisher of poets ; 
here the Kit-Kat Club held its weekly meetings early in 
the eighteenth century, when, as Sir Richard Blackmore 
put it — 

<< One night in seven at this convenient seat 
Indulgent Bocaj ^ did the Muses treat.*' 

Here, too, Evelyn came to visit his << excellent and in- 
genious friend Abraham Cowley/' as he records in his 
*^ Diary/' and here that greater diarist, Samuel Pepys, also 
came not infrequently to walk and talk and see the company. 
** After dinner I by water alone to Westminster to the 
parish church, and there did entertain myself with my per- 
spective glass up and -down the church, by which I had the 
great pleasure of seeing and gazing at a great many very fine 
women ; and what with that, and sleeping, I passed away 
the time till sermon was done. I away to my boat, and 
up with it as far as Barne Elmes, reading of Mr. Evelyn's 
late new book against Solitude,^ in which I do not find 
much excess of good matter, though it be pretty for a bye 
discourse. I walked the length of the Elmes, and with 
great pleasure saw some gallant ladies and people come with 
their bottles, and basket, and chairs, and forms, to sup under 
the trees, by the water side, which was mighty pleasant ; so 
home." But Pepys has other matters to tell of Barn 
Elms than that of his own visits, for he records a romantic 
and tragic triple duel which took place here on January i6, 
1667-8. ** Much discourse of the duell yesterday between 
the Duke of Buckingham, Holmes, and one Jenkins, on 
one side, and my Lord of Shrewsbury, Sir John Talbot, 
and one Bernard Howard on the other side : and all about 
my Lady Shrewsbury, who is at this time, and hath for a 
great while been, a mistress to the Duke of Buckingham. 

^ An anagram of Jacob. Tonson was secretary to the club. 
^ The new book in question was << Public Employment, and an 
Active Life, Preferred to Solitude" (1667). 
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And so her hoBbaod challenged him, and they met yesterday 
in a close near Bame-Elmes, and there fought : and my 
Lord Shrewsbury is run through the body, from the right 
breast through the shoulder: and Sir John Talbot all along 
up one of his armes ; and Jenkins killed upon the place, 
and the rest, all in a little measure, wounded. This will 
make the world think that the King hath good councillors 
about him, when the Duke of Buckingham, the greatest 
man about him, is a fellow of no more sobriety than to 
fight about a mistress. And this may prove a very bad 
accident to the Duke of Buckingham, but that my Lady 
Castlemaine do rule all at this time as much as ever she 
did, and she will, it is believed, keep all matters well with 
the Duke of Buckingham : though this is the time that the 
King will be very backward, I suppose, to sippear in such a 
business. And it is pretty to hear how the King had some 
notice of this challenge a week or two ago, and did give it 
to my Lord General (the Duke of Albemarle) to confine 
the Duke, to take security, that he should not do any such 
thing as fight : and the General trusted to the King, that 
he, sending for him, would do it, and the King trusted to 
the General ; and so, between them both, as everything else 
of greatest moment do, do fall between two stools." The 
Countess of Shrewsbury, so the story runs, was habited as a 
page and present at the duel, holding the Duke's horse the 
while. The Earl of Shrewsbury died of his wounds after 
some weeks. 

Interesting as are the associations connected with Bam 
Elms, I must not linger over them any longer. Hence we 
may continue along by the river to Hammersmith and 
thence through Casdenau to Barnes Common or village, or 
may return to the Putney road and thence go across Barnes 
Common to the village. The common, though small in 
comparison with the joint expanse of Putney Heath and 
Wimbledon Common, is a very pleasant \At of gorse and 
hawthorn grown land which is crossed by the railway and by 
several roads ; that along the southern edge of it, leading to 
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Richmond, is backed by the trees of prirate grounds, reaching 
up towards Roehampton and Wimbledon. (The turning to 
the left when we are nearly over the common is Roehampton 
Lane — a pleasant way up on to Putney Heath at one of its 
most attractive comers. ) Barnes village lies away to the right 
on the banks of the river at a pretty part of its course, with 
much open ground about Chiswick on the opposite banks. 
Less than a mile beyond Barnes, on the same bend of 
the river, lies the village of Mortlake, which has grown 
considerably of late years. Here we reach the winning- 
post of the inter-University boat-race, which starts from 
Putney, and find Mortlake to be a suburb of growing 
repute, though its development has so far left some stretches 
of the orchards and market gardens which are being 
driven every decade further afield. The suggested deriva- 
tion of Mortlake from Mori lac^ or dead lake, reminds me 
of Tennyson's 

<* Dead lake that holds the shadow of a lark 
Hung in the shadow of a heaven." 

There is now no lake here. 

Aubrey, indeed, calls it Mortlac, but Fuller gives to 
the eye a very different word, Moreclack, while another 
old writer gives it as Moreclark. In this village for 
some centuries the Archbishops of Canterbury lived, until 
Cranmer made it over to Henry VI IL Here, too, was 
at one time — in the sixteenth century — an important centre 
for the making of art tapestries, an industry which was to 
be splendidly re-introduced into Surrey in the nineteenth 
by William Morris. Fuller has a quaint way of mention- 
ing the fact. The author of the *< Worthies " had been 
referring to Surrey gardening when he continued, ** Pass we 
from gardening, a kind of tapestry in earth, to Tapestry, a 
kind oi gardening in cloth. The making hereof was either 
unknown or unused in England till about the end of the 
reign of King James, when he gave two thousand pounds 
to Sir Francis Crane to build therewith a house at More- 
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clack for that purpoae/' These tapestry works, the first 
sustained effort to do anything of the kind in this country, 
proved a costly experiment to Crane, who declared himself 
to be about 0^16,000 out of pocket over them. After 
his death in 1636 they were carried on by the King, but 
did not survive the Commonwealth, Charles the Second's 
attempt to restart them proving abortive. The masterpiece 
of the Mortlake tapestries — many examples of which are in 
existence — is said to be the ** Acts of the Apostles," which 
was presented by James II. to Louis XIV., and is now in 
the National Garde- Meuble of France. 

The tapestry works are said to have occupied part of the 
grounds belonging to Dr. John Dee, the &mous mathema- 
tician and astrologer, who was visited here by Queen 
Elizabeth, as he has recorded with some detail in his 
** Diary." Dee is buried in the parish church, and an- 
other notable, or notorious — it is all a matter of point of 
view — ^person who is buried here is another astrologer, 
John Partridge, who owes no small portion of his posthu- 
mous fame to the merciless satire of Jonathan Swift. The 
story is too well known to need enlarging upon ; how to 
ridicule the almanac-makers Swift foretold the death of 
Partridge on a certain day, and on the day following pub- 
lished a pamphlet declaring the manner of the cobbler- 
philomath's death, and following it up with other writings 
conceived in the same vein, and refusing to believe poor 
Partridge's protestations as to bis being very much alive, 
making fun of his statement that '< he is not only now alive, 
but was also upon that very 29th of March." Swift 
followed his pamphlets up with a broadside <* Elegy on the 
Death of Mr. Partridge," concluding with the celebrated 
lines — 

*< Here, five feet deep, lies on hit back 
A cobbler, starmonger, and qaack. 
Who to the stars in pure good will 
Does to his best loolL upward still : 
Weep, all you customers that use 
His pills, his almanacks, or shoes." 
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Born in the neighbourhood, at Sheen, Partridge died at 
Mortlake about eight years after Swift had killed him. 

East Sheen, which is really part of Mortlake, reminds 
us of the greater Sheen, which is now and has long been 
known as Richmond. A mile from Mortlake we reach the 
first part of Richmond, and one of our centres most rich in 
historical reminiscences, to say nothing of its affording the 
first bit of striking scenery along our Surrey side ramble. 
Few places, indeed, are richer than this in historical asso- 
ciations. Tradition teUs of a home of Anglo-Saxon kings 
here, and certainly from the time of the first Edward 
it has been a place of royal residence. Here Edward III. 
ended his long and brilliant reign ; here Henry VII., who, 
on re-building Sheen Palace after it had been destroyed by 
fire, called it Richmond, died ; and here Queen Elizabeth 
also died. The old palace stood by Richmond Green, and 
was the scene during many reigns of memorable incidents ; 
indeed, the tale of this old town and its associations could 
be made to fill a volume as large as this, and I must content 
myself with but a few hints suggestive of the materials avail- 
able for the student who would learn in detail of the things 
that have happened, the notable men and women who have 
lived and died here. 

The town is, indeed, well favoured both in its surroundings 
and in its associations. Passing through the narrow main 
street on the way to the bridge, we get a good idea of the 
centre of this district, and from the bridge itself we have 
capital views of Thames scenery up stream beyond the 
town side with Richmond Hill's well-wooded slopes imme- 
diately ahead, and down stream with wooded islets, the 
trees of the Old Deer Park on the right bank, and a goodly 
show of vegetation about the gardens and grounds on the 
Middlesex side. Certainly this is the prettiest bit of the 
river which we get from Deptford to here, and one of the 
prettiest in Surrey. The next point to make for is, of course, 
the hill and the park, the summit of the one and the entrance 
to the other being attained almost together. Just short of the 
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Richmond Hill 

entrance to the park, if the day be fine, one's attention is 
irresistibly drawn to that wonderful view of the valley of 
the Thames which is seen from a beautifully laid out terrace, 
and from the bit of open ground upon the western slope of 
the hill just before reaching the Star and Garter Hotel. 
The view takes in the windings of the Thames from the foot 
of the hill, the site of an old royal residence, to Windsor, the 
chief of royal residences ; to the right we see London's 
northern heights, and to the left the rollers of the Surrey 
Downs, and everywhere the view is a well-wooded one, 
thanks to the way in which old trees have been spared and 
new trees planted along this pleasant valley. This sight 
from Richmond Hill — such a sight as is obtainable nowhere 
else so liear to London — has inspired poets and painters,^ 
though an attempt has been made to show that we cannot 
justify any claim to the song of ''The Lass o' Richmond 
Hill, which is said to have been addressed to a Yorkshire 
lass, who dwelt in the northern Richmond. So say the 
quidnuncs, but local tradition knows better, and insists upon 
it that the song is concerned with a Surrey lass and this 
very hill. Proof sufHcing should be the fact that not far 
from the entrance to the park here is an old-fashioned inn 
rejoicing in the name of " The Lass of Richmond Hill,'* 
and certainly plenty of local claimants have been put forth 
as inspirers of the song, while only one claimant has been put 
forth by the Yorkshire Hill, but as that claimant happens to 
be the lady whom the author of the song married, I fear that 
we cannot count MacNally's '' Sweet Lass " as a local cele- 
brity, although we could doubtless produce any number of 
worthy rivals for whom we would no less willingly ''crowns 
resign." 

To return from the song to the scene which has so often 
employed pen and pencil. Here it was that the Duke of 
Argyll took Jeanie Deans on that memorable drive from the 
Strand, as we learn from Scott's "The Heart of Midlothian." 
"The carriage rolled rapidly onwards through fertile 

1 Sir Joshua Reynolds and J. M. W. Turner both painted it. 
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meadows ornamented with splendid old oaks, and catching 
occasionally a glance of the majestic mirror of a broad and 
placid river. After passing through a pleasant village, the 
equipage stopped on a commanding eminence, where the 
beauty of English landscape was displayed in its utmost luxuri- 
ance. Here the Duke alighted, and desired Jeanie to follow 
him. They paused for a moment on the brow of a hill, to 
gaze on the unrivalled landscape which it presented. A huge 
sea of verdure, with crossing and intersecting promontories 
of massive and tufted groves, was tenanted by numberless 
flocks and herds, which seemed to wander unrestrained and 
unbounded through the rich pastures. The Thames, here 
turreted with villas, and there garlanded with forests, 
moved on slowly and placidly, like the mighty monarch of 
the scene, to whom all its other beauties were but accessories, 
and bore on his bosom an hundred barks and skiffs, whose 
white sails and gaily fluttering pennons gave life to the whole." 
Before Sir Walter Scott thus sketched the scene, James 
Thomson,^ who lived in the neighbourhood, had stood upon 
the hill many a time and transferred it to the Summer section 
of his ** Seasons," using the old name of Sheen, which was 
used for some centuries after Henry VII. had, when build- 
ing a palace at the foot of the hill near the river, renamed 
the place after his own earlier title. 

<< Say, shall we wind 
Along the streams ? or walk the smiling mead ? 
Or court the forest glades ? or wander wild 
Among the waving harvests ? or ascend 
While radiant summer opens all its pride, 
Thy hill, delightful Sheen ? Here let us sweep 
The boundless landscape: now the raptured eye, 
Exulting swift, to huge Augusta^ send, 

^ James Thomson lived in the neighbourhood. From May 
1736 until his death twelve years later he lived at a cottage in 
Kew Foot Lane. His cottage was added to by later tenants, and 
was later named Rosedale House, and later still was merged in 
the Richmond Royal Hospital. 

^ Augusta is, of course, London, and the *< sister-hills " are 
Hampstead and Highgate. 
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Now to the sister-hills that skirt her plaiA, 
To lofty Harrow now, and now to where 
Majestic Windsor lifts his princely brow. 
In lovely contrast to this glorious view, 
Calmly magnificent, then will we turn 
To where the silver Thames first rural grows. 

• • • • • ^ 

Heavens ! what a goodly prospect spreads around. 
Of hills, and dales, and woods, and lawns, and spires. 
And glittering towns, and gilded streams, till all 
The stretching landscape into smoke decays." 

The view is one that never palls, and neither Scott nor 
Thomson exaggerates its charms. In Richmond Park we 
get the same view, too, from the walk towards Pembroke 
Lodge — where Lord John Russell spent the last thirty 
years of his life. Daniel Defoe, in his "Journey 
through England" in 1722, touched upon the view with 
matter-of-fact simplicity. " Richmond Park is very large 
and encompassed with a brick wall. In the middle of 
this park is a little artificial hill, called King Henry's 
Mount, firom whence one hath a full prospect of six coun- 
ties, with the City of London at nine miles' distance and 
Windsor Castle at fourteen." Apart from the views,, the 
whole of the park is a magnificent public pleasaunce with 
its undulating surface covered with great stretches of short 
turf diversified by woodlands and dotted all over with fine 
trees. The oaks are especially notable ; and notable also 
are the beautiful old hawthorns with their twisted stems, 
gorgeous in the early summer with their myriads of scented 
flowers. On the abrupt slope overlooking Ham Common 
the hawthorns are especially fine. The trees here form 
indeed one of the great charms of this noble park, and it is 
intersected by such roads as delight the enthusiastic cyclist ; 
the pedestrian may find spots in which for quietude and 
beauty he might, while watching the red and fallow deer, of 
which there are large numbers, believe himself much farther 
from the crowd than he really is. The park measures 
about two and a half miles in its greatest length and about 
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two miles in its greatest Weaclth, wlbile access may be 
had by the easterly Robin Hood Gate to Wimbledon 
Common, and so to further rural excursions. Other gates 
besides the chief one, built in 1798 by ** Capability " 
Brown on Richmond Hill, give on to Kingston on the 
south, Ham on the west, and East Sheen and Roehampton 
towards the north. 

Here in the park is the White Lodge which was built 
by George H., and which has frequently been used as a 
royal residence since. Here the late Queen Victoria 
lived for a while after her mother's death, and here King 
Edward VII. lived previous to his marriage. Here the 
Duchess of York lived when she was Princess May of 
Teck, and here Prince Edward of York was born in 
1894. Sheen Lodge, another of the park residences, was 
the home of the great anatomist. Sir Richard Owen, from 
1852 until his death in 1892. 

One of the most truly rural bits about here is probably 
that stretch of low lands lying between Richmond Park 
and the river — Ham Common, Ham Street, Ham House, 
and Petersham, and the fields immediately at the stream 
side stretching firom the famous Twickenham Ferry along 
towards Kingston. Rural, too, is the approach to it by 
means of the lane running down between the Richmond 
Hill entrance to the park and the Star and Garter Hotel. 
Here, when we reach the river side, we have level grass 
meadows, many pleasant old houses and cottages, a delight- 
ftil old common at Ham, with in front a winding reach of 
the Thames and behind the wooded heights of the park. 
Going back through Richmond — or by the beautiful route 
along the river — we reach, north of the town, the green 
expanse of the Old Deer Park, and so on to Kew 
Gardens and grounds, that Mecca of the happy folk who 
botanise. 

Familiar to all, these beautiful gardens with their price- 
less treasures in plants and trees afford never-ending delight. 
Their situation seems to be peculiarly well fitted to the 
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purpOBe for which the gardeoB were fermedt to bring 
together, either in the open or in suitable glass-houies, 
rc[»'eeeDtative plants from all parta of the world. Eetah- 
liahed in 176(3 by George III., these Royal Botanic 
Gardens were presented to the nation eighty years later, 
and year by year they go on increasing in beanty and \a 
usefulDess, and fonn one of the most popular places for 
holiday-making Londoners, being brought yet nearer to 
them by the new system of electric tramcars. Kcw hat 
become largely a suburb, 
but its glorious gardens 
and tree-grown river 
front, with the near 
neighbourhood of the 
open expanse of the Old 
Deer Park, will con- 
tinue to give it a countri- , 
tied air when it is far 
mcH% extensively built 
about than at present. 

The river, with its 
beauties and the histori- 
cally interesting places 

along its Surrey banks, Hjv/'9»iftce 

must not keep me from 

pointing out that there are other beauties and other interests 
within and about our ten-mile radius, and some of these I 
now wopose to touch upon in a cross-country journey from 
Wimbledon to Croydon. Something of Wimbledon's 
grand common of a iJiousand acres we glanced at from the 
adjoining Putney Heath. It is one of the finest open 
spaces near London, and was for many years the more 
familiar to Londoners from the annual Volunteer camps 
which used to be formed on it, and which of late years 
have been held at Bisley, in another part of our county. 
Wimbledon^s asaociation with the men whose bappy motto 
is "defence not defiance" dates back to long before the 
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modern Volunteer movement, for on July 4, 17999 when 
Napoleon menaced England with invasion, George III. 
held here a grand review of the Surrey Volunteers. Here, 
too, actual fighting has taken place anciently at the battle 
of Wibbandune between the Kings of Wessex and of 
Kent, and modernly in duelling contests, for which, late in 
the eighteenth century and early in the nineteenth, this was 
a favourite meeting-place. Indeed, an encounter took 
place here as late as 1840. The common lies high, and 
its windmill — restored and set going a few years since — 
has long been a ^miliar landmark. Much of the park- 
lands in the neighbourhood have fallen into the hands of the 
builder, but the common has been secured to the public 
these thirty years, and neighbouring as it does Putney 
Heath and Richmond Park, makes this a peculiarly open 
district. Wimbledon was the site of a grand place built 
in Elizabeth's day by Sir Thomas Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
and the home of a succession of notable people, including 
Queen Henrietta Maria, the Parliamentarian General 
Lambert (who here devoted himself to cultivating and 
painting flowers), and Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

A very pretty walk from Wimbledon Common is to be 
had by leaving it in its south-western corner, past Cam- 
bridge Lodge, and up through Coombe Wood, and then, 
keeping always to the left, getting back so to Wimbledon 
village — which is rapidly extending and which lies about the 
southern end of the common ; from it we may easily get to 
Merton, lying just to the east of the railway, by what is 
known as New Wimbledon. Reaching Merton, we come 
to a place with many interesting associations which the 
growth of the neighbourhood cannot destroy. Here was 
an old Merton Priory, sometimes called Merton Abbey, 
where Thomas a Becket was at school at the age of ten. 
But yet earlier in our history Merton is memorable as the 
place where the Danes defeated King Ethelred and his 
greater brother Alfred, and mortally wounded the former. 
As a Priory it was long notable — the Statutes of Merton 
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were passed by the great Council of the Nation which 
met here in 1236 — but by James I. it was sold into private 
hands, and, Uiough one of Surrey's chief ** places of 
strength " in the days of the Commonwealth, it has dis- 
appeared with the exception of a few fragments of wall. 
In the early part of the eighteenth century calico printing 
works were first set up within it to be succeeded by silk 
printing works. Twenty years ago William Morris settled 
his little manufacturing community here, after much difficulty 
in finding a suitable place. In March 1881 he wrote, 
*< On Monday, De M« and I went to look at premises at 
Merton in Surrey, whereof more hereafter : they seem as 
if they would do, and if so, and we can get them, then 
am I for evermore a bird of this world-without-end- 
for-everlasting London." Mr. J. W. Mackail, in his 
biography of the poet, says : ** The premises were disused 
print works, on the highroad fi*om London to Epsom, 
just seven miles ^ fi*om Charing Cross. They had origin- 
ally been a silk-weaving factory, started early in last century 
by some of those Huguenot refugees who had settled in 
large numbers in the neighbouring districts of Wandsworth 
and Streatham. The river Wandle, clear and beautiftil 
then, and even now but little spoilt, runs through them, 
turning a water-wheel and supplying water of the special 
quality required for madder-dyeing." 

Another interesting association with this neighbourhood 
is that of Nelson, who lived with the Hamiltons at Merton 
Place, and fished here in the Wandle. On Friday night, 
September 13, 1805, he wrote as follows in his private 
diary: "At half-past ten drove from dear dear Merton, 
where I left all that I hold dear in this world to go to 
serve my King and Country. May the great God whom I 
adore enable me to fulfil the expectations of my Country ; 
and if it is His good pleasure that I should return, my thanks 
will never cease being offered up to the Throne of His 
Mercy. If it is His good Providence to cut short my 

1 That is, in a straight line. 
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days upon earth, I bow with the greatest sabmissioa, 
relying that He will protect those so dear to me that I 
may leave behind. His will be done : Amen^ Amen, 
Amen." The great Captain seemed to be conscious of 
his near approaching death, and in less than six weeks from 
the time when here at Merton he last prayed over and 
kissed his sleeping child, Horatia, he was lying mortally 
wounded on the deck of the Victory. The house where 
Nelsof) lived has long since disappeared, and the grounds 
of Merton Place have been built over, but the association 
survives in the names of places and inns in the immediate 
neighbourhood. 

South and. south* west of Merton we get some pleasant 
stretches of open country; broad green fields and many 
trees, as yet not immediately threatened by the builder. 
From Merton to Mitcham and Sutton, Morden and 
Cheam, or across the fields to Maiden and Kingston, 
are agreeable journeys, with something of the country about 
them. To reach Mitcham we have a choice of routes — 
one direct in about a mile and a half from near the Abbey, 
the other about a mile further going by Morden Hall and 
entering Mitcham by its rustic-looking station on the 
Wimbledon and Croydon branch of the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway. Here we reach a pleasant 
scattered village in process of absorption into suburbia, but 
with its country charms by no means as yet done away 
with. Here is a fine expanse of common, and here still 
are broad stretches of land given up to the cultivation of 
lavender and other herbs, odoriferous and medicinal. The 
flower farms in spring and summer well repay a visit. 
Here, too, are some delightful reaches of the Wandle — 
a very pleasant riverside vialk being that by footpath from 
the Sutton road to Beddington Corner, and thence either 
to Carshalton and Sutton, or, better still, to Beddington 
and Croydon, the river path between which is somewhere 
described with some enthusiasm by Ruskin. Several small 
streams join the Wandle in this district, and still, I am 
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Queen Elizabeth at Beddington 

amuredy is it true of the waters what Fuller wrote-— 
** Here be excellent trout" The old writer added — and 
this is still true of the neighbourhood — ** There are pleot j 
of the best walnuts in the same place, as if Nature had ob* 
served the rule o£ ^hynCy post phcei nuces.** 

Beddington is a charming village which, despite the 
growth of Croydon on the one hand, and Wallington, 
Carshalton, and Sutton on the other — ^these last three are 
almost linked together fay their outskirts — still retains much 
of its old-world beauty and rural quietude. Beddington 
Park — the mansion of which is now an orphanage — was 
long the seat of the Carew family, and especially notable 
when occupied by the Sir Francis Carew of " the spacious 
days of great Elizabeth." Sir Francis was a great gar- 
dener, and his orangery was long famous for its trees, 
raised, according to family tradition, from seeds brought 
to England by Sir Walter Ralegh. Evelyn, who visited 
the place in 1 700, said that the oranges were ^< large and 
goodly trees, and laden with fruit." They were de- 
stroyed in a great frost of forty years later. At Bedding- 
ton Sir Francis twice entertained his Queen, and here, as 
Sir Hugh Piatt has recorded in his '< Garden of Eden ; 
or, An Accurate Description of all Flowers and Fruits now 
Growing in England," he enacted a pretty practical conceit 
which, we may be sure, would be well appreciated by her 
Majesty. Says he : ** Here I will conclude with a con- 
ceit of that delicate Knight, Sir Francis Carew, who, for 
the better accomplishment of his royal entertainment of our 
late Queen Elizabeth, of happy memory, at his house at 
Beddington, led her Majesty to a cherry tree, whose &uit 
he had of purpose kept back from ripening at the least one 
month after all cherries had taken their farewell of England. 
This secret he performed by straining a tent, or cover of 
canvas, over the whole tree, and wetting the same now and 
then with a scoop or horn, as the heat of the weather re- 
quired ; and so, by withholding the sunbeams from reflecting 
upon the berries, they grew both great and were very long 
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before they had gotten their perfect cheiry colour ) and 
when he was assured of her Majesty's coming, he remoTcd 
the tent and a few sunny day« brought them to their full 
maturity." 

The walk from Beddbgton to Croydon by the banks of the 
Wandle is, as I hare said, 
still a notably pretty one, 
and probably but little 
changed since it won Rus- 
kin's eothuaiasdc praise. 
At Croydon, where, by the 
way, Ruskin used to visit 
his aunt at the old King's 
Head Inn, we find our- 
selves in quite a busy 
town, and, I think, may 
congratulate ourselves on 
not having come by the 
direct road, of which Wil- 
liam Cobbett said, "from 
London to Croydon is as 
: ugly a bit of country as 
any in England. A poor 
apewy gravel with some 
v - ' clay. And, indeed, to- 
"Ofc, tioipi'ni »['»' ^y ^" direct road has 

■\jo\j Or.n.ij, little in the way of scenery 

to recommend it. Here 
we arrive at the junction of the gravel with the chalk, 
which rise* away to the south to the Warlingham, Purley, 
and Epsom downs. Croydon ia a pleasant centre for getting 
to these chalk downs, and the pedestrian or cyclist wishing 
to explore the charms of the esBtem part of the county, o, 
the heart of Surrey, might well come here by train before 
making a start on the roads. The town, too, has some 
interesting buildings to show, such as Whitgift's Hosjntal 
and the remains of the archiepiscopal palace, for Croydon 
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18 of historical importance as having been for centuries the 
residence of the Archbishops of Canterbury, their palace, 
although it had ceased to be occupied in 1758, having 
been sold within the last hundred years, when the new 
palace was built a few miles to the east, at Addington, 
near the Kentish border. There are many good walks 
about Croydon and its suburbs. In old times it seems 
to have been noted as a grimy and none too healthy 
place, but now things are very different ; it is bright and 
pleasant, and has, I believe, long enjoyed a notable position 
in the Registrar- General's mortality returns for the lowness 
of its percentages.^ Its old-time griminess Croydon owed 
to its being one of the principal centres for charcoal burning, 
and its "colliers" are frequently referred to — and generally 
in an uncomplimentary fashion — ^in our sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century literature. A seventeenth century poet, 
Patrick Hannay, who lived for a while near Croydon, has 
left in his verses a not very engaging description of the place 
and of its inhabitants : — 

<< In midst of these stands Croydon, clothed in blacke, 
In a low bottome sink of all these hills ; 
And is receipt of all the durtie wracke, 

Which from their tops still in abundance trills ; 
The unpaged lanes with muddie mire it fills : 
If one shower falls, or if that blessing stay, 
You well may scent, but never see your way. 

And those that there inhabit, suiting well 
With such a place, doe either Nigros seeme. 

Or harbingers for Pluto, prince of Hell ; 

Or his fire beaters one might rightly deeme : 
Their sight would make a soul of hell to dreame ; 

Besmeared with sut, and breathing pitchie smpake, 

Which, save themselves, a living wight would choke." 

Close to Croydon, as I have said, are some pleasant 
walks. About a mile and a half to the west is the beautiful 

^ In this connection it is interesting to recall that Croydon was 
the first'piace to apply for powers under the Health of Towns Act. 
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stretch of Mitcham Common, ^miliar to London golfers ; 
but little further, in a south- easterly direction, arc the wild 
heather-grown and pine-dominated bills of Upper Shirley 
and Addtngton, while immediately to the south of the 
town is Croham Hurst, a beautiful bit of wooded hill, 
rising to nearly five hundred feet, which has recently, after 
threatened danger from builders, been secured as a very 
notable playground for the people of the town, while but 
very little further afield we may reach by Sanderstead or 
Purley the chalk down country east of Epsom, which I 
have touched upon in an earlier Itinerary. 

Of the country more immediately within the influence of 
London, of the line commons with which it is studded, it 
has not seemed necessary to say anything. Clapham and 
Tooting commons, Brockwell and Dulwich parks, and the 
other invaluable open spaces in which Surrey Lcmdonera 
rejoice, I imagine need nothing more by way of descrip- 
tion in a book such as this than will be found in the 
Gazetteer at the end of the volume. 
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ITINERARY THE SEVENTH 
THE VALLEY OF THE THAMES 

Of the Thames valley — Kingston and its suburbs — A Civil War 
skirmish — The Dittons — ^Theodore Hook — An oracle of the 
law — Weston Green — Ember Court — Molesey and the Mole 
— ^The amorous Thames — A Surrey islet — A glance at Middle- 
sex—The pugilistic field of Waterloo — Hurst Park Club — 
West Molesey — A glimpse at Sunbury — Hersham and ** Sidro- 
phel " — Walton - on - Thames — President Bradshaw's house 
and character — The Scold's Bridb — Coway Stakes — A vexed 
question — Venerable authorities — Oatlands Park — A royal 
pleasaunce — A mansion-hotel — The Grotto — St. George's 
Hill— Weybridge—Addlestone— The Crouch Oak— A sign- 
board rhymer — ^Tbe author of "Sandford and Merton" — 
Chertsey — ^Abraham Cowley — His end — Chertsey's ancient 
abbey— To St. Anne's Hill— A fine view— Thorpe— Egham 
— Runnimede and the Great Charter — Cooper's Hill and 
Denham's poem — Bishopsgate — Windsor Park, Shelley and 
" Alastor " — Virginia Water — Sunningdale — ^A pine-grown 
common — A last word, from Cowper. 

V4 Y concluding Itinerary deals with that stretch of Surrey 
which borders the Thames from Kingston to the 
confines of Windsor — a stretch of country that cannot 
vie in general beauty with some other parts of the county 
but which yet includes some pleasant scenery, two notable 
hills from which there are good views, and the immediate 
neighbourhood of the ever-fascinating and ever-varying 
river. It is a stretch of country known to many thousands 
t>f people who visit again and again the dozen familiar 
villages scattered along either side of the stream from 
Kingston to Staines, and yet many of these may have an 
added pleasure when they know of pretty spots or places 
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with historical or literary associations which may easily be 
reached either from the river itself or from ooe or other of 
the stations along the branches of the South-WesterD 
Railway, which supply the valley of the Thames both 
along the Surrey and Middlesex aides. So far as I am 
here concerned with that valley, it is of course only with 
the Surrey side, and ibr the most part with those places 
which lie between the river and the railway line from 
Kingston to Virginia Water. This gives us a bit of 



country narrowed to the town of Kingston at first, but 
widening out almost immediately, and including soine really 
beantillil scenery. The railway line cannot, however, be 
made a rigorous boundary, and at times we shall wander to 
the south of it to visit the quiet woodlands of St. George's 
Hill, the fir-grown expanse of Chobham Common. 

Kingston is a capital GCarting-place, and that not only as 
one of the oldest of the Surrey towns, but also because of 
the choice of routes which we have for reaching it, and 
because it lies just without that immediate circle of metro- 
politan influence which I touched upon in the preceding 
chapter. Of the two railway routes from Waterloo to 
Kbgston, one crosses into Middlesex at Richmond and 
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Kingston* s Place in History 

gets back into our county only at Kingston itself^ therefore 
the better one — from our point of view — is that which takes 
us H)id Wimbledon. On the whole, too, this way is prefer- 
able for giving more satisfactory glimpses of the little open 
country still left to gladden the eyes of dwellers within the 
circle. The time spent on the railway journey is but little 
over half-an-hour, and when we arrive in the ancient assize 
town we find ourselves in a place of considerable extent, and 
one in which old and new jostle themselves curiously on 
every hand, especially about the town-hall. Kingston itself 
has not much that is attractive to show, for it is in the main 
but a populous suburb with considerable *^ expatiation," to 
repeat Fuller's quaint use of the word, at Norbiton and 
Surbiton ; but it is an interesting place owing to its age and 
owing to its having been the stage on which some large 
events have been enacted. Firstly, it was here during the 
tenth century that seven Saxon kings were crowned, some 
of them in an old chapel dedicated to St. Mary which fell 
in 1729, and others, tradition says, in the open. But our 
Kingston history goes yet further back, for there are not 
wanting students who believe that it was near here that 
Caesar and his legions defeated Cassivelaunus and his 
Britons, and forded the Thames in pursuit of the retreating 
foe. The balance of evidence, in the opinion of most 
students, is in favour of the actual crossing having taken 
place some miles higher up. But Kingston can well afford 
to have this case decided against it, for the history of the 
place is full of references to its connection with the monarchs 
and with some of the stirring events in our annals. Here 
a number of our earlier kings were wont to stay, and it was 
here that one of the first steps was taken in the prolonged 
military struggle between King Charles the First and his 
Parliament, and here, too, one of the closing incidents in 
that struggle took place. It was in the Kingston market- 
place about the middle of January 1640-42 that one 
Colonel Lunsford and other royalist officers made the first 
attempt to assemble an armed force in the King's behalf; it 
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was designed for the purpose of seizing the magazine of 
arms in the town, and proceeding thence to Portsmouth to 
secure that fortress. Parliament heard of the move which 
was being made, and promptly had Lunsford arrested, and 
accused the Lord Digby of high treason in that he had 
come to Kingston " in a coach and six horses from Hampton 
Court " (to which his Majesty had retired a couple of days 
earlier), <<and conferred with them a long time, and then 
returned again thither." Of the other most notable in- 
cident in the Civil War connected with this place I shall 
speak a little later when we reach Surbiton. 

On arriving in Kingston by rail the visitor should make 
for the market-place as the chief centre of interest. On 
his few minutes' walk he will pass the Royal County 
Theatre (1897), called into existence by the demand of 
recent years for theatres in the outlying districts of the 
metropolis, and he will pass the chief ofHce of the oldest 
existing county paper, The Surrey Comet. Just before 
entering the market-place from the north-east corner we 
can see the large parish church of All Saints, the main 
entrance of which is on the north side of the market square, 
on our right. The church is a combination of old and new, 
but is worth visiting for its brasses and other memorials of 
dead and gone Kingstonians. <*The tonnisch men of 
Kingston," says Leland, contend that their church occupies 
the site of an old abbey. What is more practically in- 
teresting, especially if we happen in the town upon a 
market day, it is, according to the same authority, ** the 
beste market town of all Southerey." Occupying the 
northern end of the square, with the church at the back of 
it, stands the handsome town-hall, with its leaden statue of 
Queen Anne (1706) over the entrance. Within the hall 
art-lovers will find a portrait of the same queen, painted 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller, and some good stained glass. 
Passing along the market-place some very old places may 
be noticed among the shops on our left, and a few hundred 
yards walk brings us to the ancient stone on which, accord- 
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ing to tradition, the Saxon kings were crowned. It is 
mounted on a base on which the names of these kings are 
recorded, and surrounded by an iron railing. The stone 
was thus erected in 1850, having previously lain in the yard 
between the Court House and the old Debtors' Gaol. Close 
by the Stone is an old red house now the local library, and 
a few yards to the south the road crosses the slight stream 
known as the Hogg's Mill (at one time as the Maldon, and 
sometimes as the New Mill ) River within a few yards of 
its reaching the Thames. This stream is said to take its 
name from a Sussex ironfounder named Hogg, who once 
had a mill on the bank. Turning back from the Kings' 
Stone and taking the west side of the market-place, we 
shall pass a large furniture store, once the ancient Castle 
Inn — Kingston was ever ^mous for its hostelries — and on 
request will be allowed to see the grandly carved Tudor 
staircase which goes up the centre of the building. 

The views of the river from Kingston must be obtained 
either from Canbury Promenade, a pleasant stretch of well laid 
out public garden lying along the river on the London side, 
with agreeable glimpses of the well-wooded grounds of 
Hampton Wick villas on the opposite bank, from the Bridge, 
or else from the Surbiton end of the town, where a narrower 
belt of public garden is known as the Queen's Promenade. 
From here we have a view over the water of the park 
attached to Hampton Court. From any one of these places 
in summer time a wonderfully animated scene meets the eye, 
the river being hereabouts often closely covered with small 
pleasure craft, the whole effect often giving the lie to the 
old writer (was it not Froissart \) who accused the English 
of taking their pleasures sadly. The chief attraction of 
Kingston is the river, and although the archaeologist and 
the historical student may find much in the neighbourhood 
to claim their attention, it is the great waterway which pro- 
vides the interest of the vast majority of visitors ; and if 
this be true of Kingston, how much truer it is of the 
neighbouring Surbiton, which was known as New Kingston 
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in the earlier years of its youthful existence as a suburb of 
the ancient assize town. Now quite a large place, Surbiton 
owes its existence solely to the fact that the original 
Kingston railway station was built some distance from that 
town. One spot of real historic interest which should draw 
the pedestrian aside for a few minutes is a footpath which 
perpetuates in its name the memory of the incident which 
occurred there in the time of the great Civil War. Says 
John Aubrey : *^ In this parish, in the lane between Kyngston 
and Sathbyton Common, was slain the beautiful Francis 
Villiers, at an elm in the hedge of the east side of the 
lane, where, his horse being killed under him, he turned his 
back to the elm and fought most valiantly with half-a- 
dozen. This elm was cut down i68o. • • . The enemy 
coming on the other side of the hedge, pushed off his 
helmet and killed him, July 7, 1648, about six or seven 
o'clock in the afternoon. On this elm was cut an ill- 
shaped V for Villiers in memory of him.'' Villiers path 
will be found turning to the left from the Surbiton Hill 
road ; it leads upwards to the iron bridge which spans the 
deep cutting of the London & South- Western Railway. 
The path is now a neatly gravelled one, bounded by the oak 
palings of villas, but it is interesting to note that on the west 
side of it there are still a number of handsome elms. 

Keeping for the purposes of this Itinerary to that part of 
the county which lies between the Thames and the lines of 
railway by which we may reach the towns and villages on 
its southern banks, we may well hasten back from the scene 
where the unhappy Villiers met his death to the Thames. 
Coming down to the riverside again on the Queen's Pro- 
menade, we turn to the left along the main Portsmouth road, 
which a little further on trends to the left, leaving a tract of 
land between it and the river, which has been here taken by 
the Chelsea and Lambeth Waterworks for their filtration 
beds. On the opposite side are the towers and engine- 
houses of the Company, just before reaching which the 
Brighton road forks off to the left, and a couple of miles 
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To Thames Ditton 

along it lies the village of Hook. Keeping, however, a 
little longer to the Portsmouth road, we pass through a 
portion of Long Ditton, part of which lies away to our 
left. Leaving the highway with the object of keeping as 
near the river as the ways will permit, we turn to the right, 
and in about half a mile reach the pleasant riverside 
portion of the village of Thames Ditton. On our left the 
tireless villa-builder is busily at work ; to the right are the 
grounds of Boyle Farm, long the home of Lord St. 
Leonards, who, born the son of a Westminster hairdresser, 
rose to be Lord High Chancellor of England, and who, 
" within his limits, as nearly as possible realised the ideal of 
an in^llible oracle of the law." Lord St. Leonards died 
at Boyle Farmr on January 29, 1875. Another way of 
reaching this place is to continue a little further along 
the Portsmouth road, and leave it by the turning to the 
right past the level green of Gigg's Hill, the cricketing 
ground where many bowlers and batsmen famous in the 
annals of the county have received their training in the 
game; and this way, too, will take us past the old- 
fashioned hostelry, the Angel, much patronised of London 
cyclists. In the days when Henry VI I L was growing 
** fat and scant of breath," he had the Chase of Hampton 
Court extended over Thames Ditton and the surrounding 
districts, much to the distress of the inhabitants. After his 
death these long-suffering folk petitioned Lord Protector 
Somerset, with the result that the lands were dechasedy the 
deer removed, and the various estates restored to their former 
tenants. 

The riverside portion of Thames Ditton is especially at- 
tractive. The roadway runs down to the ferr)- between 
Boyle Farm, which is partly visible behind its high wall, on 
the right, and the ancient Swan Inn on the left, and a 
pretty view of Hampton Court Park is obtained from here, 
or from the inn garden, which runs down to the water^s 
edge. This building, low-built and creeper-covered, is a 
most picturesque stopping-place, and is familiar to Thames 
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anglers, most of whom will remember that its attractions 
were sung in jingling verses by that master of facile rhyming, 
Theodore Hook, one stanza of whose composition — ^im- 
promptu it is said — ^most here represent the whole : — 

<< Here, in a placid waking dream, 

rm free from worldly troubles, 
Cabn as the rippling silver stream 

That in the sunshine bubbles ; 
And when sweet Eden's blissful bowers 

Some abler bard has writ on, 
Despairing to transcend h'u powers, 

ril tStto for Ditton." 

Passing the front of the Swan we come to engineering 
works on our right and a bronze foundry on our left, and 
further on terraces of small houses have been built. In 
fine weather this << summer road ** may here be followed 
through low-lying meadows to Molesey, about a mile or 
so away. Better is it, however, to retrace our steps 
a little past the church — ^where the curious in such 
things will find a font of great antiquity and some brasses 
— and so on . to Thames Ditton Station. Here the road 
forks immediately where the railway spans it, the right line 
leading straight to the entrance of Ember Court, and so to 
Molesey, and that on the left, which is the more attractive, 
through the scattered village of Weston Green. Here we 
have first a small green, with some pleasant old-fashioned 
houses with old gardens and good trees about them, and 
then a much larger one where long terraces of small houses 
are rapidly making a suburb of an old-world corner of the 
county. Following this road we make straight for Esher 
Station, but instead of going under the bridge turn in 
the opposite direction, and make for the river at Molesey, 
about two miles away. Here again the builder is busily 
at work, villas rising and flats being threatened on the grass 
lands to the right. On our left, for a large part of the way, 
we have the well-wooded grounds of Imber or Ember 
Court, at one time the home of Sir Francis Burdett, the 
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Across the Mole 

champion of reform and freedom of speech. Then come* 
a pleasant stretch of orchard shortly before we go over the 
bridge by which the road here crosses the Ember, a braoch 
of the Mole which leaves the parent stream about a mile 
and a half away, and runs more or less closely parallel with 



■t — getting indeed within a few yards of each other where 
we cross them, for scarcely are we over one bridge before 
we reach the other — that over the Mole — ^having crossed 
which we are in the town of East Molescy, a place which 
has considerably increased during recent years, probably 
owing in part to its nearness to Hampton Court, with which 
it is connected by an iron bridge. East Moleaey has not 
any particular claims to beauty, and but little to historical 
interest except as the place where John Penry printed the 
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earliest of his famous " Martin Mar-Prelate '* tracts in 
1588. Now the place is patronised mainly by lovers of 
boating and racing — ^for Hurst Park is in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The view from the bridge is well worth 
lingering over. Looking up the river towards the lock we 
have a pretty view chiefly to the right, with the weir and the 
well-wooded Middlesex side, for the rows of villas on our 
own bank have little to recommend them from the picturesque 
point of view. A little way from the bridge near where 
the Mole empties itself into the Thames is the railway 
station (named Hampton Court); standing on the kind 
of delta formed between the junction of the Mole and 
Ember with the Thames. Here the Mole is not particularly 
attractive, but in other parts of her course — ^to adopt the 
sex given by Michael Drayton — we find some scenes of 
delightful beauty. Drayton, by the way, in the seventeenth 
**song" of his " Polyolbion,'' pictures the Thames as a 
sprightly youth hastening to his espousals with the fair 
Medway, drawn from his proper object by a sudden 
affection — 

" 'Gainst Hampton Court he meets the soft and gentle Mole, 
Whose eyes so pierced his breast, that seeming to foreslow 
The way which he so long intended was to go, 
With trifling up and down, he wand*reth here and there; 
And that he in her sight transparent might appear, 
Applies himself to fords, and setteth his delight 
On that which most might make him gracious in her sight." 

The Mole is shown no less determined in her affection for 
the Thames, and though confined within high hills, ** under- 
neath the earth for three miles' space doth creep,'* thus 
proving her affection and justifying her name at the same 
time. 

Continuing on our way from East Molesey, we have a 
choice of three more or less closely parallel routes, the 
pleasantest of which is that along the riverside, for all this 
early part of our touring would lack distinction were it not 
for the neighbourhood of the Thames. The alternatives 
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A Thames-side Walk 

are to return along the matn street and then turo down a 
by-road to the right through a suburb of the place Icdowd 
as Kent Town, with its undutioguuhed chnrch ttanding on 
a triangle fi-amed in roadways, and bo on to the forbidding 
fences of Hurst Park racecourse, or to retrace our path 
through Molesey almost to the Mole Bridge, and then, in 
accordance with the 
guide-post's digit, pur- 
sue the regular course 
to West Molesey, a mile 
or BO away. Better by 
far, at once more in- 
teresting aod more pic- 
turesque, is the journey 
along the river bank, 
although it is a round- 
about way of reaching 
the little village of West 
Molesey. What with 
building laud, and grassy 
meadows over which the 
shadow of the coming 
builder seems already 
cast, and later the ugly 
Miclosure of the race- 
course with its black and 

white palings, our walk (^b-^'^Kj r,f..>pls 

or ride of a mile does 

not give us much that is attractive on our own side of 
the river, but the stream itself, with its well-grown islets, 
first Tagg's Island — which is part of Middlesex — and 
then Garrick's Island — which we can claim for Surrey 
— and with its comfortable-looking houseboats and its 
movemeot of pleasure craft, is a constant delight ; while 
oo the Middlesex shore are seen some of the line chest- 
nuts for which Bushey Park, on which we are looking, 
is BO justly &med. Beyond Garrick's Island we can get 
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a glimpse through the trees of Garrick's villa and of the 
temple which he dedicated to Shakespeare in his beauti- 
ful garden on the river bank. Then we see Hampton 
Church and the prettily-situated village about the rise on 
which it is built, and our glimpse of Middlesex picturesque- 
ness is brought to an abrupt end by a long succession of 
ugly waterworks. On our own side the view has, we must 
confess it, been sufficiently uninteresting. The land on our 
left, enclosed by black palings, now known as the racecourse 
belonging to the Hurst Park Club, was at one time an open 
space called Molesey Hurst, and here, in the palmy days 
of pugilism, the two human animals who had received due 
backing set to to disfigure one another in the view of thou- 
sands of the patrons of *' the fancy " of all ranks of life. 
The Hurst, as it was called, was the scene of so many 
encounters during the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
that it was fondly named the pugilistic Waterloo. In the 
very month of Wellington's climax to his military career 
a notable encounter took place here, and a month or so 
later the victorious principal returned here, and, before 
upwards of 10,000 witnesses, was beaten by a negro. A 
gay scene it is nowadays when the weather is fine, and all 
sorts and conditions of men are draWn to the course by 
a combination of two inherent passions — that for <' seeing a 
race " and that for gaining money by gambling ; but we 
have no occasion to linger here, and passing along we 
find a break in the black fencing opposite a hilly island, 
belonging to Surrey, be it noted, with a single poplar 
growing on it — apparently an artificial hill largely formed 
of the sand dug out in making the filtration beds which 
cover many acres of the Middlesex side. Going by this 
turning, between the racecourse and the racing-stables, 
with the tarred fence on either hand, we come into a quiet 
road, quiet only if we happen not to have hit upon a race day, 
and in about half a mile or so find ourselves in the small vil- 
lage of West Molesey, long the home of John Wilson Croker, 
the editor of Boswell's Johnson, whose work Macaulay 
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A Riverside Walk 

stigmatised in a famous essay as << ill-compiled, ill-arranged, 
ill-written, and ill-printed." Although East Molesey is 
rapidly extending its villas in this direction, West Molesey 
is still largely unspoilt, and lying away from the river and 
on a by-road, keeps much of its rural character. Leaving 
this place, we have again a choice of three routes. Keeping 
within the bounds of our district, we may return to the 
riverside by Hurst Park, or stopping short may turn to 
the left by the black fence and take an uninteresting bit of 
road between the new reservoirs and the old brick wall 
bounding Apps Court, or we may keep straight along past 
Apps Court on the Walton road. A fourth route is 
offered, for we may strike south for Hersham, which is 
the further side of our railway boundary, but which, owing 
to its nearness to Walton, may well be visited at the same 
time. For picturesqueness the first is preferable, as at 
most seasons of the year the river with its wooded banks 
has more variety and beauty than the low-lying fields of 
this part of the Thames valley. Following the river, we 
have waterworks for a while on both sides, but on the 
further side these soon give place to gardens with fine 
trees, with well-grown eyots in the foreground. We pass 
Sunbury with its old-fashioned inns and houses clustering to 
the very water's edge ; on the opposite shore Sunbury Lock, 
which, with the large island on its further side, is in Surrey. 
A wooden bridge crosses from the old lock-keeper's house 
to the island, whence a ferry will take one to Sunbury. 
Keeping to our Surrey bank we pass, by the end of the 
island, Sunbury Weir, which is here some distance away 
from the lock, and then have a pretty reach of the river 
with closely-growing willows on the further side, on to 
Walton Bridge. 

From West Molesey past Apps Court, a pleasant 
old house standing some way back in park-like grounds 
with some fine trees, is the shortest route, and with its 
level fields bordered with handsome elms is by no means 
unattractive, especially during the first part of it. A similar 
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journey is that by Herfiham^ the road going between fields 
and market gardens bordered with trees, though it gives us 
at first but a poor opinion of Hersham with its shabby group 
of cottages, especially when told, as I was on first visiting it, 
that these same cottages formed Hersham, my informant 
adding that there were a few more houses down the road. 
The " few more houses " resolved themselves into quite a 
pleasant village scattered about a capital green, such as made 
me the better appreciate the taste of William Lilly, the old 
seventeenth century astrologer — the Sidrophel of Buder's 
** Hudibras " — who bought a house and retired here. 

Cyclists, if the roads are heavy, may lind the road prefer- 
able to the towing path, along which, however, I have ridden 
without much trouble in all weathers, although there are some 
breaks in the bank a little beyond Hurst Park which call 
for either careful steering or dismounting. Walton Bridge 
is entirely in Middlesex, the capital county possessing a 
portion of the land on this side — that swampy tract 
over which a continuation of the bridge proper carries the 
road above the flood-level ; within sight of the bridge we 
may turn up to the left, and in a few minutes' walk, having 
turned to the right again, reach a spot of considerable 
interest. Ahead is an inn sign, the Old Manor House, 
and a short distance before reaching it two rows of poor- 
looking cottages standing at right angles to the road. At 
the top of the court between these stands the real old Manor- 
House — a fine specimen of Elizabethan country-house, 
which, however, the visitor should see from the other side 
as well, as, owing to its surroundings, this back view is not 
particularly impressive. Here lived, according to tradition, 
John Bradshaw, the President of the Court which sentenced 
Charles the First, the man of whom his friend John Milton 
wrote so finely, " his glory is as much exalted above that of 
all other tyrannicides, as it is both more humane, more just, 
and more strikingly grand, judicially to condemn a tyrant, 
than to put him to death without a trial. In other respects 
there was no forbidding austerity, no moroseness in his 
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A Great Regicide 



: and benign ; but die great 
character which he then sustained, he with perfect con- 
. sistency Btill sustains, so that you would suppose that not 
only then, but in every future period of his life, he wa» 
sitting in judgment upon the King." Not only Bradshaw 
but Cromwell himself is said to have lived for a while at 



Walton, at Ashley Park lying to the south on the way to 
liie rwlway station. 

Walton Church is especially worth visiting by the lover 
of domestic antiquities, for here is preserved a specimen of 
that rare instrument of torture known as a gouip's or 
scold's "bridle," a mechanical contrivance for enforcing 
silence upon women unable to enforce eilence upon them- 
selves. This relic of a bygone barbarism was presented in 
the early part of the seventeenth century by one who is 
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supposed to have suffered from a woman's unbridled tongue. 
Its inscription runs — 

** Chester presents Walton with a Bridle 
To curb women's tongues that talk too idle." 

Lilly the astrologer, whom I have mentioned as living at 
Hersham, became a churchwarden of Walton and was 
buried here, Elias Ashmole erecting to his memory (at a 
cost of ^6, 4s. 6cl.) "a fair black marble stone ;" here, 
too, is buried William Maginn, the brilliant contributor to 
Black*wood^ s Maga%ine in its palmiest days, the supposed 
original of the Captain Shandon of "Pendennis." The village 
of Walton is pleasant and comfortable-looking, with much 
expatiation into the surrounding country where new villas 
are being rapidly erected ; unless, however, it is proposed to 
cross the railway and take one of the roads in a southerly 
direction — and delightful ways they are, particularly the 
switchback road to Hersham — or to approach St. George's 
Hill, as may well be done from the Walton side, it will be 
best to turn back to the river, which we join again at 
Walton Bridge. Immediately on our right, among grand 
trees of great variety, stands Mount Felix, a handsome place 
with a campanile, which was built rather more than sixty 
years ago. 

Standing on Walton Bridge we get views both up and 
down stream which are as good as any immediately on the 
Thames up to this point ; in either direction the water is 
seen as it takes a sharp bend, with sufficient trees to 
diversify but not enough to obscure the view. Looking 
up stream, too, with Halliford and Shepperton away on 
the Middlesex side and the rising park of Oatlands on 
our own, we have before us the probable scene where 
Julius Cxsar forded the Thames in pursuit of Cassivelaunus. 
There is, as I have before mentioned, wide divergence of 
opinion as to where this crossing took place, some theories 
making it to have been from South wark to London, others 
from Kingston, and others here at Cowey Stakes, above 
Walton. This is the most widely accepted theory, the 
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Cowey Stakes 

belief being that the Britons fixed great stakes in the bed 
of the river to intercept the pursuing legions ; and, indeed, 
the Venerable Bede has recorded that the stakes << are seen 
to this day, about the thickness of a man's thigh, stuck 
immovable, being driven hard into the bottom of the 
river." Camden considered himself the first to identify 
Caesar's crossing-place with Cowey Stakes, for though 
Bede described the stakes he did not name their locality ; 
a curious confirmation, as it seems to me, of the theory 
which identifies this place with that indicated by Bede is 
mentioned by Bray (one of Surrey's chief historians), who 
records <' one Simmons, a fisherman, who had lived here 
and known the river all his life, told him, in 1807, ^^^ 
at the place called Cowey Stakes he had weighed up 
several stakes of the size of his thigh, about six feet long, 
shod with iron, the wood very black and so hard as to turn 
an axe." In Brayley and Britton's " History of Surrey " 
we read, after a record of Bede's utterances, that Geoffrey 
of Monmouth gives nearly the same account of the stakes. 
The account is really much fuller, indicating a locality near 
London as the place where the stakes were employed, for 
Geoffrey says, "In the river Thames, on \i^hich Csesar 
intended to sail up to Trinovantum (London), he (Cassive- 
launus) caused iron and leaden stakes, each as thick as a 
man's thigh, to be fixed under the surface of the water, that 
Caesar's ships might founder." And in his next chapter the 
historian declares that the plan succeeded, a number of ships 
were sunk, many thousands of men drowned, and Caesar sub* 
sequently repulsed. It is curious that the Venerable Bede, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, and the nineteenth century fisherman 
should all indicate the thickness of the stakes by the same 
illustration. Caesar's own statement, given in the fifth book of 
his Commentariesy is that he led his army to the river eighty 
miles from the sea, and that when there he learned that 
the enemy was strongly stationed on the opposite side, that 
the bank was defended by sharp stakes driven into it, and 
that stakes of the same kind were fixed in the bed of the 
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river, concealed by the water. Despite these efforts of 
the Britonsy the Roman army appears to have got across 
with but little difficulty. 

Within an easy walk — lending colour to Camden's 
theory — is the site of a great camp on St. George's Hill, 
which should be visited by any one going either to Walton 
or Wey bridge. On our way thither from Walton Bridge 
we turn to the right, opposite to Mount Felix, and follow 
the Weybridge road, which gradually rises past comfort- 
able villa residences standing in well-shrubbed grounds, 
and in about a mile reach Oatlands Park, which is in effect 
a suburb connecting Walton and Weybridge. The park 
itself lies to the right of the road, and is entered by a 
broad carriage sweep which takes us to the large hotel 
now occupying the position once held by a famous royal 
palace. The original palace, built by Henry VIH., was 
a large pile of buildings and was long a favoured royal 
residence. Here Queen Elizabeth came to see the hunting 
of the deer, and here on one occasion — a memorial brass 
in Walton Church testifies to the truth of the story — one 
John Selwyn, the keeper of Oatlands Park, distinguished 
himself in wondrous wise. During a stag-hunt in the park 
which the Virgin Queen graced with her presence, Selwyn 
suddenly leaped from his horse upon the back of the stag, 
while both were running at full speed, succeeded in keeping 
his seat with apparent ease, guided the surprised beast 
towards the Queen, and then stabbed it so skilfidly that it 
fell dead at her Majesty's feet. Here James the First's 
Queen lived, and here Henrietta Maria, the Queen of 
Charles the First, spent much of her anxious time during 
the troubles between the King and the Parliament, and 
here their youngest son, " Henry of Otelands," was born. 
The palace was largely destroyed during the Civil War, 
but on the Restoration the Dowager Queen returned here, 
and after a while leased it to the Earl of St. Albans. 
Oatlands changed hands several times again before the close 
of the eighteenth century, when it was purchased by 
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Frederick, Duke of York, whose Duchess was a highly 
popular Lady Bountiful of the neighbourhood. On the 
village green is to be seen a column to her memory — said 
to be the original column which marked the centre of 
London's Seven Dials. After the Duke's death, Oatlands 
became the property of Edward Hughes Ball Hughes, a 
social celebrity known as '* Golden Ball," and in the 
middle of the nineteenth century the estate, then some three 
thousand acres in extent, was divided and sold. The 
remains of the park, some forty odd acres well grown with 
fine and varied timber, is that surrounding the hotel. 
Visitors with a taste for the curious should not fail to visit 
the famous grotto, partly built, it is said, at a cost of about 
^40,000 by the Duke of Newcastle, from whom the 
Duke of York had purchased the estate. Close by the 
grotto, too, will be noticed the Duchess of York's ** dogs' 
cemetery," with its tombstone memorials to many of her four- 
footed friends. These lie in the grounds of Mr. Swinfen 
Eady, K.C., but permission to visit them is obtainable at 
the hotel. Leaving Oatlands Park we are in a residen- 
tial part of Weybridge, and at the cross-roads a little 
further on turn to the left, taking the right fork, and 
make for Weybridge Station, where we cross the line, and 
a pleasant walk by pine-scented ways takes us at about half 
a mile from the station to a turning on the left which must 
be followed upwards to the summit of St. George's Hill, 
where there is to be seen the camp which I have men- 
tioned, and where we may obtain grand views of the sur- 
rounding country. The hill is finely grown with trees, 
especially firs and birches, and is a perfect place for spend- 
ing time in woodland quiet, while the many spurs which jut 
out from the main hill are so many natural observation points 
from which there are fine panoramic views both of the 
valley of the Thames east and west, and away over the 
open naoorlands towards Bagshot, and towards the Hog's 
Back to the south. Along the immediate western foot of the 
hill runs the Wey, and at but a little distance to the east 
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the Mole in one of its most westerly windings. Al- 
though this magnificent estate of St. George's Hill is 
private property, visitors are allowed to wander about it at 
their will, and there are several paths leading to its summit, 
so that it may be approached from Weybridge, Walton, or 
Byfleet. T^e diversity of its woodlands, its heather, gorse, 
and bracken render it a perfect place of its kind, and one 
which I imagine few people leave without a firm resolve to 
visit it again and yet again. On the summit of the hill 
looking to the west is a Swiss chalet, where refreshments 
can be obtained, and which (on permission being obtained 
from the steward to the estate) picnic parties can use. 
From near the chalet a narrow pine-clad spur runs out 
in a westerly direction and ends almost abruptly, and from 
here there is a good view. The growth of large trees over 
the hill has lessened the breadth of view on which some 
earlier writers have dwelt, but if there be a loss in one way 
it is a gain in another, for it leads us again and again to sur- 
prise views as we approach the steeper sides of the hill. 

Returning to Weybridge from St. George's fascinating 
hill, we take the middle of the three branches of the road 
across the common after crossing the railway bridge, and so 
reach the town, where it clusters thickliest about the church- 
yard walls. Turning to the left, opposite the church, we 
soon reach the bridge across the Wey from which the 
place takes its name. Near here stood Ham House, where 
lived James the Second's Countess of Dorchester — a house 
destroyed long since. Here, where we cross it, the river 
is joined by the Wey Navigation Canal, alongside of which, 
at a lower level, our road continues for some way towards 
Addlestone. There is nothing particularly attractive on 
this short walk, and if one is afoot and bound for Chertsey 
it is advisable to take the footpath to the right just after 
crossing the narrow bridge which spans the Bourne a little 
before reaching Addlestone. The road to Chertsey by the 
low-lying farm-lands about Addlestone Moor is in no way 
interesting, and a cycling Dr. Syntax bound for Chertsey 
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will do well to make a bold detour by Addlestone and 
Ottershaw, or at least to go via Addlestone, even if he does 
not go so far afield as Ottershaw. Turning left at the finger- 
post we leave on our right Woburn Park, a place which, as 
laid out by Philip Southcote in the mid part of the eighteenth 
century, won the praise of " The English Garden " Mason, 
and of the fastidious Horace Walpole, and which is now a 
Roman Catholic school under the charge of the Josephite 
Fathers. Addlestone, a large scattered village, has no 
special picturesqueness to recommend it ; but it is pleasant 
to recall that here Charles Knight, one of the pioneers of 
cheap literature, and Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Carter Hall, 
miscellany- writers, whose work has long since had its day, 
lived for some years. The most interesting thing in the place 
is the great old Crouch, or Wickliffe Oak, which is reached, 
following the route by which we have entered Addlestone, 
by turning to the right by the Magnet Inn, a little distance 
after crossing the railway. The wonderfully gnarled oak 
will be seen spreading its great low branches to the right a 
little beyond the Princess Mary's Village Home. The oak, 
which is of very great age, is said to have marked at one 
time the boundary of Windsor Forest — the nearest point of 
which has now shrunk some four miles away ; under its 
branches too, saith tradition, Wickliffe once preached, and 
Queen Elizabeth once refreshed herself. Until the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century this was conmion land. A 
local superstition prescribed the bark of the Crouch Oak to 
be taken internally as a love charm ; but if its efficacy had 
ever been proved, it is to be feared that the giant tree would 
have been stripped long since. Many years ago the oak 
nearly fell a victim to the axe of the utilitarian, for it is re- 
ported to have been sold for timber by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests, and was only saved by being bought 
back by a resident, who had it enclosed. Addlestone in 
past times had a second fine old tree in the Spinney Oak, 
but this has long since disappeared. 

Returning from the visit to the patriarch whose gnarled 
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trunk has seen the forest recede and a spreading village 
grow around him — ^nay, the snorting railway engines run 
within a few hundred yards of his shade — leaving him 
to his centuries' musings we return to the road we had 
left, and turning to the right arrive shortly at the cross- 
roads in the middle of Addlestone. Our road lies straight 
ahead if we seek after beauty and freshness, but if 
we wish to reach Chertsey rapidly we must turn to the 
right. Going to the left we may reach Byfleet, prettily 
situated about the Wey meadows, and so to St. George's 
Hill and the well-wooded slopes about its base ; on our 
road at New Haw we cross the Wey Navigation by a very 
steep bridge, just before reaching which we pass an inn 
with one of those rhyming signs which are presumably 
supposed, by tickling the fancy, to " raise a thirst/' The 
traveller from either direction is appealed to ; coming from 
Addlestone we have in halting rhythm : — 

" Before this bridge you try to pass, 
Pray step in and take a refreshing glass ; " 

and from the opposite way, with rhyme nearly as faulty : — 

" Now this bridge you're safely over, 
Please step in and take a drink your spirits to recover." 

(A similar invitation is offered by an inn at St. (Catherine's, 
near Guildford.) 

Leaving, however, that journey by which we can easily 
reach Wisley or Cobham — in the district described in my 
fourth Itinerary — we go straight on past Addlestone Church 
by a pleasant two miles of road of varying level, with rising 
and cQversified farm-land on our right and attractive glimpses 
over to the pine-grown commons north of Woking. This 
brings us to Ottershaw, a scattered village lying for the 
most part about the junction of half-a-dozen roads. The 
road to the right is that which will take us to Chertsey ; but 
little more than a pretty mile's journey to the south, turning 
to the left, half a mile beyond the church, will take us to 
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a place of great interest to ail who are attracted by the 
amenities of literature or the eccentricities of character, for 
here at Anningsley Park dwelt Thomas Day, the author of 
one of the most inexplicably popular of children's books, 
*< Sandford and Merton," and a man whose life and char- 
acter occupy an extremely interesting chapter in the records 
of the eccentricities of genius. It was here at Anningsley 
that Day, to quote Mr. Leslie Stephen's concise record, for 
the last eight years of his life from 1781, ^Uook up farm- 
ing energetically, lived simply without a carriage, saw no 
society, and spent his income upon improving his estate. 
He lost money by his farm, but was consoled by the 
employment given to the poor. He declined invitations to 
take part in political agitation, fpreferring his schemes of 
moral and social reform, and approving of Pitt's administra- 
tion. He studied mechanics, chemistry, and physic, became 
a good lawyer, and wrote < Sandford and Merton ' to set 
forth his ideal of manliness." Returning from Anningsley 
to Ottershaw we have a pretty two miles of road by Botley 
Park to Chertsey, one of the pleasantest of the Thames-side 
towns within our county. 

Almost at once on entering Chertsey we are again at a 
spot rich in association with a notable figure in our literary 
annals, for a little after passing over the level crossing by the 
railway station we come to a long house rising immediately 
from the pavement on our left, and an inscription upon its 
wall informs us that here lived the poet and essayist 
Abraham Cowley : " The porch of this house, which pro- 
jected ten feet into the highway, was taken down in the 
year 1786 for the safety and accommodation of the public. 
Here the last accents flowed from Cowley's tongue." 
Hither he came in 1665, and here in 1667, before attaining 
his fiftieth year, he died from a fever caused by injudicious 
exposure. Says Joseph Spence in his "Anecdotes," in 
giving the story of Cowley's death as he had it from Pope : 
"His death was occasioned by a mere accident whilst his 
great friend, Dean Sprat, was with him on a visit at 
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Chertsey. They had been together to see a neighbour of 
Cowley's, who (according to the fashion of those times) 
made them too welcome. They did not set out for their 
walk home till it was too late ; and had drank so deep that 
they lay out in the fields all night. This gave Cowley the 
fever that carried him off. The parish still talk of the 
drunken Dean." Sprat's own version, by the way, is that 
Cowley caught a fatal cold through staying too long among 
his labourers in the meadows. Cowley's poetry is, I fear, 
little read nowadays, his metaphorical style, and here and 
there his particular kind of coarseness, being out of fashion 
at the time; his essays, with their accompanying poems, 
certainly do not merit neglect. One of the chief poets of 
his time, Cowley was buried in Westminster Abbey ; to 
use Aubrey's words, <* he lies buried near the monument of 
Sir Geoffrey Chaucer in Westminster Abbey, and his 
friend Sir John Denham lies by him near Sir Geoffrey's 
grave." 

Continuing along Guildford Street from the Porch House 
we reach the church, in the broad old-fashioned main street, 
with the market-house on our right. A footpath by the 
church will take us through to Abbey Mead, the site of the 
ancient abbey to which it is surmised the town owed its 
existence. This was established here as a great monastery 
by Frithwald, ruler of the Kingdom of Surrey, in the sevendi 
century, and was the first religious house formed in Surrey. 
A couple of centuries later it was devastated by the North- 
men, who slaughtered the monks, but was re-established in 
964 by a colony of Benedictines, and continued to flourish 
up to the time of the general dissolution of monasteries 
under Henry VIII. and his "Hammer." In the mid 
part of the nineteenth century elaborate excavations on the 
site revealed much of the character of the abbey buildings, 
and a wonderful series of encaustic paving tiles were laid 
bare, chiefly illustrating the Arthurian legends. These, re- 
productions of which have been published in a handsome 
portfolio, are now preserved in the Royal Architectural 
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Museum at Westminster. Nothing but a bit of the abbey 
walls remains of this great foundation, which must have had 
a great influence on life in this western part of the county 
in the days when the Abbot of Chertsey could hunt the 
red-deer in '* the waste of his manor of Egham and Thorpe." 
'< In this Abbey was buried without funeral pomp King 
Henry VI., stabb'd in the Tower by the Duke of Gloucester, 
of the House of York, and convey 'd ignobly *to this place, 
where he lay till Hen. VH. translated his body to 
Windsor." The brief record brings instantly to mind 
that poignant scene in Shakespeare's Richard IILy where 
Lady Anne, going through London with the 

** Poor key-cold figure of a holy king I 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ! " 

pauses to curse the usurping Crookback, and then resumes — 

" Come now towards Chertsey with your holy load, 
Taken from Paul's to be interred there ; 
And still, as you are weary of the weight, 
Rest you, whiles I lament King Henry's corse." 

Leaving Chertsey we have a choice of widely contrasting 
routes for reaching Egham near the western boundary of 
our county, and in sunmier time the road nearest the river 
may be recommended, running as it does through low-lying 
meadows with picturesque stretches of willows and reeds 
about the streamlets and ditches which intersect this bit of 
the valley. Shortly after leaving the town, if one is afoot, 
an attractive walk to Thorpe may be had by following a 
footpath which goes off to the left. The longer way round, 
which for variety and interest should not be neglected, is 
that by St. Anne's — a hill from which there are capital 
views, and one which is memorable for having on its slopes 
the park and house of Charles James Fox. To get to St. 
Anne's Hill — «* a most Romancy place," as Aubrey tells 
us — we may either take the left branch of the road at the 
west end of the main street in Chertsey, or returning down 
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Guildford Street turn to the right a little before reaching 
the station. About half a mile or so in either case will 
bring us to an old-fashioned ion, the Golden Grove, before 
which Gtands a grand old tree with a platform amid it« 
branches in which b number of people can in summer time 
refresh themselves in a pleasant natural arbour. From here 



~-0^ G|oldGi\ t^rov'c' 

we ascend past the great statesman's home, with its garden 
of fine trees and memorial " inscriptions " such as our 
eighteenth century forbears loved, and so climb to the top 
of the well-wooded hill from which, from its situation on a 
plain, though its height ia but two hundred and twenty feet, 
we can get some excellent views. In olden times a chapel 
stood on the hill, a memorial of which we get in the Nun's 
or St. Anne's Well on the hillside. 

From the hill to the south very pretty, qniet country 
walks may be had towards the grand expanse of Chobham 
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Common, the most northerly part of the *• black desert " of 
Surrey, as Daniel Defoe called it in describing his journey 
from Chertsey to Bagshot on his way to <<Hantshire" 
and the west; walks where we may for long see little 
company beyond the birds and flowers and the many trees 
which seem especially to flourish in this bit of undulating 
country betwixt the high common lands and the river. 
Postponing any direct attempt on Chobham, the nearest of 
these commons, we may go down from St. Anne's Hill 
towards the north, a side well grown with trees and affording 
a delightful walk, and thus make for the village of Thorpe 
in the meadows that lie between the foot of St. Anne's Hdl 
and the base of its bigger and more famous neighbour. 
Cooper's Hill. A small stream, a tributary of the Bourne, 
runs through the village and expands near it into a large pond 
said to be fishRil. This and the near neighbourhood of 
the Thames (about a mile and a half to the east) render 
Thorpe an attractive spot for the angler not inclined for 
the busier and noisier towns and villages on the banks of the 
river. From Thorpe to reach Egham we may go past the 
great buildings of the Holloway Sanatorium by a pleasant 
road round by Virginia Water and hotel, up the hill and 
past the finely-situated pile of the Holloway College, and 
so to Egham. This is but an indicated route for any one 
on a brief round. With our fuller scope we make for 
Egham by the direct route to the north — ^turning to the left 
at the first opportunity will take us to a view of Great 
Fosters, a very fine Elizabethan mansion dating from 1578, 
and bearing the royal arms in support of the local tradition 
that it was one of the Queen's hunting lodges. Reaching 
Egham we find ourselves in a pleasant, quiet, straggling 
village which has little indication of its great importance in 
the old coaching days when it formed a stopping-place on 
the Basingstoke road. The village has no striking features 
to keep us lingering about it, but nevertheless it is a capital 
place in which to make temporary headquarters, owing to 
the variety and interest of the places within easy reach — 
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WindKW Park, Virginia Water, aod the Rnnnimede reach 
of the Thames being some of the most notable. The 
famous meadows of Runnimede, stretching between the 
village and the river, make a double claim on our attention, 
lying about some beautiful windings of the river, and with 
the well-wooded slope of the noble eminence of Cooper's 



Hill rising somewhat sharply to the west and south-west, 
th«r picturegquenesa is one claim and their association with 
so much that is vital in our history is another. This i« not 
the place to tell anew the story of how the Barons wreated 
the Great Charter from a king who but for this would be 
the least satisfactory individual in our roll of monarchs. 
I may, however, refer to the theory which has been started, 
and has gained some credence, that Magna Charta was 
signed on the island in the Thames off Runnimede, now 
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called Charter Island. The words of the Charter itself 
seem to be almost conclusive against the theory — I say 
almost, because it may be contended that the '* plain called 
Runnimede" signified the island also. The sixty-third 
article of the Charter concludes : " Given through our hand, 
in the plain called Runnimede between Windsor and Stanes, 
on the fifteenth day in June in the seventeenth year of our 
reign." 

It has been several times in contemplation to build a 
column at Runnimede as a perpetual memorial of the great 
event. Akenside, about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, wrote the following lines as an appropriate inscription 
for the base of such a monument : — 

" Thou, who the verdant plain dost traverse here, 
Whilst Thames among his willows from thy view 
Retires, O Stranger ! stay thee, and the scene 
Around contemplate well. This is the place 
Where England's ancient barons, clad in arms 
And stern with conquest, from their tyrant King 
(Then rendered tame), did challenge and secure 
The Charter of thy freedom. Pass not on 
Till thou hast blessed their memory and paid 
Those thanks which God appointed the reward 
Of Public Virtue. And if chance thy home 
Salute thee with an honoured Father's name. 
Go, call thy Sons ; — instruct them what a debt 
They owe their ancestors ; and make them swear 
To pay it, by transmitting down entire 
Those sacred rights to which themselves were born." 

Brayley and Britton, after quoting Akenside's lines, pro- 
pose a ** commemorative inscription " apparently of their 
own fashioning, which is certainly less appropriate— not to 
say wholly inadequate. It begins — 

<' Here, on this hallow'd spot, for England's law 
And Freedom arm'd, in panoplv of war, 
Fair Liberty her red-cross Flag unfurl'd. 
And 'gainst the despot John defiance hurl'd." 

In a few years we shall reach the seven hundredth anniver- 
sary of the signing of Magna Charta, and perhaps then 
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some worthy memorial may be raised on this spot, and doubt- 
less a poet of the twentieth century can give us something 
more fitting than either the eighteenth century poet or the 
nineteenth century versifier. 

Passing from Runnimede along the side of the river we 
reach the county boundary, where a road turns to our left 
up Cooper's Hill, the slopes of which are memorable to 
many of us from their association with Sir John Denham's 
poem, " the earliest example of strictly descriptive poetry in 
the language," but which are for most people notable as 
being the situation of the Indian Civil Engineering College. 
The view from the top of the hill — which is less than three 
hundred feet high — is a beautiful one, taking in Windsor 
Castle on the one hand and St. Paul's Cathedral on the 
other. The youthful Alexander Pope, when writing his 
" Windsor Forest," invoked " the Sacred Nine " — 

" Bear me, oh bear me to sequestered scenes, 
The bow'ry mazes and sequestered greens ; 
To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes fill, 
Or where ye Muses sport on Cooper's Hill. 
(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shall grow 
While lasts the mountain or while Thames shall flow), 
[ seem through consecrated walks to rove, 
I hear soft music die along the ^rove : 
Led by the sound I roam from shade to shade. 
By godlike poets venerable made : 
Here his first lays majestic Denham sung ; 
There the last numbers flow'd from Cowley's tongue." 

The " there " lies some four or five miles in an eye line 
at Chertsey. Denham's poetry is to-day less read than 
Pope's, and I must find room for a few lines from ** the 
majestic " predecessor of the " Twickenham nightingale," 
who sang of this attractive district — 

" My eye descending from the hill, surveys 
Where Thames among the wanton Tallies strays. 
Thames, the most loved of all the Ocean's sons 
By his old sire, to his embraces runs ; 
Hasting to pay his tribute to the sea. 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. . . . 
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O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme I 

Though deep, yet clear ; though gentle, yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage ; without overflowing, full." 

The last two lines form, I fancy, Denham's only contribu- 
tion to our store of familiar quotations.^ The poet lived, I 
should add, for some years at Egham. 

Following our road from the Thames-side, we climb 
upwards to a delightful bit of high-lying, tree-surrounded 
common called Englefield Green, long the place of residence 
of the fair, frail " Perdita " Robinson. The second road to 
our right here will take us in half a mile to the Bishop's 
Gate of Windsor Great Park, the beauty of which will 
draw us surely in for a while over the county border to 
stray among the wooded glories of Berkshire's royal 
park. At the inn on our left, just without the gate, we 
enter Berks. Returning we follow the road on our right 
shortly after re-passing the inn and soon reach the scattered 
hamlet of Bishopsgate, a few new residences about which 
form the chief change, with some probable " enclosiu'es " of 
open heath, since that happy summer of 1815 which Percy 
Bysshe Shelley spent in this quiet little place when writing 
" Alastor." This journey along the Thames valley takes 
us to quite a number of places rich in poetic lore, and about 
this part it takes us also among some of the pleasantest 
scenery of the county — a coincidence which inclines one to 
linger. Mrs. Shelley has recorded in her note on ** Alastor " : 
<<In the summer 0/1815, after a tour along the southern 
coast of Devonshire and a visit to Clifton, he rented a house 
on Bishopsgate Heath, on the borders of Windsor Forest, 
where he enjoyed several months of comparative health and 
tranquil happiness. The later summer months were warm 
and dry. Accompanied by a few friends he visited the 
source of the Thames, making a voyage in a wherry from 

1 But those two noble lines, taken with the four that precede 
them, may ensure Denham immortality. — £0. 
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Windsor to Cricklade. His beautiful stanzas in the church- 
yard of Lechlade were written on that occasion. * Alastor ' 
was composed on his return. He spent his day under the 
oak shades of Windsor Great Park ; and the magnificent 
woodland was a fitting study to inspire the various descrip- 
tions of forest scenery we find in the poem." 

" Hither the poet came," to adopt his own words— 

"The noonday sun 
Now shone upon the forest, one vast mass 
Of mingling shade, whose brown magnificence 
A narrow vale embosoms. . . . 

More dark 
And dark the shades accumulate. The oak 
Embraces the light beech. The pyramids 
Of the tall cedars, overarching, frame 
Most solemn domes within ; and far below, 
Like clouds suspended in an emerald sky, 
The ash and the acacia floating hang, 
Tremulous and pale." 

From Bishopsgate a pretty road runs alongside the park 
to Egham Wick, and there we may enter the park, and 
still keeping within the county of Surrey, may wander about 
its most westerly portion, visiting the Obelisk Pond and the 
beautiful stretch of Virginia Water, part of which is in 
Surrey and part in Berkshire. Passing by the northern 
extremity of Virginia Water we can come out again into 
the Basingstoke road a little to the south of the Royal 
HoUoway College. Turning to our right will take us by a 
fine stretch of hilly highway past the Virginia Water hotel, 
and so by Shrubbshill in about three miles to Sunningdale 
Station, and may extend our journeying on to Bagshot and 
the "black desert" country. Turning to the left, just in 
Sunningdale village, a very delightful bit of pine country 
may be explored in Chobham Common — the west end of 
which, Albury Bottom, gives us our third Albury in this 
county. 1 Once here on this grand open expanse we have a 

1 The others are the village near St. Martha's Hill, and Albury 
Moat and Farm to the south of Merstham. 
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choice of places for risiting. At the south-w«8t corner lies 
the quiet attractive little village of Windlesham nestling 
amid trees — from which fiagshot Heath, with its heather, 
gorse, and pinei ttretching away to Chobham Ridget, may 
easily be reached } to the south we have Chobham itself 
a typical Surrey village, whence we may return by quiet 
wooded ways to Ottershaw and Addlettone or Chertsey. 

" SecDci matt be beautiful which, dailjr viewed, 
PleaM daily, and whose novelty ■urvivea 
Long knowledge and the tcnitinr of yeara ; 
Pralie juitly due to thoae that I deicribe." 



PART II 

NATURAL HISTORY AND SPORT 



OUR SURREY BIRDS 

By JOHN A. BUCKNILL, M.A. 

CURREY, with its beautiful scenery and varied soil, has 
tempted thousands from the great metropolis. With 
the easy modern modes of travel, rendering a daily journey 
to the city a simple undertaking, the county has within the 
last fifty years been closely covered with houses of every 
kind, from the villa forming a link in a street stretching 
from London, to the big country mansion in its grounds. 
Time was — not so long past — when all western and southern 
Surrey was a great wild tract of heath, moor, and common, 
seldom traversed by a single soul ; nowadays all seem to 
know its opened secrets. Under such an invasion it is not 
surprising to find that the avifauna of the county has under- 
gone much change : the birds of the waste and open ground 
— shy by nature, and distrustful, justly, of mankind — ^have 
almost ceased to favour us with their once regular visits. 
Under strict preservation, the whole county is policed by 
gamekeepers, who nurse their pheasants at the expense of 
many of our one time common friends ; hawks, owls, jay, 
magpie, crow — all suffer ; and even the poor woodpeckers 
and the nightjar are often the object of their ignorant zeal. 
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Then, too, the gradual drainage of the marsh and the 
narrowing of the great western lakes have caused a paradise 
to disappear. In those quiet days the huge expanse of the 
Frensham waters and their neighbour meres invited many 
and many a rare migrant, tired in its journey, to drop to 
their sheltering banks for rest and food ; and in hard and 
stormy weather the great wild swan, the geese, rare ducks, 
the gulls and terns — blown from their reckoning — and strange 
sea-going fowl, sought there a refuge. 

And when spring came round the hosts of summer 
migrants descended like a cloud (north went most of the 
winter birds) and quarrelled with the faithful residents 
for the best nesting-places, and teal and woodcock, snipe 
and quail, wild duck and water-rail, woodlark and Dart- 
ford warbler, and scores of others, common and rare, jostled 
each other for room as they do in the lagoons of Southern 
Spain to-day. 

It is all gone now ; few, indeed, of these rarities nest at 
all — no raven, no buzzard, perhaps not a black grouse ; a 
stray stone-curlew and here and there a snipe, a teal, a 
woodcock, perhaps a quail. 

Yet it is not all lament, for though few of the larger 
birds save rook, pigeon, jackdaw, coot, and moorhen well 
hold their own, the guard kept against wood trespass has 
helped the smaller species much, and few spinnies ever 
lack their choir. Hawfinch and cirl bunting, — the wood 
and the chalk-hill down ; grasshopper warbler (hard to see 
but clear to hear) and crossbill, — the furze and the fir ; wheat- 
ear, — the fallow-chat, — whitethroat, — the nettle-creeper, — 
nightingale, butcher-bird, redpoll, and siskin — all these and 
their tribe, the big army of little ones, flourish under the 
keeper's shadow. On the high plough and the lowland too 
the lapwing still breeds ; in some dark sequestered woods 
lives the long-eared owl ; the flash of the kingfisher is still 
often seen, the cry of the dabchick still often heard. And 
by a well-judged kindness and exemplary care the great 
crested grebe has been induced to nest with us again in 
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several spots, and in one of the public parks a heronry has 
made a start in recent years. Were a more general kind- 
ness to be extended, other birds would quickly follow their 
brave lead. It would be incorrect to say that the Wild 
Birds Protection Acts had been wholly without effect ; 
indeed, within the Metropolitan Police District the results 
of an enlargement of the original Act — operative under 
special powers — have been quite gratifying, particularly in 
areas devoted to the public, such as Kew Gardens, Rich- 
mond and Battersea Parks. In these oases many most 
interesting species dwell, and it would be a matter of con- 
gratulation were similar protection extended to the whole 
of the county. In the really rural district little, if any, 
attention is paid to the working or enforcement of the — by 
itself — inefficient Act, and wanton destruction of nests, eggs, 
and even young, and the insensate and selfish mode of 
" clutch " collection by older individuals, is suffered without 
remonstrance. 

It is difficult to classify, except in a somewhat em- 
pirical manner, the large number of species which claim to 
be included in the county list. Some fall naturally under 
the heads of Resident, Summer Migrant, and Winter 
Visitor, but the bulk of those rarer birds which come in 
the loose category of Occasional Visitor admit of no further 
subdivision. Many, indeed, need a most careful scrutiny 
before their locus standi can be accurately gauged. 

RESIDENTS 

Mistle-thrush {Turdut vucivonu). Long-tailed tit {Aeredula caudata). 

Song-thrush {Turdut musicus). Great tit {Parus major). 

Blackbird {Turibu merula). Blue tit {Parus caruleus), 

Stonechat {Pratincola rwbieola). Coal tit {Parus ater), 

Robin {Eriihacus rubecula). Marsh tit {Parus paltistru). 

Hedge sparrow {Accentor modu- Nuthatch {Sitta casia), 

/arts). Tree-creeper {Certhia familiaris)^ 

Dartford warbler (5y/Wa undata). Wren {Troglodytes parvulus). 

Golden -crested wren {Regulus Starling {Sturmts vulgaris), 

crisiattu), ivj {Garrvlus glandarius), 
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Magpie {Pica rtutica). 
Jackdaw {Corvus mometbila). 
Carrion crow (Corvtu eorone). 
Rook (Corvus frugiUgus). 
Greenfinch {Ligurinus cAloris), 
Hawfinch ( Coecothraustes vuJ- 

garu). 
Goldfinch {Carduelu elegatu). 
House sparrow {Passer domesti- 

eus). 
Tree sparrow {Passer montanus). 
Chaffinch {PringiUa caleAi). 
Linnet (AcaniAis cannabina). 
Bullfinch {Pyrrhula eurofaia). 
Corn bunting {Emberiza milt- 
aria). 
Yellow-hammer {Emberiza ciiri- 

nella), 
Cirl bunting (^Emberiza cirlus). 
Reed - bunting {Emberiza schct- 

niclus). 
Pied wagtail {MotacUla lugubris). 
Meadow pipit {Anthus praiensis), 
Skylark {Alauda arvensis), 
Woodlark {Alauda arborea). 
Great spotted woodpecker {Den- 
droccpus major). 



Lesser spotted woodpecker (Drw- 

drot€ptu minor). 
Green woodpecker {Gecinus viri- 

dis). 
Kingfisher {Alcedo ispida). 
Barn owl {Strix Jlammea). 
Long-eared owl {Asio otus). 
Tawny owl {Sj/rnium alueo). 
Sparrow-hawk {Accipiter nisus). 
Kestrel {Falco tinnuneulus). 
Common heron {Ardea cinerea). 
Mute swan {C^gnus olor). 

Wild duck {Anas boscas). 
Ring-dove {Columba palumbus). 
Black grouse {Tetrao tetrix), 
Pheasaat {Phasianus colchicus). 
Partridge {Perdix cinerea). 
Red-legged partridge {Caccabis 

rufa). 
Water- rail {Rallus aquatieus). 
Moorhen {Gallinula chloropus). 
Coot {Fulica atra). 
Peewit {F'aaellur vulgaris). 
Great crested grebe {Podicipes 

cristatus). 
Dabchick or little grebe {Podicipes 
JIuviaiilis), 



Most of these sixty odd species are quite familiar to all 
lovers of natural history in the county. The black 
grouse, however, is probably no longer properly included, 
as it is almost, if not quite, extinct : the Dartford warbler 
has been harried by collectors unceasingly until it has be- 
come quite rare: the magpie and the carrion crow have 
suffered from the gamekeepers' zeal, and the goldfinch no 
longer finds wild uncultivated land where it loves to nest 
and feed. It and the tree sparrow are better known as 
winter visitors, and in winter too the mistle-thrush, the 
goldcrest, the wild duck, and the lapwing all receive 
accessions to their strength. The hawfinch and the cirl 
bunting both seem on the increase, and, as I have said, the 
great crested grebe has taken advantage of protection 
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offered, and has bred in several places quite recently. The 
woodlark, the long-eared owl, and the water-rail are very 
local in their choice of a nesting-site in Surrey, but are 
still to be found in their chosen places : the sparrow-hawk 
is rapidly becoming scarce, and is far less often seen than 
the kestrel. The mute swan is, of course, common in its 
semi-domesticated state, and the heron has its colonies at 
Waverley, Peperharow, Virginia Water, and Richmond 
Park. Most of the stonechats leave for the winter, and 
come back in spring. 

SUMMER MIGRANTS 

Wheatear {Sax'uola Knanthe). Golden oriole {Oriolus galimla), 

Whinchat {Pratincola rubetra). Spotted flycatcher {Muscuapa 

Redstart [Ruticilla phanicuru*), grisola). 

Nightingale {Dauiiat luscinia). Pied flycatclier {Museicapa atri- 

Whitethroat {Sylvia einerea), capilla). 

Lesser whitethroat {Sylvia cur- Swallow {Hirundo rustica), 

ruca), Martin {Chelidon urbica). 

Garden warbler {Sylvia hortensis). Sand-martin {Cotile riparia). 

Blackcap {Sylvia atricapilla). Yellow wagtail {Motacilla rati). 

Reed warbler {Acrocephaltu stre- Tree pipit {Anthus trivialis). 

perus). Swift {Cypselus apus). 

Sedge "warbler {Acrocephalus Nightjar {Caprimulgus europaus), 

pAragmitis), Wryneck {lynx torquilla). 

Grasshopper warbler {LocusUlla Hoopoe {Upupa epi^s), 

fiavia). Cuckoo {Cuculus canorus), • 

Chiffchaff {Phylldseopus rufus). Hobby {Falco subbuteo). 

Willow warbler {Phylloscopus Stock-dove {Columba anas), 

troehiluj). Turtle-dove {Turiur communis). 

Wood warbler {Phylloscopus sibil- Quail {Coturnix communis), 

atrix). Corn-crake {Crex pratensis). 

Red-backed shrike {Lanius col- Thick-knee {(Edicnemus scolopax), 

lurio). 

These thirty-four species spell summer and mark the 
advance of spring. Nearly all have bright songs or distinc- 
tive notes, and even the most passive countryman watches 
for the arrival of some. These again are mostly familiar 
birds, but some few are really rare. The brilliant colouring 
of the golden oriole, and the striking appearance of the 
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hoopoe, usually seal their fate almost directly they arrive, 
and though they have nested in the county it is but seldom 
that they are permitted to do so. The pied flycatcher has 
occasionally bred, but is really a rare visitor ; the hobby 
has nested too, but is seldom now seen ; the yellow wag- 
tail sometimes stays to nest, but as a rule merely passes in 
spring and autumn. The quail is very uncertain in its visits ; 
sometimes there are some nests, and sometimes not a bird a 
year. That miniature bustard, the thick-knee, the stone- 
curlew, the great or Norfolk plover — so run its many names 
— is almost gone ; a bird of wild, huge fallow-fields and 
wastes, not of houses and people, its visits are fewer and 
fewer. 

A good many stock-doves stay throughout the winter, 
and the species might fairly be included amongst the 
residents. 

WINTER VISITORS. 

Redwing {Turdus iliacua), Wigeon {Mareca penelope). 

Fieldfare {Turdus pilaris). Pochard {Fuligulaferina). 

Hooded crow {Corvus comix). Tufted duck (Fuligula cristata). 

Great grey shrike {Lanius ex- Goldeneye {C/anguia glaucion), 

ibitor). Golden plover {Charadrius plwui- 
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WsLXwing {Ampglis garrulus), a/is). 

Siskin {Carduelis spinus). Grey phalarope {Pkalaropus fuU- 

Brambling {Fringilla montifrin- carius), 

pUa), Woodcock {Scolopax rusticola). 

Mealy redpoll [AcantAh linaria). Common snipaiGallinagocaigstis), 

lesser redpoll {Acanthis rujescens). Jack snipe {Gallinavo gallinula). 

Twite (Acanthis favirostris), filack-headed gulf {Larus ridi- 

Crossbill {Loxia curvirostra), bundus). 

Grey vr^gtSLil {JHotacilla melanope). Common gull {Larus canus), 

Short-e^xed owl {Asioaccipitrinus), Herring gull {Larus argentatus). 

Merlin (Falco asalon). Lesser black-backed gull {Larus 

Shoveler {Spatula clypeata\ fuscus). 

Pintail {Dafila acuta), Kittiwake {Rissa iridaetyla). 
Teal {Qtterquedula crecca). 

Some of these thirty or more stout-hearted birds of the 
north depart occasionally from their usual practice and stay 
behind in a place they like and nest with us instead of march- 
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ing with their own regiment : the siskin rarely, the lesser 
redpoll more often than is thought, the crossbill probably 
annually, the grey wagtail sometimes, the teal and common 
snipe often, and the woodcock in a few spots. Perhaps 
one might almost call these residents, and so they are 
partly. Some say the fieldfare and the redwing, the 
brambling, and the prince of butchers, the great grey shrike, 
have stayed to breed, but these stories are unreliable. The 
waxwing and the grey phalarope are creatures of chance — 
no one knows when they will come — and in a lesser degree 
the great grey shrike and the brambling, which swarms one 
year and is absent the next. Hard weather drives the gulls 
inland, and on the big western lakes, where they can ride 
safely and out of gunshot in the centre, and on some smaller 
waters, where long quiet has given confidence, drop down 
the ducks, the teal, the wigeon, pochard, tufted, pintail, 
goldeneye, and shoveler rare in their order. The hooded 
crow is another bird of the frost, but the merlin and the 
short-eared owl reck not of weather. 

VISITORS OF DOUBLE PASSAGE 

Ring-ouzel [Turdus torquatw). Redshank {Tetanm ealidru). 

Ringed plover {JBgiaiHis hiati- Curlew (Numenius arquata), 

eula), Whimbrel {Numenius phaopiu). 

Dunlin (Tringa alp'ma). Black tern {Hydrochetidon nigra). 

Green sandpiper {Totanus ochro- Arctic tern {Sterna maerur^, 

pus). Common tern {Sterna JluviatUis), 

Common sandpiper {Totanus hypo- Little tern {Sterna minuta). 

leucus). 

Perhaps this short list of a dozen species is unnecessary ; 
perhaps some others should be included, or possibly all could 
be better placed amongst the other categories. These 
species visit the county on their spring and autumn migra- 
tions, and though the curlew has undoubtedly nested once, 
the common sandpiper probably on two or three occasions, 
and possibly the green sandpiper and ring ouzel, such 
occurrences are quite unusual. The whimbrel very seldom 
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alights in Surrey, the ringed plover, the dunlin, the red- 
shank, and the Arctic tern have been seldom specifically 
recorded, but the others are fairly well-known birds to the 
county naturalists. 

OCCASIONAL VISITORS 

These are very numerous and need considerable comment. 
These two — 

Raven {Corvus corax)f Common huzzRrd[Buteo vulgaris), 

used to nest regularly, but are now rare visitors. Some few 
more have also bred in the county, such as 

Marsh harrier {Circus arugin- Montagu's harrier {Circus einera- 

osus), ecus). 

Hen harrier {Circus cyaneus). Spotted cr;ike {Forzatta maruetta). 

The first three are mere stragglers now and the last a rare 
spring and autumn migrant 

A good many are storm-driven wanderers from the 
coast. Such are: — 

Razorbill {Alca tarda), Storm petrel {Procellaria pela- 

Common guillemot \jJria troilc), gica), 

Little auic {Mergulus alle), Fork - tailed petrel {Procellaria 

Puffin {Fratercula arctica), leucorrhoa), 

Manx shearwater {Pujinius anglo- Gannet {Sula bassana), 
rum), 

and of these the little auk has been noticed most frequently. 
All these eight species are when found usually in an ex- 
hausted or dying condition. 

A large number were or are well - recognised winter 
visitors of considerable rarity. These include — 

Black redstart (Ruticilla titys). Bittern (Botaurus stellaris). 

Snow bunting {Plectrophenax ni- Grey-lag goose {Anser cinereus), 

valis). White-fronted goose {Anser albi- 
Lapland bunting {Calcarius lap- frons), 

ponieus). Bean goose {Anser segetum). 

Rough -legged buzzard {Buteo Whooper swan (Cy^ni/j mi/jiVw). 

lagopus). Sheldrake {Toikma eornuta). 
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The country is no longer attractive to the wild swan 
or geese, but any winter might still see the black red- 
start, and a long spell of hard weather would probably 
bring the buntings and the bittern into the district. 

Two are introduced species which have never thor- 
oughly managed to establish themselves in the county. 
They are : 

Red grouse {Lagapus seoticuj), Virginian colin [Oriyx virgini- 

anus), 

and though several attempts have been made in both cases, 
no permanent naturalisation has ever been effected in either. 
Some are really casual visitors which have for no 
particular reason, or during the seasons of migration, oc- 
curred occasionally in the county. All these are un- 
doubtedly authentic local visitors : 

Bearded tit {Panurut biarmieus). White spoonbill {PlataUa leu- 

Dipper {Cinclus aquaticus). corodia). 

Rose - coloured pastor (Pastor Glossy ibis {PUgadis falcinellus). 

roseus). Brent goose {Bemlcla brenta). 

Nutcracker [Nucifraga caryoca- Bewick's swan {Cygnus bewUki), 

tactes). Gad wall (Anas strepera). 

Two - barred crossbill {Loxia Garganey [Querquedula circia), 

bifasciata). Scaup [Fuligula marila). 

White wagtail (Motacilla alba). Scoter {(Edemia nigra). 

Blue - headed yellow wagtail Goosander [Mergus merganser). 

{Motacilla Jlava). Red-breasted merganser (Mergus 
Rock pipit {Anthus obscurus). serrator). 

White- tailed eagle {Haliaitus a/- Smew {Mergus albellus), 

bicilla). Pallas' sand grouse \Syrrhaptes 
Goshawk [Astur palumbarius). paradoxus). 

Red kite {Milvus ictinus), Baillon's crake {Parzana bailloni). 

Honey buzzard {Pemis apivorus). Grey plover {Squatarola helvetica). 

Peregrine falcon {Falco peregri- Dotterel {Eudromias morinellus), 

nus). Oyster-catcher (Hamatopus ostra- 
Red-footed falcon {Falco vesper- ^egus). 

tinus) Avocet {Recurvirostra avocetta), 

Osprey {Pandion kaliaetus)» Black-winged stilt {Himantopus 
Cormorant {Phalacrocorax earbo), candidus), 

Shae {Pkalacrocorax graculus) Red-necked phalarope {Phala- 
Night heron {Nycticorax griseus). robus hyperboreus)^ 

Little bittern {Ardetta rninuta). Sanderling {Calidris arenaria), 
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Knot {Tringa eamuttu). Richardson*8 skua {Stercorarius 

Purple sandpiper {Tringa striata). crepidatus), 

Kvii {Machetes pugnax). Great northern diver {Colymbus 

Wood sandpiper {Totanus glare- glacialis). 

ola). Black -throated diver {Colymbus 

Greenshank {Totanus canesgens), aretieus). 

Bar- tailed godv^it {Limosa lap- Red • throated diver {Colymbus 

ponica), septentrionalis). 

Black - tailed god wit {Limosa ¥<.ei'iitc]iit6. grtht {Podicipes gris- 

belgica), eigena). 

Sandwich tern {Sterna eantiaea). Sdavonian grebe {Podieipes au' 

Little gull {Larus minutiu). ritus). 

Great black-backed gull {Larus Eared grebe {Podieipes nigricollis), 

marinus). 

None of these species have been recorded more than on 
about a dozen occasions, but all have been noticed (shot 
as a rule) on first-class authority more than once. 

Then there are quite a number of species which are 
included in the county list upon the record of a single 
capture. These are all probably authentic stragglers to the 
county, and in some cases the definite record is backed up 
by more or less satisfactory evidence of further occurrences : 

Siberian thrush (Geocichla sibi- Furplc heron (Ardea purpurea), 

rica), Squacco heron (Ardea ralloides\ 

Red-spotted bluethroat (Rutieilla White stork (Cieonia alba). 

suecica). BernAcle goose {Bemiclaleucops is). 

Alpine accentor (Accentor collaris). White-eyed pochard {Fuligula 
.Great reed warbler {Acrocephalus nyrocd), 

turdoides). Little crake (Porzana parva). 

Crested tit (^Parus cristatus). Pratincole (Glareola pratincola), 

Woodchat shrike (^Lanius pome- Asiatic golden plover (Charadrius 

ranus), fulvus). 

Parrot crossbill {Loxia pityop- Kentish plover (JEgialitis can- 

sittacus)y of dubious specific tiana). 

identity. Turnstone {Strepsilas interpres). 

Richard's pipit {Anthus richardx). Red-breasted snipe {Macro- 
Shore lark (jOtoeorys alpestris), rhampus griseus). 

Alpine swift (Cypselus melbd). Little stint (Tringa minuta). 

Roller (Coracias garrula). Dusky redshank (Totanus fuscus). 

Bee-eater (Merops apiaster). Roseate tern (Sterna dougalli). 

Golden eagle {Aquila ghrysaetus). Glaucous gull (Icarus glamcus). 
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Claim has also been made for the following species, but 
on evidence which cannot be considered satisfactory : 

White-spotted bluethroat (Cyane- Pink-footed goose (Anser trachy- 

cula leucocyana^, rhyncus). 

Marsh warbler {Acrocephalus pa- Common eider {Somateria mollis- 

lustris), sima). 

Fire-crested wren (Regulus ignka- Crane (Grus communis). 

pillus). Great snipe (Gallinago major). 

Lesser grey shrike (Za/r/j/^ffl/Vror). Curlew sandpiper (Tringa subar- 
Great black woodpecker (Picus quota). 

martius). Long-legged or Wilson's petrel 
Swallow-tailed kite (NaucUrus (Oceanites oceanicus). 
furcatus). 

But it is highly probable that the marsh warbler, fire- 
crested wren, pink-footed goose, and curlew sandpiper may 
have occurred occasionally. 

Lastly come the following ten species, all of which have 
undoubtedly occurred locally, but which, even when, as in 
some (iases, they have been taken on several different occa- 
sions, have probably escaped from confinement : 

Red-billed chough (Pyrrhocorax Summer duck (Dendronessa 

graculus). sponsa). 

Ortolan (Emberiza hortulana). Rock-dove (Columba lima). 

UittXe owX {Carine noctua). Barbary partridge (Perdix pet- 

Canada goose (^Anser canadensis). rosa). 

Egyptia.n goose {Anscra^ptiacus). Purple gallinule (Porphyria cte- 

Ruddy sheldrake (Tadorna cas- rulea). 

area). 

And even here it is quite possible that the chough, ortolan,' 
little owl, and rock-dove may have wandered in a genuine 
wild state into the county. 

These close the list : it is a long one, and for an inland 
county of small size very creditable. 

Many of these species have not occurred for years, and 
many will probably never occur again, at any rate in our day : 
yet the chance of observing a scarce bird has not yet gone by, 
and slight protection, quiet, and a prohibition of the gun will 
quickly bring back to many a park and garden species which 
has been compelled to shun all places save such a sanctum. 
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OUR SURREY FLOWERS 

By EDWARD STEP, F.L.S. 

\\^ITHIN the necessarily restricted limits assigned to this 
subject only a sketch of the county flora is possible. 
The presence or absence of many plants depends so much 
upon the nature of the soil that it is impossible to get any- 
thing like an intelligent idea of the flora of a county with- 
out at least a superficial knowledge of the principal geological 
features of the area. Many plants are found indiflTerently 
on most kinds of soil ; but these are mostly the com- 
monest " weeds," the plants that have learned how to thrive 
under varied conditions, and to make use of human labour to 
the utmost. It is not so much of these that the tourist or 
intelligent wayfarer wishes to be told in a volume such as 
the present, but rather of those species of more restricted 
range whose pursuit adds a zest to the holiday tramp. From 
this point of view Surrey oflTers considerable inducements to 
the botanist, although the county lacks those interesting 
forms peculiar to counties with a seaboard. 

It is not my province to deal with the geological condi- 
tions, which are set forth by Professor Hull elsewhere, but 
I may briefly recall the fact that the different formations 
coming to the surface in Surrey run, roughly speaking, in 
parallel bands from east to west. The botanical rambler 
may well take advantage of this fact and arrange his routes 
accordingly. The northern boundary is supplied for the 
greater part by the Thames, but botanically the Thames 
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bank runs only from Barnes to Egham. Here may be found 
the marsh marigold [Caltha palustris)y in swampy places; 
the hairy willow-herb {^Epilolium hirsutum)^ the yellow flag 
[Iris fseudacorus)y Z8 at Mortlake ; the purple loosestrife 
(Ly thrum salicaria)^ forget-me-not [Myosotis paiustris), 
water betony {^Scrophularia balbisii)^ meadow sweet {Spiraa 
ulmaria)y comfrey [Symphytum officinale)^ as at Barnes ; great 
valerian (^Valeriana officinalis), water speedwell [Veronica 
anagallis), biting stonecrop [Sedum acre), on the banks of 
the reservoir at Barnes and above Moulsey ; water plantain 
(Alisma plantago), flowering rush [Butomus umbellatus), 
viper's bugloss (Echium vulgare), star-fruit [Damasonium 
itellatum), at Ditton Marsh ; round-leaved buckbean [Lim~ 
nanthemum peltatum), in the Thames at Kingston and 
Walton ; yellow water-lily [Nuphar lutea)^ meadow saxi- 
frage [Saxifraga granulata), in the meadows at Richmond; 
great reed-mace [Typha latifolia), on the island at Kingston 
and in ditches near the river ; autumnal squill [Scilla autum- 
nalis)f at Moulsey Hurst; crow, garlic [Allium vineale), 
Moulsey Hurst ; frog-bit [Hydrocharis morsus'rana)^ in the 
backwater at Walton; arrow-head [Sagittaria sagittifolia), 
at Walton. 

The London clay, which stretches in an ever-diminishing 
band from Dulwich and Norwood in the east to the western 
boundary near Farnham, ofl^ers little that is distinctive in 
character, though westward of Wandsworth and Car- 
shalton its fields, woods, and commons are rich in those 
generally -distributed plants that show little preference for 
particular soils. The Bagshot Sands cover a large area, 
extending from Esher and Egham to Bagshot and Ash, and 
offer a more specialised flora, though many of its less general 
species also occur on the greensands. The Teesdalia 
(Teesdalia nudicauUs) grows on Winter Downs, Esher, and 
between Hersham and Wey bridge (also frequent on the 
greensand) ; the dwarf nipplewort [Arnoseris pusilla) about 
Esher and Oxshott, as well as on greensand near Albury; 
the rare spreading bell-flower [Campanula patula) at Win- 
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dlesham; the whortleberry (Vaccimum myrtUiui) grows on 
the hilly part of Pirbright Heath and on Chobham Ridges. 
The marsh gentian ( Gentiana pneumonanthe) grows in moist, 
peaty spots on Whitemoor Common and Chobham Com- 
mon. The lesser bladderwort (Utricularia minor) ^ well 
known as a vegetable trapper, occurs in the Basingstoke 
Canal near Woking Station, and on Pirbright Common 
between the canal and the railway ; it is also plentiful on 
Famham Common. The sweet gale or candleberry myrtle 
{Myrica gale), as a Surrey plant, occurs only on the Bag- 
shot Sands, and may be found in plenty on Bagshot Heath, 
Pirbright Heath, and Bisley Common. 

The 6ne range of chalk hills and downs that stretch 
south from Addington and Titsey on the eastern borders of 
Surrey, and run westward in a gradually diminishing band 
until they become the narrow Hog's Back between Guild- 
ford and Farnham, furnish us with an extensive and char- 
acteristic flora. The traveller's joy [Clematu vitalba) 
scrambles over all the hedges and copses ; the two native 
species of hellebore (Helleborus viridis et H. faHdus)^ rare 
anywhere, grow in xieadley Lane, Mickleham, and the 
first-named also grows on Ranmore Common, and between 
Munstead and Godalming. On Ranmore Common and in 
Headley Lane also may be found the columbine [AquUegia 
vulgaris). The white or opium poppy [Papaver somni' 
ferum) is plentiful in places on Epsom Downs, Headley 
Downs, Mickleham Downs, and near Chilworth. The 
rare woad [Isatis tinctoria) occurs near Albury. The wild 
mignonette [Reseda lutea) and dyer's weed [Reseda luteola) 
are fairly plentiful throughout the range, and the common 
rock-rose (Helianthemum vulgar e) is abundant on all the 
banks and slopes. The hairy violet ( Viola hirta) is also 
common, as are the common milkwort (Polygala vulgaris) 
and the chalk milkwort [Polygala ca/carea). The rare 
striated catchfly (Silene conica) was added to the Surrey 
flora last year by the present writer, a number of plants being 
found in a fallow near Banstead (see Proceedings South 
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London Entomological and Natural History Society^ 1900). 
The tutsan {Hypericum androsamum) is found on Ranmore 
Common and above Albury ; the large-flowered St. John's- 
wort (Hypericum calycinum) appears to be native in Norbury 
Park, on Ranmore Common, and Denbies. The fragrant 
flowered mountain St. John's-wort [Hypericum montanum) 
grows on Riddlesdown, Ranmore Common, and White 
Down ; as also on the greensand around Godalming, 
Bramley, and Puttenham. The purging flax [Linum cathar- 
ticum) is common, and the rare narrow-leaved flax (Linum 
angustifolium) grows at the foot of Ranmore and near 
Albury. The dropwort (Spiraa filipendula) is frequent in 
patches at Sanderstead, Coulsdon, Purley Downs, Banstead, 
Epsom, and Mickleham Downs, Reigate Hill, and the 
downs above Shere and Albury. The burnet-leaved rose 
(Rosa spinosissima) grows on Riddlesdown and Merrow 
Downs; the sweet briar (Rosa rubiginosa) on Riddles- 
down, Ranmore, and Merrow Downs. The wayfaring-tree 
(Viburnum lantana)y with its dusty-looking leaves and big 
bunches of coral fruits, meets us in every hedge, copse, or 
plantation along the range. The rough-fruited bedstraw 
( Galium tricorne) may be found at the foot of Denbies. 
Woodruffe (Asperula odorata) and squinancy-wort (Asperula 
cynanchica) are both common along the range, the former 
also occurring on greensand and the Wealden. The 
ploughman's spikenard (Inula conyza) is everywhere abun- 
dant on the chalk, and turns up occasionally on the sand, as 
at St. Martha's and at Godalming. The rare field flea- 
wort (Senecio campestris) grows on the Hog's Back above 
Puttenham. The small rough hawksbeard (Crepis taraxi- 
folia) occurs on the railway bank near Milford Station. The 
round-headed rampion (Phyteuma orbiculare) occurs spar- 
ingly all along the chalk range from Dorking westward ; it 
is supposed not to grow off the chalk, but there is a good 
deal of it in Squire's Great Wood, Westcott (greensand), 
and several meadows on Squire's Farm are as entirely filled 
with it as though it had been sown as a crop. I have also 
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found it incidentally on Putney Heath (gravel), and between 
Epsom and Claygate (London clay). The clustered bell- 
flower [Campanula glomerata) may be found near the race- 
course on Epsom Downs, Mickleham Downs, and Box 
Hill ; on Ranmore and White Down abundant, and on the 
Hog's Back. The yellow- wort [Chlora perfoliata) is dis- 
tributed all along the range from Croydon to the Hog's 
Back; and the small-flowered gentian {Genttana amarella) 
is frequent from Mickleham and Box Hill westward. The 
green- leaved hound's-tongue (Cynoglossum montanum) at 
the foot of Whitehill, Caterham ; the deadly nightshade 
(jitropa belladonna) on Mickleham Downs, Box Hill, and 
White Down. The white mullein [Verbascum lychnitis) is 
abundant in the chalkpit on Riddlesdown; the creeping 
toadflax [lAnaria repens) very sparingly between Leather- 
head and Mickleham. The rare tooth wort {Latbraa squa^ 
maria) is still parasitic on the roots of hazel in Westhumble 
Lane, where John Ray noted it more than 200 years 
ago. Marjoram {^Origanum vulgare) is plentiful all along 
the range. The only localities for the annual germander 
[Teucrium botrys) in this country are Box Hill and Book- 
ham. The ground pine {^juga chamapttyi) occurs about 
Banstead and FCpsom Downs, Mickleham Downs, Box Hill, 
and above Wotton. Box Hill is one of the few places in 
Britain where the box [Buxus semfervirens) grows really 
wild. Just north of it, in Headley Lane, the martagon 
lily (^Lilium martagon) is naturalised. 

From Westerham in Kent to Betch worth the greensand 
outcrop scarcely exceeds a breadth of two miles, but south 
of Dorking it rapidly widens to four or five miles, and in- 
creases until between Haslemere and Farnham it is ten 
miles across. Much of this is woodland and elevated heath 
land, with a rich and interesting flora. Taking a few of 
the plants in botanical order again, we find the climbing 
corydalis (^Corydalts clavkulata) generally distributed, and in 
some places, as Squire's Wood, Westcott, very abundant. In 
boggy places the marsh violet (^Viola palustris) is also plen- 
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tifiil. The beautiful musk mallow [Malva moschata) is 
common at Nutfield, Reigate Heath, Shere, Westcott. 
The orange balsam [Impatiens fulva)y an introduced plant, 
is thoroughly naturalised throughout the lower part of the 
Tiilingbourne valley. The marsh comarum (Comarum 
paiustre) grows at Tilford, Puttenham Common, and Hank- 
ley Common. The grape pear [jimelanchler canaderuis)^ a 
North American medlar with purple fruit, is naturalised and 
plentiful on the Hurtwood, and about Thursley and Witley. 
The two golden saxifrages [Chrysosplentum oppositifoltum et 
C, aitemtfolium) in shady places by streams, as along the 
Tiilingbourne at Gomshall, and Albury ; the former plenti- 
ful, the latter rare. The sulphur- wort [CEnanthe peucedam- 
folia) may be found in the common meadows, Godalming, 
and along the Wey below Hashing Bridge. The marsh 
bedstraw [Galium uUglnosum) grows on Milford Common ; 
the small teasel [Dipsacus pilosus) about Godalming, Shal- 
ford, and Albury. The ivy-leaved bell-flower ( Wahlenbergia 
hederacea) is by no means rare where the surface soil is 
peaty at Frensham, and round about Hind Head ; and the 
much more rare spreading bell-flower [Campanula patula) 
occurs near Frensham and Thursley. The whortleberry 
[Vaccinium myrtillus)^ whose fruit is locally known as 
Hurts, is very abundant on the more elevated parts of the 
greensand, as at Leith Hill, the Hurtwood, Redlands Wood, 
and about Haslemere. The heather [Caliuna vulgaris) ^ 
the cross-leaved heath [Erica tetralix)^ and the fine-leaved 
heath [Erica cinerea) are abundant on all the sand-hills of 
this area ; and the lesser wintergreen [Pyrola minor) occurs 
in the neighbourhood of Witley. The bastard pimpernel 
[Centunculus minimus) grows sparingly on Reigate Heath, 
Farnham, and Hambledon Commons, and Milford Heath. 
The lesser periwinkle [Vinca minor) is fairly frequent in 
the western half of the area, though often probably an 
escape from gardens. The shoreweed [Littorella lacustris) 
grows on the margins of the Frensham Ponds. The yellow 
monkey-flower [Mimulus luteus)^ an introduction from 
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North America, is established at several points along the 
Tillingbourne near Albury, and Westcott. The foxglove 
{Digitalis purpurea) is generally distributed over this area, 
and in places — as on the escarpment of Coldharbour Common 
and on Anstiebury — ^makes glorious displays. The mountain 
speed virell ( F'eronica montana) occurs sparingly in moist woods 
at Compton, Chilworth, Witley, Albury, and the Redlands ; 
and the water speedwell {Feronica anagallis) is plentiful 
along the Wey, the Tillingbourne, and the streams that 
connect with them. The great broom-rape (Orobancbe 
miyor) is parasitic on the roots of broom and furze about 
Frensham and Thursley, Albury, and the Hurtwood ; the 
picris broom-rape {Orobanche picriSs) near Hambledon ; 
and the least broom-rape {Orobanche minor) in clover-fields 
generally. The rare broad-leaved spurge (Euphorbia platy^ 
phyllos) has been found near Westcott; and the only known 
station in Britain for the brown cyperus [Cyperus fusca) is 
beside the pond on Shalford Common. 

Many of the greensand plants occur also on the Wealden, 
but there is little that is specially characteristic of or pecu- 
liar to either Wealden or Gauk. The tutsan {Hypericum 
androsdtmum) grows near Greyswood and Chiddingfold ; 
the imperforate St. John's- wort {Hypericum quadrangulum) 
near Chiddingfold; the musk mallow {Maha moschata) 
near Alfold ; the crosswort {Galium cruciatum) is common 
on the Wealden as well as on greensand and chalk. The 
daffodil {Narcissus pseudo^narcijsus) is plentiful in places, as 
at Hambledon, Chiddingfold, Alfold, Crauley, and Ockley ; 
but it is equally so on greensand at Witley, Westcott, and 
Nutfield. 

In the long list of plants that are distributed in Surrey 
without much regard for geological formations, may be 
mentioned the white water-lily {Nymphaa alba) ; the round- 
leaved and shining cranes-bills {Geranium rotundifolium et 
Geranium lucidum)y the former near Farnham, the latter 
round Godalming ; the sweet milk-vetch {Astragcdus gly^ 
cy phyllos) at Frith Hill, Godalming, and near Puttenham. 
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The fragrant agrimony {^Agrimoriia odorata) grows at 
Sbackleford, north of Peperharow. The rosebay willow- 
herb {^Epilobtum angusUfoitum)^ whose tall flowering stems 
growing in great masses make brilliant colour display, will 
be found all along the greensand and less plentifully on the 
chalk, from Box Hill and the Holmwood westward, again 
appearing near Weybridge. The lowly moschatel {^Adoxa 
moschateU'ma) is abundant in moist damp woods on the 
Wealden and chalk, and much more so on the sand. The 
corn blue-bottle {^Centaurea cyanus)y though no longer plen- 
tiful, may be found at Caterham Junction, Reigate Hill, 
Hascombe, and about Albury. The yellow goat's-beard 
(Tragopogon pratensis) grows on the bank at Dorking 
•Station (S<£.R.), at the level crossing on the same line near 
Albury, on the downs between Guildford and Merrow, and 
in Witley churchyard. The rare rampion {^Campanula ra^ 
punculus) occurs near Guildford. The remarkable butcher's 
broom (Ruscus aculeatus)^ though nowhere common, is 
widely distributed throughout the county, as at Croham 
Hurst, Epsom Common, Reigate, Holmwood, Box Hill, 
Westhumble Lane, and Ranmore Common. The bog 
asphodel {^Narthecium ossifragum) is plentiful on peaty 
commons. The lily of the valley (Convailaria majalis) 
still grows at Bury Hill, Dorking, and on the Hurtwood 
Common. The sweet sedge {^Acorus calamus) grows round 
Frensham Pond, the Hut Ponds on Ockham Common, 
and in the Beverley Brook on Wimbledon Common. The 
flowering rush (Butomus umbellatus)^ though not common, 
may be seen at many points along the Thames, the Wey, 
the Mole, and the Tillingbourne. 

The Surrey orchids make a respectable list, led off by 
the very rare bog orchis {^Malaxis paludosus)^ which is 
found near the General's Pond on Puttenham Common. 
The bird's-nest [Neottia mdus'avis)^ in dark woods near 
Chiddingfold, between Brook and Witley, near Hindhead, 
at Wotton, Gomshall, Ranmore, Redlands Wood, Box 
Hill, and Coulsdon. The twayblade (Lisiera ovata) is 
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frequent in woods and meadows ; and the autumnal lady's-^ 
tresses (Spiranthes autumnalis) occurs rarely on chalk downs 
and dry pastures. The long-leaved helleborine (Cephalafi' 
thera enstfolia) is recorded between Mickleham and Headley ; 
the large white helleborine (Cephaianthera pollens) is fre- 
quent in beech woods on the chalk from Caterham to 
Guildford. The broad-leaved helleborine {^Epipactis lati- 
folia) is found in the same localities, but also at Bookham, 
Witley, Tilford, Godalming, Shere, and Gomshall ; the 
purple-leaved helleborine {^E^pact'ts purpurata^ var. metUa) 
about Farnham, Witley, and above Shere. The purple 
orchis [Orchis mascula) and the spotted orchis [Orchis macU" 
lata) are plentiftd in woods and pastiu'es throughout the 
county; the marsh orchis [Orchis latifolia) is tolerably 
plentiful, among its stations being Wimbledon Common, 
Reigate Heath, Merstham, Churt, Bashing, between Mil- 
ford and Godalming, Witley, Shalford, and Gomshall 
Marsh. The green- winged orchis [Orchis morio) in 
meadows on the greensand and Wealden, as at Tilford, 
Chiddingfold, Cranley, below the Redlands, and below the 
Betchworth Hills; the dwarf orchis [Orchis ustulata) in 
pastures on the chalk at Puttenham, Box Hill, and Reigate. 
The pyramidal orchis [Orchis pyramidalis) is plentiful in 
some places on the chalk hills east of Dorking, less plenti- 
fully to the west of that town. The man orchis [Aceras 
anthropophora) all along the chalk range from Compton to 
Caterham. The bee orchis [Ophrys apifora) along the chalk 
from Puttenham to Reigate ; the fly orchis [Ophrys mus' 
cifera) along the same range from Compton to Coulsdon. 
The musk orchis [Herminium monorchis) on the chalk from 
Compton to Reigate. The fragrant orchis [Habenaria 
conopsea) all along the chalk range; the frog orchis [Hahen" 
aria mridis) on Purley Downs ; the lesser butterfly orchis 
[Habenaria bifolia) grows on greensand and wealden, as 
well as chalk, and occurs at Compton, Albury, Gomshall, 
Haslemere, Leith Hill, Bury Hill, Holm wood, Capel, 
Betchworth Hills, and Merstham ; the greater butterfly 
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orchis ( Habenaria chlorantha) on the chalk above Wotton, 
Ranmore Common, and Box Hill. 

The ferns of Surrey number nineteen of the thirty-nine 
British species. The bracken {^Pteris aquilina) is, of course, 
abundant wherever there are woods or commons. The hard 
fern [Lomariaspicant) is common in woods and on heaths on 
the Bagshot and greensands. The black spleen wort [As' 
plemum ad'tantum^nlgrum) not uncommon locally on the 
greensands. Maidenhair spleen wort {^jisplenium trichoma 
anes) on walls in the Tillingbourne valley, and at Thursley 
and Witley; the wall rue (Asplenium ruta^muraria) on 
walls near Farnham, Elstead, Witley, Sutton near Abinger, 
Shalford, Shere, Cranley, Headley Lane, Leith Hill Place, 
Bletchingley, and Godstone. The lady fern (Athyrium 
JUix'/amna) is abundant in damp woods on the greensands ; 
the ceterach (Asplenium cetcrach) still grows at Milfordand 
Witley. The hart's- tongue {^Scolopendr'mm vuigare) is 
locally plentiful on walls and banks on the sandi The 
prickly shield-fern (Polysttchum lobatum) occurs, on the 
greensands chiefly, but is nowhere common ; it may be 
looked for about Nutfield, Reigate, Leith Hill, Capel, and 
Albury. The angular-leaved shield-fern ( Polystichum au' 
gulare) at Coldharbour, Farley Heath, and Hascombe. The 
marsh fern {Lasiraa thelypteris) in boggy ground between 
Thursley and Churt, near Bashing, and near Anstiebury. 
The mountain fern (Lastrma orecpteris) on Leith Hill and 
along Broadmoor Bottom, Hindhead, and the Devil's 
Punch-bowl. The male fern (Lastraa filix^mas) is com- 
mon generally. The narrow prickly -toothed fern [Lattrsa 
spinulota) and the broad buckler fern (Lastrsa dilatata) 
are both plentiful in damp woods on Bagshot-sand and green- 
sands. The common polypody [Poiypodium 'vulgar e) is 
common on trees, walls, and banks throughout the sandy 
areas. The royal fern (Osmunda regalis\ formerly plenti- 
ful on the sand, is now represented by a tew plants here and 
there, whose precise location it is not desirable to make 
public. The adder's-tongue (Ophioglossum vulgatum) in 
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moist pastures Dear Merstham, below Reigate, Buckland, and - 
fietchworth, Grayswood and Compcon. The moonwoit 
(Sotrj/ckium lunaria) was formerly of this compaoy, but it 
does not appear to have been seen in the county during 
recent years. 

This sketch of the Surrey flora is merely suggestive. 
The most recent complete flora of the county is that of 
Brewer, now Dearly forty years old, and utterly unreliable 
to-day. For what is perhaps the most interesting quarter 
of Surrey the botanist has Mr. S. T. Dunn's admirable 
"Flora of South-West Surrey "(1693), to which I acknow- 
ledge obligations for numerous references. 



Ill 

ENTOMOLOGY IN SURREY 

By THE Rev. E. J. VERNON, M.A. 

• 

T T 18 quite remarkable how general the pursuit of ento- 
mology has become within comparatively recent years. 
There was a time, not so very long ago, when the energetic 
entomologist was regarded by many with amusement or con- 
tempt, and any boy who at school took up a pursuit so 
despised was voted by his companions "a very poor sort." 
But all that is changed, and the entomologist now-a-days is 
not only tolerated but imitated. Not only many schoolboys, 
but many business men, too, have found in their hours of 
leisure that entomology is one of the most delightful of 
recreations. 

But it must be confessed that there is a good deal of hap- 
hazard and unsatisfactory collecting ; and one of the many 
advantages of such publications as the present is, that by it, 
systematic, ordered, and therefore useful research in each 
county is encouraged and promoted, for very many ento- 
mologists know When and How to collect, but for one 
changing his locality the all-important question is Where ? 
And this question I will do my best to try to answer, so far 
as Surrey is concerned. 

I think it must be confessed that Surrey is a county in 
which entomological treasure used to be more abundant and 
widely spread than it is now, though indeed to the keen 
explorer there is still a great deal of valuable treasure to be 
discovered. My reason for saying that the county's treasure- 
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store has been diminished may be sought in the fact that in 
the north and north-eastern part bricks and mortar have 
gradually ousted Noctua and Geometer, Some forty years 
ago my grandfather, the late Vicar of Epsom, a very keen 
entomologist, used to find very many **good things" in 
garden and field at Sutton, Cheam, Beddington, and Wal- 
lington, and also in waste or common ground in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carshalton, Croydon, Kingston, &c., whereas 
now most of these places have become streets or public ways, 
with houses and shops built on the once favoured locality. 

I remember he used to tell me that he had often taken 
N. carmelita in the grounds of the Archbishop's palace at 
Addington, near Croydon. Archbishop Sumner used readily 
to give him permission on his representing that it was his 
object to acquire an influence over some brethren living in 
the grounds of the palace, but who were members of the 
Carmelite persuasion. I may add that the fact that such 
influence was obtained by the judicious use of rum was with- 
held. I now have in my possession six good specimens of 
these proselytes. 

In spite of the encroachments of London, however, much 
treasure still remains in Surrey, though the seeker will have 
to travel more to the south and west of the county to find 
it. Yet even now, in the spots where bricks and mortar 
militate against the existence of moths and butterflies, we 
may go out and examine the street lamps, often with good 
results. I have a nice row of P, cassinea (males), taken 
from street lamps near Epsom. 

It may be as well, in the remarks that I have to make 
on Surrey entomology, for my readers to be guided by 
headings under which to consider each branch of the sub- 
ject; so I will take as such the more common methods 
which entomologists employ in pursuit of specimens. 

My first heading shall be Sugaring* There are many 
delightful sugaring grounds in Surrey. Among others I 
would mention Ashstead Oaks and their neighbourhood — 
not such virgin ground, of course, as formerly, but still well 
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worthy of a visit to find C spousa^ C. promissa^ 1\ fimbria^ 
&c. Bookham Common is another happy hunting-ground, 
where I have taken most of the Xanthit (sallows), and 
other good things, near the railway line. There, one night 
in November 1900, while sugaring, I met with a new ex- 
perience. That particular night was one on which, for 
some unaccountable reason, the moths refused to come to 
the sugar, though the conditions were apparently in every 
way favourable. I had carefully sugared some thirty posts 
near the railway line, but all to no purpose. I decided on 
going a last round as a last chance. I was making my way 
through a gap in a thorn hedge on one side of the fence, 
when I saw on the branches and dead leaves of the thorn 
three or four X, fulvago. I examined further and found 
dozens crawling aimlessly over the dead leaves, and with 
them were many X.Jlavago^ X. aurago^ and, of course, X, 
circellarls. There were also two X. gihago. Of the first- 
mentioned kinds I could have taken dozens, had I been 
that terrible person "a dealer.'' 

Mickleham and Fetcham Downs form another district 
where, with permission from the owners of property, the 
sugaring-pot may attract good specimens. By careful 
sugaring for a few nights one may there be rewarded with 
such visitors as Z. cesjntis (fairly abundant), X, gllvagOy 
X. aurago, 7\ fimbria y T. subsequa^ 7'. retusa^ A. Itgustri^ 
and most of the common moths. In this neighbourhood also 
the variety of H, nictitans^ called erythrosttgmay occurs in 
fair abundance. 

The places I have set down are only a few among many, 
but others, such as Leith Hill, Shere, Box Hill, Hindhead, 
Clandon, the wooded road which leads from Effingham to 
Abinger, and fir plantations, such as flourish at Holmbury 
St. Mary, are well worth a visit. 

The next heading must be The Net. Under this I must 
first speak of the butterflies. During last summer we were 
favoured with one of those remarkable periodical visits of 
Colias edusoy Ceiias Hfyale, with the variety Mice^ and I 
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have little doubt that there were many entomologists besides 
myself who found it necessary to exercise very great self- 
control in refraining from rushing frantically over fields of 
lucerne and clover in bloom, despite the owners' remon- 
strances, in order to secure a particularly fine specimen. I 
remember that in Somerset also, in 1893, ^^^ species was 
especially abundant, and it is known that, like F, carJui, 
its visits in such abundance are very intermittent ; but the 
cause of this is not known for certain.^ 

I noticed last year in a garden at Ockley some very fine 
specimens of ^. polychlorus, which, together with many 
P, atalaniay were making a feast of the luscious juice of 
some over-ripe and fallen golden drop plums, and this 
spring (1901) near Leatherhead I have seen some bat- 
tered veterans of the same species — indeed I saw as many 
as ten within a fortnight. Polychlorus seems fairly abun- 
dant in Surrey. 

The neighbourhood of the two Horsleys is a very good 
place for the net. Many of the blues, e,g,^ L. arion^ L, 
corydon^ Jj. adonis^ L. agestisy and Z.. ahus occur ^here, 
the last- mentioned in profusion. Last year L, argiolus ^ 
was especially abundant, but usually it is to be met with in 
most parts of Surrey. L. corydon is also plentiful on the 
many chalk-hills in the county. I have been told on good 
authority that in this same neighbourhood G. C» album 
may be taken, but I have not myself taken it in Surrey. 
Here that beautiful little butterfly Thecla ruht may be 
seen settling on bramble and bracken, deceiving many a 

' Some good entomologists consider it certain that a great 
*' clouded yellow year '* is the result of the migration of a certain 
number of Continental specimens early in the summer across the 
Channel. It is thought that these travellers lay the eggs which a 
few months later produce such immense numbers of edusa^ and 
sometimes of hyale^ together with the variety of the former called 
helice, — Ed. 

^ Argrhliu, the charming little azure or holly blue, has been 
very alnindant in Hampshire and Wiltshire this spring (1901). — 
Ed. 
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keen eye by the protective covering of its lovely green- 
wings. The skippers also are well represented : they 
frequent the warm open spots on the hills of Clandon and 
Guildford. Thecla IV. album occurs in some abundance on 
and about a certain tree not far from the highroad between 
Cobham and Ripley. 

In a lane near Shere, and in the woods that border the 
lane, many of the Fritillary tribe may be found, and also, at 
M ickleham. A, atTippe and A, aglaia are to be taken, the 
former also at Haslemere, and the latter at Witley, near 
Godalming. I have seen N, lucina flying about a hedge 
not far from Leatherhead. The late Mr. Newman gives in 
his book an interesting quotation from Mr. C. G. Barrett's 
account of its occurrence in a copse near Haslemere, which 
is well worth reading. 

At Newlands Corner, near Guildford, you may find P. 
bajularia^ £• advcnaria^ M. margaritaria^ and many other 
geometers. The beautiful *• butterfl y-moth,' * G. papUionariaj 
frequents this spot, and in the early spring it is a good plan 
to examine the birches for its larvae ; the species is &rly 
widespread in Surrey, where the birch tree abounds and 
flourishes so greatly. For the same reason A, prodromaria is 
met with, and a friend of mine took a specimen last year on 
Bookham Common, where also I have taken M. albicillata 
and some of the hook tips, such as P.falcula^ P» hamula^ 
and P. ungulcula. And here let me advise those who go on 
sugaring expeditions to take the net with them while on their 
first round. I have sometimes regretted leaving the net at 
my starting-post, preferring to wait till I should commence 
my rounds of examination, and not caring to be burdened 
with it while painting the posts or trees with the sugar ; but 
last year, one who had learned wisdom in this respect was re- 
warded near Bookham by the capture of a fine specimen of 
B, roboraria as it was Hying past him attracted by the light. 
I have taken on my first sugaring round near the same spot, 
B, consortaria and 71 extersaria^ moths which, if not great 
rarities, one would be very sorry to miss. 
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Between Mickleham and Leatherhead, not far from the 
course of the river Mole, there is a lane where the white 
bladder campion flourishes. A visit to this spot in the 
dusk of the evening when the white campion flowers are in 
bloom will very probably result in the finding of such insects 
as D, nana, H. serena, D, capstncola^ J9. carpophagay C, 
umbraiica ; whilst possibly C. lychnitis and A^. saponariae 
may be netted there. When I go with my net to this 
neighbourhood in the day-time during the months of June 
and July, I always remember what the late Mr. Newman, 
in his book on British butterflies and moths, wrote about 
P. leucopheay and I always examine most carefully the con- 
tents of my net in case the coveted treasure should be there. 
I have not heard of its being taken on Mickleham Downs 
since the date which he mentions in his book ; still it is 
always wise to bear in mind that it has occurred there. 

In gardens where large beds of petunia or nicotiana are 
planted out, the great moth, S. convolvuUy may be seen in the 
twilight of the month of September, and those who are 
anxious to find P, moneta — a moth not known to Mr. New- 
man as British, for he neither describes nor figures it in his 
work — should see that an abundant supply of larkspur is 
cultivated in the garden, in order that it may prove an 
attraction to this gold and silver speckled moth. Nine 
specimens were taken last year in a garden at Stoke 
D'Abernon, others in a garden at Mickleham, and also 
at Dorking ; indeed, it has recently been taken in many 
parts of the county. 

For the heather insects, Leith Hill, Poulsden Hill, the 
environs of Esher, Witley, Wisley, may be visited with 
success ; so much then for the man with the net. 

My third heading shall be Ivy^blossom and Tew-berries, 
Surrey is particularly rich in yew trees, those of Norbury 
Park being as famous for their great age as any in England. 
There many interesting noctuae may be taken, which come 
to sip the juice of the yew-berry, e.g. 0, pistactnay 0. macil" 
lenta, 0, Rturay 3cc., and though I have not taken in Surrey 
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D. rubig'mea at yew (mine was taken at sallow), it has been 
taken here, and also in the neighbourhood of Godalming, 
both at sallows and at yew. Surrey is very rich in ivy, the 
blossom of which, as all entomologists know, is a very pro- 
ductive mine of wealth in autumn ; and whether the seeker 
is armed with the more scientific sheet and forceps, or trusts 
merely to the more homely umbrella, aided by the light of 
his lantern, he can often take good insects by " Picking " 
or by *' Beating." I have taken at ivy the common moths, 
C, spadkea^ C, lota^ M, oxycatuhae^ X. g^va^o^ X. semi' 
brunnea^ C, vetustay C. exo/etay &c. 

In some of the large plantations in the many private 
parks and grounds of Surrey the rhododendron is largdy 
cultivated, and in such places the entomologist is able (with 
permission, of course) to find signs of the larvae of the 
fucifortnisy the broad-bordered bee hawk moth. He will 
notice small round holes, as though drilled, in the leaves ; 
for these the larvae are responsible. The imago is one of 
the most beautiful of our clearwings, and is to be met with 
fairly often in the county. 

Along the course of the river Mole I have found one 
or two good reed beds, though of no great extent, where 
reed-moths, as the Typhcuy and some of the wainscots 
abound. In such places also the great willow herb 
flourishes, and consequently the larve of C elpenw^ the 
elephant hawk moth, may be found. 
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IV 

* 

THE GEOLOGY OF SURREY 

Bt Professor EDWARD HULL, LL.D. 

npHE county of Surrey lying along the southern banks 
of the Thames forms a section of the northern slope 
of the great arch known as "the Wealden Anticlinal." 
The centre of this arch stretches from Horsham in Sussex 
along the high grounds of Ashdown Forest and Tunbridge 
Wells to the coast near Rye and Winchelsea, and from this 
axis the strata dip away both to the north and to the south, 
and, to a lesser degree, towards the west ; so that the strata 
fold round the axis in this latter direction, and are con- 
tinuous throughout their course from the one side of the 
arch to the other; this occurs between Farnham and Peters- 
field, in the adjoining county. The general structure of 
Surrey, geologically considered, is thus sufHciently simple, 
as all the older formations pass successively under each 
other from south to north, owing to which the older strata 
are found in the former, the newer in the latter portions 
of the county, as shown in the accompanying section. 

Geological Section of Surrey 

•jyJ^, CaLilen CK»lk Down* Ca.rd)iJLHon 

Church 
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The physical features to which Surrey owes its beauty 
are due to the alternation of harder and softer formations 
cropping out in succession along (approximately) east and 
west lines — the former giving rise to hills, the latter to 
valleys. These ranges of hills are not, however, continuous, 
being crossed at intervals by transverse river valleys, through 
which the streams make their way into the Thames. Such 
are the Blackwater, the Wey, and the Mole in this county. 
All these streams have their sources in the central part of 
the Wealden Anticlinal to the south, and in their way to 
the great valley of the Thames they cross in succession 
several ridges in a transverse direction, instead of (as at first 
sight might apppear the more natural direction of outlet) 
finding their way eastwards to the English Channel along 
the plain which lies at the northern base of the Chalk 
Downs. These and other cases of streams crossing ridges 
and escarpments on their way to the sea formed at one time 
a problem of great perplexity to geologists till Mr. Le Neve 
Foster and the late Mr. Topley, his colleague of the Geo- 
logical Survey, dealt with it some years ago in an elaborate 
paper read before the Geological Society, and gave an 
explanation which »s no|^ generally accepted by geologists.^ 

The most important of the ridges in the county of Surrey 
is that of the Chalk forming a portion of the North Downs 
which, commencing at the South Foreland near Dover, 
ranges westward by Rochester, Croydon, Dorking, and 
Guildford to Farnham, where it contracts to a narrow ridge 
of about one-fourth of a mile across, known as " The Hog's 
Back," in consequence of the beds being thrown into a 
vertical position. This remarkable ridge has its counter- 
part in the central axis of the Isle of Wight, as described 
in the Handbook for that island ; but in the neighbourhood 
of Croydon the Chalk Downs have a breadth of seven 
miles. The next ridge of importance is that of the Lower 
Greensand, which runs in an approximately parallel direc- 

^ Qjuart, Journ, Geol. Soc.y vol, xxi. p. 443; see also Ramsay's 
"Physical Geology of Great Britain," 5th edit., p. 336. 
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tion to the south of the Chalk Downs, by Maidstone, 
Westerham, Reigate, to Godalming, where it spreads out 
into a broad plateau, gradually rising towards the south till 
it breaks off in a slight escarpment at Haslemere. The' 
ridges of the Chalk and Lower Greensand are separated 
by a narrow valley formed of the Gault Clay. To the south 
of the escarpment of the Lower Greensand the broad valley 
of the Weald Clay stretches to the southern border of the 
county, except to the north of East Grinstead, where a 
small area of the Hastings Sands enters the county. 

GEOLOGICAL FORMATIONS 

Without going very minutely into the local divisions of 
the formations found in the county of Surrey, the following 
are the more important groups which enter into its structure 
in descending order : — 

Alluvia and valley gravel. 
Plateau (or High-level) gravel 
of different levels. 

[a) Bagshot-sands and Bracklesham 
Beds. 

[b) London Clay. 

[c) Lower London Tertiaries. 
I hi) Upper and Lower Chalk. 

Upper Cretaceous . • l v) ^PP®^ Greensand. 

( (e) Gault Clay. 
(a) Neocomian or Lower Greensand. 
(bS Weald Clay. 
{/) Hastings Beds. 

Hastings Beds. — The area occupied by these beds in 
the county of Surrey is only about a mile in extent at the 
angle formed by the meeting of the boundaries of Kent and 
Sussex north of East Grinstead. The beds consist chiefly 
of sands, thin sandstones, and bands of variously coloured 
clays with freshwater shells ; and they dip conformably 
northwards under the succeeding member of the Wealden 
series next to be described. 
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Weald Clay. — The valley of the Weald Clay is about 
five miles across from north to south along the eastern 
border of the county ; but, on proceeding westwards, 
gradually expands till in the meridian of Horsham it is 
about twice this breadth, owing to the flattening of the angle 
of dip. It consists mainly of bluish clay, but contains bands 
of freshwater limestone such as that known as the " Sussex 
marble," formed of agglomerated shells oi Paludinajltevlorum, 
The thickness of the formation varies from looo to 1500 
feet. Sections are few owing to the flatness of the ground, 
but marl pits for the manufacture of bricks, tiles, and pottery 
are locally numerous ; all the Wealden beds are of estuarine 
or fluviatile origin. 

Lower Greensand (Neocomian ). — As Professor Prest- 
wich has shown, the Lower Greensand follows the Wealden 
series in a slightly unconformable (or discordant) manner, 
owing to a general subsidence of the land areas at the close 
of the preceding period ; and whereas the Wealden series 
was formed under fresh, or brackish, waters, the beds we 
are now considering are essentially of marine origin, th 
the adjoining county of Kent the divisions adopted by the 
Geological Survey, which also apply to that of Surrey, are 
the following : — 

Folkestone Beds .... 
Sandygate Beds .... 
Hythe Beds (including Kentish rag) 
Atherfield Clay .... 

The term " Greensand " as applied to this formation is 
unfortunate and misleading, and only serves to distinguish 
it from the upper formation of Greensand which im- 
mediately underlies the Chalk. ,In reality, the Lower 
Greejisand 6f Surrey consists of yellowish ferruginous sands 
with bands of siliceous iron-ore and beds of red clay well 
laid open in pits immediately south of Redhill. Around 
Godalming it yields a stone known as the ^* Bargate stone," 
considered to belong to the top of the Sandgate Beds, and 
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at Nutfield, near Reigate, the formation yields a valuable 
fuller's earth ; the formation is very yariable in thickness. 

The Gault Clay. — This formation is interposed be- 
tween the Lower Greensand and the Chalk and generally 
forms a valley or depression between the two formations. 
It consists of varieties of clay or shale often worked for 
making bricks or tiles, and in this way is laid open to view, 
as is the case north of Redhill ; but the best section is 
exposed at low water on the coast at Folkestone in the 
adjoining county of Kent. Though of no great thickness, 
varying from 150 to 200 feet, it is palxontologically of 
great interest owing to the large number of cephalopoda it 
contains and by means of which it is divisible into successive 
life zones ; these fossils indicate deposition in moderately 
deep oceanic waters. 

The Upper Greensand. — This deposit follows the line of 
the North Downs all through the county, forming the base 
of the chalk ridge from Titsey by Merstham, Dorking, and 
Guildford to Farnham, and its thickness varies from 20 to 
30 feet. It consists of soft light-greenish quartzose sand 
or sandstone more or less glauconiferous, and is quarried for 
hearthstones and ovens, and for slabs used in polishing plate 
glass.^ In this part of England the strata are not highly 
fossiliferous except in sponges, and the fossils are of Igcal 
occurrence. 

The Chalk. — This formation, constituting the upper 
division of the Cretaceous series, is of exceptional, or even 
unique interest owing to its physical character and organic 
composition. The most ill-informed observer knows a 
piece of chalk when he sees it, and can at once distinguish 
it from any other variety of limestone. A flood of light 
was thrown upon its origin by the deep-sea soundings over 
the Atlantic floor, undertaken for the purpose of determin- 
ing the line upon which to carry the first telegraphic cable 
from the British Isles to America, and the late Dr. Wallich 
was the first to recognise the essential similarity of the 

1 Prestwich, "Geology," vol. ii. p. 281. 
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" Globigerina ooze " of the oceanic floor to the Chalk 
formation of the South of England. 

Of the successive beds of the Chalk is formed the high 
range of the North Downs in Surrey stretching along their 
northern margin from Croydon by Leatherhead and Guild- 
ford to Farnham, and attaining a maximum thickness of 
about looo feet. But whereas along the eastern side of 
the county, in the meridian of Croydon, the formation 
spreads over an area from N. to S. of nearly eight miles, at 
the western edge the breadth is reduced to scarcely half a 
mile, the difference being mainly due to the slightly inclined 
position of the beds in the former, and their nearly vertical 
position in the latter locality ; so that in crossing from 
Farnham to Aldershot by the road over ** the Hog's 
Back " we are walking on the upturned ends of the beds 
from south to north ; but it is remarkable that immediately 
we have crossed this ridge the strata on both sides resume 
a nearly horizontal position. The finest sections of the 
Chalk are to be seen at Margate and Shakespeare's Cliff, 
but very large openings are obtained in various parts of 
Siu'rey in the quarries and railway sections, especially near 
Merstham and Dorking. The formation consists of the 
following divisions determined at the east coast of Kent, 
according to Prestwich : — 



Upper 
Chalk 



Feet 

1. Margate Chalk, with few flints ... 80 

2. Broadstairs and St. Margaret's Beds, with many 
flints and few fossils 350 

3. Dover Beds, with many flints and fossils . . 350 

4. Chalk, with few flints, centre of Shakespeare's 
Cliff 

5. Nodular Chalk, without flints and many organic 
remains ....... 

6. Chalk, without flints and few fossils ; base of 
Shakespeare's Cliff' ..... 50 

Chalk / 7. Grey, soft Chalk at base of Clifl^ . . . 200 
Marl \ 8. Chalk, with green grains .... 10 



Lower 
Chalk 



130 
90 



Total 
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The roost remarkable feature in the above succession of 
calcareous strata is the occurrence of bands and nodules of 
flint in the upper division, formed of compact silex, while 
the containing mass consists of nearly pure lime. Many of 
the flints have the form of sponges, others of sea-urchins 
or shells, and these latter having been originally formed of 
lime have been converted by a subsequent chemical, or 
molecular, process into flint. The sub^'oceanic soundings 
carried out by "The Challenger** expedition have shown 
that similar alternations of calcareous and siliceous deposits 
are to be found over the floor of the ocean, and that both 
have their sources in marine organisms, often of microscopic 
forms. The surface features of the Chalk Downs are 
peculiar and characteristic. Though they rise to high levels 
there is an entire absence of precipitous cliffs and scars ; the 
ground rising and falling in smooth undulations, while the 
valleys are waterless — except after excessively heavy rains, 
when the underground waters rise and overflow the bottom 
of the valleys as at Caterham. Accumulations of flint, left 
behind where the once-enveloping calcareous matter has 
been dissolved away, generally cover the high plateaux and 
terraces. 

The Lower London Tertiaries. — The formations 
which we have been considering follow each other without 
any trenchant break in the order of succession, passing into 
each other more or less gradually ; but between the Chalk 
and the Tertiary strata there is an abrupt physical dis- 
connection — indicating vertical elevation over the ocean bed 
followed by moderate subsidence at the commencement of the 
Tertiary period. The clear oceanic waters in which the Upper 
Cretaceous strata were deposited were, in the succeeding 
period, replaced by others charged with sediment of various 
kinds derived from the drainage of the neighbouring lands ; 
hence, the Foraminiferal calcareous ooze gives place to beds 
of sand, gravel, and clay of entirely diflFerent origin and 
composition. Along with this physical change there has 
been a complete change in the species of the fossils. 
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The Thanet Sands* — The fbrmatioo resting almost im- 
mediately on the Chalk is the Thanet Sands, occurring in 
Kent and Surrey and extending to the coast at Pegwell 
Bay ; but occasionally an accumulation of angular flint gravel 
is found intervening, due to the dissolution of the under- 
lying chalk by percolating waters. Sections in the sands 
are visible at Croydon and Epsom. The fossils are not 
numerous in this part of their range and sometimes occur in 
casts. 

Woolwich and Reading Beds, — Succeeding the Thanet 
Sands are a variable series of red and mottled clays, sands, 
and conglomerates of flint pebbles, which may be traced 
from the Thames at Erith and Woolwich by Orpingham, 
Farnborough, westward by Addington, Croydon, Epsom, 
Leatherhead, and Guildford to Farnham. Along this line 
of country the character of the ground immediately changes 
after leaving the Chalk area ; and instead of the dry cal- 
careous soil we find the land suited for meadows and pas- 
tures. This change in the formation frequently gives rise 
to springs of clear water, of which the most important is 
that of Carshalton, in which the Wandle has its source. 
The average thickness of all the above beds may be taken 
at about lOO feet. The fossils of the Woolwich and Read- 
ing series are marine, and not very numerous. 

The London Clay, — This is the most important member 
of the Tertiary series in the valley of the Thames. It con- 
sists of a very uniform mass of bluish clay (weathering 
brown), with layers of septaria. It has been deposited in 
deeper waters than was the case with the underlying Ter- 
tiary strata, and occupies a wide area south of the Thames 
in Surrey, stretching from Sydenham and Southend west- 
wards by Streatham, Kingston, Walton, Cobham, and 
Guildford to Alder shot. Between these two last places its 
area is diminished to about two miles owing to the angle 
of dip being considerable, while in the centre of the county, 
about Kingston, the strata are nearly horizontal. The 
.thickness of the London Clay varies considerably up to a 
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maximum of 500 feet under the Thames valley, but in 
Surrey it seldom reaches half this amount. At the Streat- 
ham boringy including the Lower Tertiaries, it was found to 
be about 230 feet, at Richmond 160 feet, and at Windsor 
Forest 214 feet, also inclusive of the underlying Lower beds. 

Bagshot Sands. — These constitute the highest Tertiary 
vtrata in the county of Surrey, and occupy a broad area 
between Esher and the western border at the River Black- 
wat^, and from Aldershot on the south to Windsor Forest 
on the north. They generally form a somewhat elevated 
plateau, rising about 200 or 300 feet above the plain of the 
London Clay, the margin of which is very well defined be- 
tween Egham and Englefield Green, and again at Bagshot 
Heath, which gives its name to the formation itself. Owing, 
however, to the fact that this plateau is generally overspread 
by iiint gravel of Post Tertiary age, the Bagshot Sands are 
in such cases hidden from view, and it is only in deep 
cuttings, such as oiccur at Pirbright and Woking, and along 
the edge of the slopes descending to the plain oi the 
London Clay, that sections are visible. ^ The character of 
the land is dry and sterile, extensively planted with fir 
trees, or supporting tracts of heath and furze, but affording 
excellent sites for military encampments and residential 
buildings, such as those of Aldershot and Sandhurst. The 
venerable oaks of Windsor Forest, striking their roots deep 
into the soil, show that the sands are a fittii^ habitat for 
this noble British tree. At Frimby the thickness of the 
formation is about 325 feet. 

According to Pro^*. Sir J. Prestwich the formation is 
divisible into an upper and lower series of sandy beds, 
separated by 40 to 50 feet of laminated purple clays, green* 
sands, and pebble beds, in which middle series a few fossils 
are found. ^ The fossils are marine, indicating shallow 
water conditions of deposition, and are not numerous. 

1 In the Hampshire basin and Isle of Wight the Bagshot Sands 
are represented by the " Bracklesham Sands." 
8 " Geology," vol. ii. p. 363. 
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Pleistocene Beds. — The Pleistocene Deposits of Surrey 
consist of irregularly distributed beds of gravel and sand 
overlying the Tertiary or Cretaceous formations indifferently, 
so as to indicate a complete break in the succession of strata, 
. and a long lapse of time between their formation and that 
of the newest Tertiary strata above described. They are 
generally found overlying the Bagshot Sands of the elevated 
terraces or plateaux ; as, for example, at Englefield Green 
and the heathy downs about Bagshot, Camberley, and 
Farnborough, giving rise to scenery more like that of 
Scotland than of England^ The gravel consists of well- 
rounded pebbles of flint, derived originally from the chalk, 
with occasionally a few pebbles of grit, quartzite, or other 
extraneous rock ; and there can be little doubt that the beds 
in which they occur represent the high-level gravels of Hamp- 
shire and the Isle of Wight, of which the most remark- 
able are those of St. George's Down, near Cowes, described 
on a previous occasion.^ The wide extension of these 
high-level gravels in the South of England show that they 
have been deposited under the waters of the Pleistocene 
Sea, in basins bounded by lands formed of the present Chalk 
Downs, from the waste of which the pebbles were derived. 
The absence of sea-shells in the gravel beds is to be 
accounted for by the easy percolation of rain water, which 
has dissolved these calcareous materials. In the succession 
of the formations of this period they may be regarded as 
representing the " InterglaciaP' beds of the north and centre 
of the British Isles, formed during a period of depression 
and submersion of the less elevated tracts under the waters 
of the ocean. 

Recent or " Valley Gravels." — The deposits of this 
series occupy extensive tracts along the valley of the 
Thames, seldom rising more than loo feet or so above 
the sea-level in Surrey, and not liable to be invaded by the 
waters of the river even diu-ing the highest floods. The 

^ << Handbook to Hampshire and the Isle of Wight," p. 250. 
Dent & Co. 
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wide and level tracts between Staines and Egham are formed 
of this gravel) as well as portions of London around Brixton 
and Streatham as far as the base of the Sydenham range of 
hills, south of the Thames. These low-level gravels are of 
estuarine origin, formed during the general rising of the sea- 
bed in early-recent times. They have yielded remains of 
animals now extinct in this part of England, as well as sea- 
shells of existing species. At the period of their deposition 
the river Thames poured its waters in the sea far higher up 
than at present, and a wide estuary occupied the lands lying 
on both banks and stretching as far as the city of Windsor. 
Fundamental Rocks. — All the formations above de- 
scribed repose upon a floor of much more ancient strata, 
which have been inferentially known to exist or have been 
actually discovered by boring experiments. The two jHin- 
cipal, if not the only, ones underlying Surrey belong to the 
Devonian and Carboniferous systems, but the former has 
alone been penetrated. This has been done at Richmond, 
where the purple shales and sandstones of this system were 
reached at a depth of 1238 feet, and similar beds were 
penetrated at Streatham at a depth of 1 1 19 feet, having a 
high dip of 350 to 400, as shown by the cores. The 
Carboniferous strata presumably underlie the southern portion 
of the county. 
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CYCLING IN SURREY 

By DUNCAN TOVEY 

QURREY is deservedly a very popular cycling county. 

The beauty of its scenery, the excellence of its roacLsy 
and its nearness to London, give it a pre-eminence in this 
respect. The northern portion of the county is compara- 
tively tame and flat, and although some charming country 
rides can be obtained even within fifteen miles of London, 
yet really to see apd appreciate the beauties of Surrey one 
must go among the hills in the central and southern parts. 
Although hill-climbing is the least agreeable and the most 
laborious part of cycling, yet a little exertion is well repaid 
when there is a view to be obtained such as that from 
Newlands Comer or Hindhead. Among the Surrey roads^ 
those to Portsmouth and Brighton are the best known, and 
the first of these, by Ripley, is probably the most popular in 
England. But popularity signifies crowds, and the great 
point about the cycle is that it enables one to get away from 
crowds ; for the Ripley road on a fine Saturday or Sunday 
is almost as bad as Piccadilly. Therefore the man who 
does not care for crowds will get away from the main road 
as soon as possible, and take to the little winding lanes 
which abound throughout the county. Surrey has a sandy 
soil almost throughout, except where the chalk back- bone 
comes through, as in the Hog's Back. The roads dry and 
harden very quickly after wet, as the moisture soaks in 
readily, and, generally speaking, they are as well engineered 
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as those of any other part 6i England. The by-roads as 
a rale are fair, though in the north-west part of the county 
they are apt to become Tery loose in dry weather owing to 
the fineness of the sand. 

The dearth of siga-posts is dways a great bane to the 
cyclist, but Surrey is very well provided with these useful 
indices, so that the wheelman will find no cause of com- 
plaint against the responsible authorities. 

From London it is always well to take the train to a 
point such as Kingston or Croydon. The suburbs are not 
pleasant to ride through^ owing to the heavy traffic, the 
bumpy roads, and the tram-lines. Dorking, Guildford, 
Godalming, or Famham are excellent centres from which 
to make excursions. 

But it is to the Londoner that Surrey is most useful ; 
and from Croydon, Sutton, Kingston, Wimbledon, Sur- 
biton, or Richmond the country is reached immediately, 
and without any more trouble than a short journey from 
Waterloo or Victoria. 

Appended to the twenty-fivfe i-outes which follow will 
be found a lighting-up table, and a table of cross-bearings 
in Surrey. The figures following names of places denote 
the distances in miles from the preceding places, and the 
figures on the left the distances from the commencement of 
the joitmey. Hotels where marked * 

I. LdNiX)N ANb Redhill. Main road to Brighton (53 m«). 

This is one of the best ways out of London, paved 
to beyond Streatham, but with heavy traffic as far as 
Croydon, where there is a long and very narrow 
street. After Croydon the road is splendid^ with 
good surface until Redhill is reached. The road 
enters Sussex 29 m. from London, i^ m. short of 
Crawley. 

London G.P.O^f via Brixton and Streatham Hill, to 
(lof m.) *Croydon (io| m«) \ btimpy through town. 
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(i2^m.) Purley Oaks (if m.); L« for Limpsfield 

(Sf «•)• 
(i5|ni.) *Purley Station (i^ m.); L. for Godstooe 

(7 m.). See Route IV. 
(15^ m.) Stoat's Nest (i^ m.); gradual rise to i m. 

short of 
(194^ m.) ^Merstham (4 m.) ; run down into 
(2 1 1 m.) ^Redhili (2 m.); i m. short of town turn 

R. for ^Reigate (2 m.); in town, L. for 

Bletchingley (3 m.). 
(25I m.) Horley Row (4^ m.) ; L. for Balcombe 

(Sussex), 9^ m. 
(27 m.) Gatwick Racecourse (i^ m.), by Lowiieid 

Heathy to 
(29 m.) County Oak (2 m.). Here the road enters 

Sussex. ^Crawley (i^ m.); Brighton 

(24 hl). 

II. London and Reigate. 

This is an alternative route to Brighton, but not so 
direct or good as the former, except that the suburbs 
are cleared sooner. Paved as far as Tooting. 

London G.P.O.^ via Clapham, to 

(7f m.^ Tooting ; bumpy road to 
(9 m.) Mitcham(i| m.); L. for Croydon (3 m.), 
rising to 
(12^ m.) *Sutton (3^ m.) ; R. for Ewell (2I m.) ; L. 
for Carshalton (i m.) ; the road rises over 
Banstead Downs to 
^15 m.^ Banstead {i^ m.); R. for Epsom (2^ m.). 
(16^ m.) Burgh Heath (i^ m.); R. for Betchworth 

(4i m-) . 
(20^ m.) Reigate Hill (4 m.) ; dangerous descent, 

with level crossing at bottom, into 

(22| m.) ^Reigate (if m.); R. to Dorking (6^ m.); L. 

to Rrahill (2 m.), through i)oversgreen 

and Hookwood, joining the former road at 
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(27I m.) Gatwick (5^ m.). 

London to Brighton by this road, 54^ m. 

III. London and Godstone. Main road to Eastbourne, 

(64! m.). 

As Route I. to Purley Station, thence excellent 
road, entering Sussex at Felbridge, 2 m. short of 
East Grinstead. 

(i3|m.) *Purley Station; L. J m. on for Riddles- 
down. 
14 j m.^ Kenley Station (i m.). 
16 m. ) Why teleafe ( i J m. ) . 
i6| m.J Warlingham (f m.j, steady rise to 
18^ m.) *Caterham (i^ m.) ; over brow, and run 
down through 

(20J m.) Godstone (2| m.) ; L. for Oxted (2^ m.) ; 
R. for Bletchingley (2 m.). 

S23 m.^ "^Godstone Station (2^ m.). 
256 m.) *Blindley Heath (2m.); L. for *Lingfield 
(if m.). 
(28f m.) Felbridge (3f m.) ; here the road enters 
Sussex. 

!3o| m.) *East Grinstead (2 m.). 
64! m.) Eastbourne (33f m.). 

IV. London and Dorking. Main road to Worthing 

(57i m.). 

Good road ; pretty scenery after Leatherhead. 
London suburbs as far as Merton. Paved to Tooting. 

London G.P,0.^ via Clapham, Balharo, Upper Lower 
Tooting, to 
(8f m.) Merton (8f m.), where turn L. past Morden 
Station ; straight road through Morden and 
North Cheam to 
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Ewell (5^ m.) ^ L. for Epeom Downs (3 m.). 
* Epsom (ij m.) ; L. for racecourse (ij m. 
uphill). 
Ashstead (2 J m.). 
*Leatherhead (i^ m.) ; R. for Guildford 
(12 m.). See Route VI. ; turn L. in 
town for 
Mickleham (2 m.) to 
*Burford Bridge (for Box Hill), i m. 
*Dorking (if m.) ; L. for Reigate (6^ m.) ; 
R. for Guildford (12 m.). Leith Hill, kyia 
Cold harbour (4 m.). 
Holmwood Common (2^ m.). 
Beare Green (2 ni.) ; R. for Ockley (3 ni.). 
Capel (i^ m.). l^wo miles further on, die 
road enters Sussex, 5^^ m. fi*om 
*Horsham (7^^ m.). 
•Worthing (19I m.). 



V. London to Haslemere and Hindhead. 

Portsmouth Road. This is the best known of all 
the Surrey roads, and is second to none in popularity : 
an undulating road, with splendid surface, over sandy 
soil that dries quickly. Suburbs with heavy traffic to 
Wandsworth, and narrow streets in Kingston. 

London G.P.O,^ via Clapham Junction, to 

(6 m.) Wandsworth (6 m.); road indifferent to 
(i2jm.) *Kingston (6 J m.) ; R* over bridge to 

Hampton Court (2 m.) ; bumpy road by 

riverside to 
(144 m.) Ditton (i^ m.), thence excellent throughout. 
(i6| m.) *Esher (2 J m.). Sandown Park Racecourse.* 

L. to Leatherhead by Oxshott (8 m.). 
(19I m.) *Cbbham(3 m;). L. for Stoke D'Abehion 

(2 m.), by Wisley Flash or Boldermere ; 

excellent skating } L. for Ockham (i^ m.). 
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(«4i m.) *RipIey (4! m.) ; R. for Newick Abbey 
(i^ m.) ; I m. further on, R. for Send and 
Old Woking (3 m.). 

(jof m.) *GuiIdford (6^ m.) ; R. for Farnham (10 rt.). 
(See Route VII.) L. for Shalford (i m.) 
and Albury (5^ m.). (See Route XIV.) 
Steep descent through High Street ; over 
bridge by St. Catharine's to 

(34! m.) *Godalming (4^^^ m.) ; R. for Charterhouse 
School (i m.). 

(36I m.) Mitford (2m.); straight on for Haslemere. 
(6^ m.) ; L. for Witley (ij m.), and 
Chiddingfold (4^ m.) ; turn R.y stiff 
climb up to 

(42I m.) ^Hindhead. L. down the hill into Haslemere 
(steep), 2 j^ m. ; i\m. further on, the road 
enters Hampshire. 

(71I m). *Port8mouth (28| m.). 

VI. London to Guildford via Leatherhead, 3i| m. 

To Leatherhead as Route IV. 

(19I m.) * Leatherhead ; thence good road but hilly. 
(2i| m.) Great Bookham (2 m.). 
(23I m.) Effingham (i§ m.) ; L. for Abinger (3I m.). 
(25 m.) East Horsley (i| m.) ; R. for Horsley 
Station (i^ m.). 
(27 1 in.) East Clandon {z\ m.) ; i m. on, turn L. 

for Newlands Corner (i m.). 
(29J m.) Merrow (i J m.) ; L. at church for 
(3 if m.) ♦Guildford (2 J m.). 

Vlt. London and FarnhaM. Southampton Road. 

To Guildford as Route V. or VI. Thence be^- 
tiful road along the top of the Hog's Back ; stiff pull 
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up of 2 m. from Guildford) but the trouble is well 
repaid by the splendid view on both sides, 

(50 J m.) Guildford ; stiff climb past County Hospital 
to top of Hog's Back (2 m.) ; here L. for 
Compton (i J m.), 

(34f m.) Puttenham (Jross Roads (4 m.) ; R. for 
Wanborough Station (i^ m.), and Nor- 
mandy (2 m.) ; L, for Peperharow (3 m.) 
and Milford (4^ m.) ; 2 m. further on, 
turn L. for Seale (J m.) ; R. for Ash (i^ 
m.) ; I m. on, R. for Tongham (| m.) ; 
gradual descent of 5 m. into 

(40I m.) Farnham (8 m.) ; two miles further on, the 
road enters Hampshire. 
(80 m.) Southampton (from Farnham), 49I m. 



VI n. London to Bagshot (29^ m.). Main road to 
Salisbury (84^ m.). 

This road enters Surrey at Staines, and leaves it 
again at Blackwater. Good road. 

(ipi m.) *Staine8 ; L. for Chertsey (3 m.). 

(2i|m.) *Egham (2 m.) ; R. for Englefield Green 
(i m.). 

(23} m.) * Virginia Water (2 J m.). 

(25! m.) Sunningdale (Station), 2 m. 

(29I m.) ^Bagshot (3! m.); i m. to top of hill, then 
L. for Frimley {i\ m.) and Farnborough 
(Hants), 3^ m. 

(3 1 1 m.) *Camberley (2| m.). 

(32I m.) York Town (f m.) ; R. for Sandhurst Col- 
lege (Hants), ^ m. Road enters Hamp- 
shire at 

(33^ m.) *Blackwater (i m.). 

(84^ m.) ^Salisbury (55^ m.). 
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IX. London to Bagshot^ via Chertsey. 

A pretty road, and convenient at most points for the 
river. The road, however, is not as good as it might 
be. 

London to Kingston as Route V. 

(12} m.) ^Kingston ; across the bridge to 

(14I m.) ^Hampton Court (2 ro.) ; crossing river again 

turn R. to 
(19 m.) *Walton-on-Thame8 (4 J m.); L. for Wey- 

bridge (2. m.), across the river to 
(20} m.) Shepperton (l^ m.), crossing again to 
(22I m.) *Chertsey (2^ m.) ; R. for Staines (3 J m.) ; 

loose road ; L. past railway station ; i m. 

on take turning R. over 
26^ m.) Chobham Common (4 m.) ; sandy road to 
29I m.) Windlesham (3 m.). 
(30I m.) *Bag8hot (1 J m.). 

X. London to Chobham and Bisley Camp (32^ m.). 

Roads sandy, but good as a rule. As Route IX. 
to 
(19 m.) * Walton; then L. for 
(21 m.\ ^Weybridge (2 m.) ; L. for station (i m.). 
(22^ m.) *Addlestone(ilro.); R.forChertsey(i4m.). 
(24^ m.) Ottershaw (if^m.); L. for Woking Sitation 

(3i «»•)• 
(27I m.) *Chobham (3 J m.). 

(30 m.) Knaphill (2^ m.) ; turn R. over canal to 

f3i4 m.) *Brookwood Station (i^ m.) ; rough road to 
32I m.) Bisley Camp (i m.). 

There is a short cut from Knaphill to Bisley Camp 
which saves a mile, but it is scarcely rideable. 

XI. London to Richmond (ii m.). 

I. The direct road through the West End enters 
Surrey over Kew Bridge, 9 m. from G.P.O. Paved 
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all the way so far. Thence a bumpy voiA by Kew 
Gardens into Richmond. Narrow streets add heavy 
traffic. Splendid cycling in Richmond Park* 

2. By Putney (i I J m.). Through Lambeth and 
Vauxhall to Clapham Junction (5^ m.). Paved to 
Wandsworth (i J m.). 

(7 j m.) *Putney (i m.) ; through East Sheen (2 
m.) to 
^Richmond (11^ m.). 

XII. Richmond to Reigate (18 J m.). 

Very bumpy through Surbiton, thence good road, 
rising over the downs to Reigate Hill. Petersham 
(i m.) bumpy tb 

(4 m.) * Kingston (3 m.); narrow streets, heavy traffic. 

(8i m.) *Surbiton (ij m.) ; L. road* to 

(9J m.) *Erwell (4 m.) ; R. for Epsom (i-J- m.) ; 

climb up by the downs, road inclined to 

be loose, to 

(13 m.) Burgh Heath (3^ m.) ; thence as Route II. 

to 
(iSj m.) Reigate (5 J m.). 

N.B. — The best road from Richmond t6 Kingston 
is through Richmond Park. It is about i m. longer. 

XIII. kicHMOND TO Leatherhead (i2| m.). As Route 

XII. above to 

(5 J m.) *Surbiton ; thence good i-oad through 
(7 m.^ Hook (i| m.). 
(8 m.) Chessington (i m.). 

(9J m.) Lower Maiden (ij m.) ; L. for Epsom 
{2\ m.). 
(i2f ra.) ^Leatherhead (3^ m.). 
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X!V. GuiLDFORp, Dqrkino, RsIGATSi Al^P )^1MPSF|E;.D 

This is part of tbe main road from Wiochester to 
Canterbury. The prettiest road through central Surrey, 
i^ith good surface, but very hilly* The best road is 
by Chilworth ; the other road by Merrow over New- 
lands Corner is very steep and only sayes i| m. There 
is a splendid view from Newlands Corner, and this is 
the most direct road for the Silent Pool. The descent 
is dangerous. 

'^Guildford, by Quarry Street, to 
(i^ m.) Shalford; R. for Wonersh (i^ m.) and 

Bramley (i^ m.). 
(3^ m.) Chilworth (2^ m.) ; level crpssii^g ov^r 

S.K.R. 
(5I m.) Albury (i|m.) ; L. at cross roads for 

Silent Irool. 
(7 m.) ♦Shere (i| m.). 
7| m.^ Gomshall (| m.). 
of m.j Abinger Hammer (§ m.). 
(10^ m.) Wotton (if m.); dangerpus descent 

here. 
(i3|m.) ^Dorking (2| m.) ; L. for Box Hill 

(ij m.). 
(i6f m.) Betch worth (3^ m.). Betchworth Castle 
(2 m.). 
194 m.^ *Reigate (2|- m.). 
2i| m.^ *Redhill ( i| m.) ; steep hill to 
231 m.\ Nutfield (2 m.), and to 
24I m.) Bletchingley (i^ m.) ; down again to 
26§ m.) *God8tone (if m.). 
29^ m.) Oxted (2} m.) ; cl^mb up tip 
3 o| m. ) *L impsfield ( 1 1 m. ) . 

The road epters Kent at Moorhou^ Ban)c, i^ m. 
further on. 
(38 ni.) Sevenpaks (7 J ni.), 
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XV. *GuiLDFORD TO BaGSHOT (II^ ID.}. 

Sandy road, apt to be loose after Knaphill. Wood- 
bridge Roady tarn R. at top of hill through Stoughton 
to 

(3^ m.) Worplesdon, L. road in yillage, by E. side 
of ^rookwood cemetery under railway arch ; 
L. for Brook wood Station (^ m.) and 
N. R. A. Camp {[ i ^ m. ), over canal through 
Knaphill ; R. tor Chobham (2| m.). 
(7I m.) Bisley village (4^ m.)ypa8t Gordon Boys' 
Home over Bagshot Heath to 
(11} ro.) ♦Bagshot (3J m.). 

XVI. Guildford to Virginia Water and Egham 
(i7imO- 

A mediocre road, sandy and apt to be heavy, 
especially over Chobham Common. As Route XIV. 
above as far as Knaphill, where turn R. past Brook- 
wood Asylum for 

(9^ m.) Chobham, over the common and L. after 
the railway bridge by Knowlehill to 
♦Virginia Water (6 m.) ; straight on for 
Virginia Water Station (4^ m.) ; R. at 
Virginia Water for 
(17 J m.) Egham (2 J m.). 



(I Sim.) 
(i3|m.) 



XVII. Guildford to Staines (15^ m.). 

This is a good road, and much prettier than the 
former road to Egham. By Stoke Road to 

(6} m.) Woking Station; R. at Mayford for Old 
Woking (ij m.). 
(loj^m.) Ottershaw (3^ m.) ; R. for Addlestone 

(2 m.). 
( I2f m.) Chertsey (2^ m.), road rather loose to 
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(15I m.) Staines (3^ m.). Middlesex (9 m.) to 
Windsor. 

The direct road from Guildford to Windsor 
*(2i| m.) does not cross at Staines bridge, but keeps 
along the Surrey side, entering Berks at Runnymede, 
3 m. from Staines Bridge. 

XVIII. Guildford to Aldershot (Hants), io| m. 

This is a good road, though at times cut up by 
heavy military traffic. By Woodbridge Road to 

2 m.) Rydes Hill, take R. road here for 
6 m.) Normandy (4m.). 

8| m.) Ash Church (2^ m.J ; the road enters 
Hampshire | m. further on ; if m. 
from 
(10^ m.) Aldershot (2 m.). 

XIX. Guildford to Horsham (Sussex), 19^ m. 

There are two roads, one by Bramley, the other 
by Cranleigh. The Bramley road is the best, al- 
though it is half a mile longer, the other road being 
more hilly. 

(a) via Cranleigh (19 m.). Guildford, Quarry 
Street. 
1 1 m.) Shalford; R. for Bramley (i^ m.). 

'3I m.) Wonersh (2J m.). 
\\ m.) Shamley Green (i^ m.). 
§1 m.) ♦Cranleigh (3^ m.). 
(12^ m.) Ellen's Green (3^ m.); R. for Rudgwick 
(i^ m.). The road enters Sussex i^ m. 
further on. 
(19 m.) *Horsham (5 m.). 

(b) via Bramley (}9\) m. ; R. at Shalford to 



i3 m. ) Bramley. 
6 m.) 



Palmer's Cross (3 m.). 
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(8 m.J (2 m.); R. for Dunsfojd (i| n?.). 
(10 m.) Alfold Crossways (4 na.) ; R. for Alford 
(i|^ m.). The road enters Sussex i^ m. 
further on. 
(19!^ m.) *Hor8haro (8^ ni.). 

XX. *Farnham to Godalming (9 m.). 

A pretty ride through the low-lying country be- 
tween Hindhead and the Hog's Back. L. road by 
railway station to 

(4J m.) Elstead. 

(7 m.) Milford (2} m.J; R. for Witley (i| m.) 

and Chiddingfold (2^ m.). 
(9 m.) '^Godalming (2 m.)^ 

XXI. *Farnham to Hindhead and Haslemere. 

Two roads, one by Tilford, the other by Frenshani. 
Both good roads, through very pretty country. 

(2i m.) (a) by Tilford (9 m.). 

(4X m.) Devil's Jumps (2 m.) ; stiff climb up to 

'6| m.) Hindhead (2^ m.), and down the hill ,tp 

9 m.) *Haslemere (2^ m.). 

2f m.) (b) by Frensham (9^ m.). 
(sf >»•) Frensham Pond (i m.). 
(4I m.) Churt (i m.), up by Beacon Hill, joining the 

former road at 
(74 m.) Hindhead (2^ m.). 
(9I m.) *Haslemere (2 J; m.). 

XXn. Croydon to Ewsll (7I m.). 

This is a road of more use than interest. Bump) 
and up-and-down. 

Croydon by Waddon, L. under railway to 
(3 m.) Carshalton, turn R. for 
(4^ m.) ^Sutton (i^ m.); L. for Banstead (2^ m.) 
(5 1 m.) Cheam (i m.). 
(7I m.) *Ewell (2 J m.). 
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XXIII. Croydon to Richmond (io| m.). 

Good road from Croydon to Mitcham, thence 
very bumpy and undulating until Richmond Park is 
entered. 
(3m.) Mitcham (3m.); L. to Mitcham Station, 

and sharp R. over railway bridge to 
(4^ m.) Morden (t^ m.); L. side of railway to 
(54 m.) Merton rark (| m.) ; L. to 
(6| m.) Raynes Park (i^ m.); by Coombe House to 
(8 m.) ^Kingston Hill (2^ ro.) ; cross main road to 



(f* 



m.) Ham Gate (| m.) ; through the park to 
m.) ^Richmond (2 m.). Steep hill down into 
town — narrow. 



XXIV. ^Leathbrhead to Staines (16^ m.). 

A very pretty ride, but the roads are rather loose 
after Cobham, and very undulating. R. ^ m. along 
the Guildford road, turn R. for 

(4 m.) Stoke D'Abernon. 

(5I m.) Cobham (i| m.); L. and | m. along; R. 

*' switchl^ck road " for 
(9 J m.) Byfleet (3 m.) ; under railway by Byfleet 
Station to 
(11} m.) *Addlestone (2%m.). 
(13^ m.) *Chert8ey (ij m.); loose road to 
(16 J m.) *Staine8 (3 J m.). 

XXV. Leather HEAD to Bagshot* 

Narrow and undidating roads all the way, with 
many turns and windings. Along Guildford road to 

(Sf in*) Effingham ; R. by 
(4} m.) Effingham Junction (1} m.) to 
[6 m.) Ockham (i| m.) ; on to main road to 
[S m.) ^Ripley (2 m.) ; i m. along Guildfotd road, 
R., for 
(11^ m.) Send (3^ m.) ; narrow lanes ; over canal to 
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(i2^m.) Old Woking (i m.) ; under two railway 

bridges to 
(14^ m.) St. John's (2 m.) ; by barracks to Knaphill ; 

R. to 
( 1 6| ni.) Bisley village (2 J m. ) ; thence as Route XV. to 
(20^ m.) Bagshot (3^ m.). 

N,B, — It is almost as well to go 'oia Guildford 
(23!^ m.), avoiding the narrow lanes and keeping to 
the main road. 

INDEX OF ROUTES 

RouU 

I. London to Redhill, 2i|^ m. 

Reigate, 22^ m. 
Godstone, 23 m. 
Dorking, 24^ m. 

Hindhead and Haslemere, 43^ m. 
Guildford via Leather head. 
Famham, 40^ m. 
Bagshot, 29^ m. 
Bagshot, via Chertsey, 30I m. 
Chobham and Bisley Camp, 32^ m. 
Richmond, 1 1 ^ m. 
XII. Richmond to Reigate, 17 J m. 

XIII. „ Leatherhead, 1 2| m. 

XIV. Guildford to Limpsfield. 
XV, „ Bagshot, iij m. 

XVI. „ Virginia Water and Egham, 17J m. 

XVII. „ Staines, 15I m. 

XVIII. ,, Aldershot, lof m. 

XIX. „ Horsham, 19 m. 
XX. Farnham to Godalming, 9 m* 

XXI. „ Haslemere, 9 m. 

XXII. Croydon to Ewell, 7} na. 

XXIII. „ Richmond, lof m. 

XXIV. Leatherhead to Staines, 16^ m. 
XXV. y, Bagshot, 20^ m. 
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PART III 



A GAZETTEER OF SURREY 

Surrey, which is one of the smallest of the English counties, 
contains 461,230 acres, not including that portion of it which by 
the Local Government Act of 1888 was brought within the 
administrative county of London. 

[The figure given in brackets after the initials of the railway 
companies indicates the distance between the station referred to 
and the London terminus.] ' 

Ahinger. — A parish and village 4^ m. S.W. of Dorking. Goms- 
hall Station is 3 m. N.W. The church (restored 1880), which 
is Norman and Early English, has good stained glass ; it is 
one of the highest in the county. The church plate was 
presented by the Countess of Donegal, to whom Swift 
addressed complimentary verses. On the green outside the 
churchyard stand the villaee stocks, falling to decay. John 
Hoole the translator lived here for some years. Abinger 
gives the title Baron to the Scarlett family. A handsome 
well on the village green was presented by W. J. Evelyn, Esq., 
lord of the manor, in 1893. Roman remains have been found 
here. Inn .• Abinger Hatch. 

Abinger Bottom. — ^A small hamlet lying about a mile to the S.E. 
of Abinger Church. 

Abingir Hammer. — A hamlet taking its name from the *< hammer 
ponds ** ; about five miles west of Dorking on the Guildford 
road and \ m. E. of Gomshall Station. Watercresses are 
grown here. Inn : The Abinger Arms. 

Addinoton. — ^A parish and small village near the Kentish border, 
3I m. E. of East Croydon Station and little more than 24 m. 
S.W. of West Wickham Station (Kent). The small church, 
chiefly of the period of Edward III., has a Norman chancel 
and Early English nave, and some notable monuments and 
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brasses; it was restored in 1876. Here Archbishops Sumner, 
Longley, and Tait are buried. Addington Park has been for 
close upon a century one of the homes of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury, having been purchased in 1807 by Dr. Sutton 
with the proceeds of the sale of Croydon Palace. Imn: 
Cricketers'. 

Adoisoombe. — Practically a suburb of Croydon, to the £. of which 
it joins. It was long famous as the place where was 
established the Royal Military College for the East Indian 
Army. The college occupied a mansion which had been built 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century for John Evelyn's 
son-in-law, and became the property of the East India 
Company in 1809. When the Crown took over the govern- 
ment of India the college was sold and subsequently pulled 
down, and its site is now covered by villas. 

Addlestonx. — A village (and ecclesiastical parish) rather more 
than I m. S.W. of Weyb ridge and a little further to the 
S.E. of Chertsey, with a station on the L. &: S.W.R. (19). 
The church was built in 1837 ; here are buried the wife of 
John Kemble (herself a famous actress as Miss De Camp) and 
Samuel Carter Hall and his wife. Near the Crouch Oak are 
the << Princess Mary Village Homes," built in 1871, and 
consisting of cottages in which destitute girls, the daughters 
of prisoners, are maintained in separate cottage homes under 
the charge of a** mother 'Mn each home. Hotels: Woburn 
Park, &c. 

Alburt. — A parish and village, 5 m. S.E. of Guildford, at the foot 
of the Albury Down. The old Norman church in Albury 
Park has long been disused — Martin Tupper is buried there 
— its place being taken by a new one built (184%) in the 
viUage. The Decorated Catholic Apostolic Church on the 
Sbere road E. of the village was built by Mr. Drummond, 
the head of the Irvingites. Inn : Drummond Arms. 

Alburt Bottom. — ^The name given to the S.E. portion of Chob- 
ham Common. 

AxroLD (or Aldpold). — Parbh and villa e in the Weald, on the 
Sussex border (the parish is in both counties), about 5 m. 
S.W. of Baynards Station. The Early English church has 
been much altered and repaired. Inn. 

ANBtLCT. — ^An ecclesiastical parish and suburban district in the 
parish of Penge. The church was built in 1878. There 
is an entrance from here to the grounds of tne Crystal 
Palace. 

Artington. — Hamlet of the borough of Guildford. 

Ash. — ^Parish and widely scattered village lying to the N. of the 
W. extremity of the Hog's Back and along the Hampshire 
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border about Aldershot, with two stations, Ash Green, 
L. & S.W.R. (56), and Ash Junction — formerly Ash Church — 
S.E.R. (49). The church to the W. of Ash Junction Station 
has a lofty spire of over 100 ft. Inns .• Dover Arms, Chester 
Arms, Arc. 

AsB Common. — A village lying about the common and along the 
Basingstoke Canal, i m. N. of Ash. The Stanhope Lines, 
Aldershot, are i m. to the W., and rifle ranges on the 
commons which stretch for some miles £. and N. Inns, 

AsHTEAO. — Parish and village lying between Epsom and Leather- 
head, about 1 m. S.W. of the former and i^ m. N.E. of the 
latter, with a station on the L. & S.W.R. (19 J). The 
church, which stands just within Ashtead Park, is ancient, 
but has been much altered and restored ; it has a fine roof of 
carved cedar and a fifteenth century stained glass window 
brought from a Flemish convent. On Ashtead Common is 
an ancient entrenchment, and in Ashtead Park many Roman 
remains have been discovered. A memorial fountain by the 
roadside at the Epsom end of the village seems to have had 
such bad treatment as to be rendered useless; near it are 
almshouses founded in 1736 by Lady Diana Fielding and 
enlarged over a century later by the Hon. Mary Howard. 
Inns : Leg of Mutton and Cauliflower, &c. 

Ash Vale. — ^To the N. of Ash Vale Common ; has a station. North 
Camp and Ash Vale, on the L. & S.W.R. (32), and a little to 
the N.W., almost on the Hants border, is the North Camp 
Station of the S.E. & C.R. Inns, 

Badshotlea. — A hamlet lying near the Hants border, rather mor£ 
than 2 m. S. of Aldershot Station and 1} m. W. of Tongham 
Station. Inn, 

Baoshot. — A parish and town lying on the western boundary of 
the county near the great stretch of Hampshire moorland, 
with a station on the L.S. & W.R. (32). The old church has 
been made a mortuary chapel and a new church built (1884) 
in its stead. There is a memorial window to the Duke of 
Clarence set here by his brother and sisters. Bagshot Park, 
to the N. of the town, is the Duke of Connaught's. Bagshot 
Heath has for the most part been enclosed and reclaimed. 
Here are rhododendron and azalea nurseries of about 250 
acres. Bagshot, as an important posting and coaching town, 
was formerly much celebrated for the number and excellence 
of its inns. Hotel: King^s Arms ('* anciently a chauntrey for 
the Freemantles," says Aubrey). 

Bauiam. — ^A large and growing suburb with a station on the 
tL.B. & S.C.R. (4j). 
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Bansteao. — ^A parish and village 2} m, S. of Sutton, with a 
station i m. W. on the L.B. & S.C.R. (16). The village is beau- 
tifully situated on the chalk downs at an elevation of about 
520 feet. The church, which dates from the thirteenth 
century, has a lofty spire, which is a fine landmark for some 
distance round. Inn, 

Barn Elms. — See Barnes, 

Barnes. — A parish and suburb by the Thames, lying about the 
common of the same name to the S. of Hammersmith, with 
a station on the L. & S.W.R. (7 m.). Barn or Barnes Elms 
is the name of an estate lying to the E. along the river 
bank, now used by the Ranelagh Club for polo and other 
sporting contests. 

Battersea. — ^A thickly populated parish on the Thames opposite 
Chelsea, with wliich it is connected by the Albert Suspen- 
sion and Battersea bridges. The parish church, of red 
brick, was built in the eighteenth century, on the site of an 
old one. Battersea Fields now form Battersea Park. Lord 
Bolingbroke was born here in 1678, lived here and was 
visited by Pope. In the old Battersea Fields Wellington 
fought his duel with Lord Winchelsea. 

Batnaros. — A small hamlet about Baynards Station on the L.B. 
& S.C.R. (45), Horsham and Guildford branch. At Bay- 
nards, the Elizabethan mansion (restored) from which it takes 
its name, and which is 1} m. N.E., lived at one time Mar- 
garet Roper, the daughter of Sir Thomas More. The place 
is said to be haunted from her having had her father's head 
kept here for some time before it was finally buried at 
Canterbury. 

Beare Green. — ^A small hamlet j m. S. of Holm wood Station, 
L.B. & S.C.R. Inn, 

Beddington. — A parish and village on the Wandle, 2 m. W. of 
Croydon and about i m. N. of Waddon Station. The 
church, an ancient flint building, was restored in 1852 and 
1869. Inside there are a number of interesting features — 
miserere stalls, an Elizabethan pulpit, sixteenth century 
altar-tomb with brass effigies, and a curious painting. The 
Hospital of St. Mary consists of almshouses for eight 
people. The Beddington Park mansion is now the Royal 
Female Orphan Asylum, but the original Elizabethan hall, 
with timbered roof and rich wainscoting, has not been 
changed. 

Beddington Corner. — ^A hamlet 2 m. N.W. of Beddington, 7^ m. 
N. of Hackbridge Station. Inn, 

Bellagio. — A modern village of bungalows lying about \ m. 
S. of Dorman*s Station. The village has a church, golf 
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links, polo and cricket grounds, &c., for the use of tenants, 
and trout fishing in two small lakes, the stream from which 
is a tributary of the Eden Brook. Hotel: Dorman's Park. 
BxLMONT. — A hamlet i m. S. of Sutton, on the edge of Banstead 
Down, with a station, L.B. & S.C.R. (15 mX The South 
Metropolitan District Schools for pauper children are here, 
with room for nearly 2000 children. Inn, 
Bknbilton. — ^An ecclesiastical parish formed in 1863, \ m. N. of 
Sutton, on a rise once known as Beenhill, with a modern 
church. 
Bermondset. — ^A parish (part of the parliamentary borough of 
Southwark) on the Thames side between Southwark and 
Rotherhithe. Here a number of manufactures are carried 
on — hat, glue, and parchment making — while It is the chief 
, seat of the tannine industry. It is a crowded and unlovely 

; district, but has a history, having been the seat of a mediaeval 

Cluniac Abbey. There is a station at South Bermondsey 
(L.B. & S.C.R.), and a goods station known as Bricklayers' 
Arms (L.B. & S.C.R. and S.E. & C.R.). 
BrrcBwoRTH. — ^A parish and village pleasantly placed on the Mole 
about midway between Dorking and Reigate ; the station on 
the S.E.R. (26) is a mile to the N. The church is Norman 
and Early English ; it was restored and partially rebuilt in 
1851, and was ag^in altered in 1870. An old oak chest and 
a sixteenth centunr brass are among the <* remarkables,'' to 
I use Aubrey's word. Thiere are several notable houses in the 

I neighbourtiood, of which the chief are Moor Place, of the 

I time of Henry VI., and the Jacobean Betch worth House. 

Betchworth Park lies more than a mile W. The castle was 
dismantled and the estate joined to Deepdene (see Dorking) In 
1834. Browne, the poet of « Britannia's Pastorals," is sup- 
posed to have lived here for a time. Intu, 
' Bedlah Hill. — See Norwood, 

B1N800MBE. — A small hamlet, mainly of old-fashioned cottages, 
lying about } m. N. W. of Farncombe Station. 
I BisHOPSGATE. — ^A small hamlet on the confines of Windsor Great 

Park, 2 m. W. of Egham. Inns, 
BisLET (formerly Bushlet). — A parish and village about 2 m. N. 
of Brook wood Station, L. & S.W.R. (28). The church, 
which dates from the twelfth century, was restored in 1873. 
The Shaftesbury and Farm Schools for Destitute Boys, main- 
tained by the National Refuges for Homeless and Destitute 
Children, are here. Since 1890 the name of Bisley has 
gained a world-wide significance as being the place to which 
the National Rifle Association then moved their camp from 
Wimbledon. Many of the familiar features from Wimbledon 
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were transferred to the new ground, which lies i m. S. of the 
village, and is connected with Brookwood Station by a tram- 
way. A fine view may be obtained from the CampClock Tower, 
which stands at an elevation of 225 feet. The annual meet- 
ing of the N.R.A. , when the coveted " Queen's Prize " (now 
the ** King's Prize ") and many other trophies are compered 
for, opens in the middle of July, but the ranges are used both 
by volunteers and regulars during the greater part of the 
year. Full patticulars as to the nature of the competitions, 
&c., are given in the annual programme of the N.R.A. 
Jtm,' Hen and Chickens. 

BLAOKaeATH. — A small hamlet on the large pine-grown common 
of the same name, about f m. S. of Chilworth Station. On 
the common a big Volunteer Review was held in 1864. I/ins .* 
Volunteer Arm^ and Forest King. 

BLETcmNOLCV. — ^A parish and village 3 m. E. of Redhill (to which 
an omnibus plies). A prettily situated place, once a parlia- 
mentary borough and market town. The church. Early 
Enyrlish in style, was entirely restored in 1890; it had a 
spire which was destroyed by lightning in 1606 and has never 
been replaced. It has a number of monuments. There was 
formerly a castle here. There are some fine old places in the 
neighbourhood, notably seventeenth century ones, Pendhill 
and Pendell, about i m. N. W. Inn* .• White Hart, &c. 

BuNDLBT Heath. — A hamlet (and ecclesiastical parish) 2 m. S. of 
Godstone Station on the Eastbourne road. The church is 
modern; was built in 1842 and restored in 1886. Inn. 

BooKHAM. — See Great Bookham and LHtU Bookham, 

Borough. — The Borough is another name for Southwark (f.v.). 

B0TLEV8. — ^A hamlet \%m. S.W. of Chertsey. See Lyne, 

BowLHEAD Green. — A hamlet nearly 3 m. W. of Witley Station. 

Box Hill. — The name of a prominent height of the chalk downs 
N.E. of Dorking and of the district around, with two 
stations, L.B. & S.C.R. (22f) and S.E. & C.R. (29}). See 
Burford Bridge. 

Bramlev. — A parish and pleasantly situated village 3) m. S.E. of 
Guildford, with a station, Bramley and Wonersh, on the 
Horsham and Guildford branch of the L.B. A: S.C.R. (42). 
The church, Norman and Early English, *is mentioned in 
Domesday Book ; it was originally cruciform, and was last 
restored in 1877. Inn. 

Brixton. — A thickly populated district and parliamentary division 
of the parish of Lambeth, extending from Kennington Com- 
mon to Streatham, with a station on the L.B. A: S.C.R. and 
two on the S.E. & C.R. The principal church, St. Matthew's, 
was built in 1824, but another, Christ Church, built in 1841, 
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is worthy of special note. There is a theatre here, opened in 
1S96, and a free library (1893) presented by the late Sir 
Henry Tate, who resided in the neighbouring parish of 
Streatfaaxn. 

Broadmoor. — A small hamlet on the northern slope of Leith Hill, 
ij m. due N. of the tower. 

Broadstrzst. — A hamlet scattered about a common of the same name 
about -z m. N. W. of Guildford Station. Here in 1829 a pave- 
ment of a small Roman building was found, consisting of plain 
tessers cut from the ironstone found in the neighbourhood. 

Brockham Green. — ^A parish and village i4 m. S.W. of Betchworth 
Station. The church is modem. There is here a Home and 
Industrial School for poor orphan girls, founded in 1859, and 
also an Infant Hotne. These were founded by the wife and 
daughter of the late Albert Way the antiquary, who resided 
at Wonham Manor in the neighbourhood. Inm. 

Brookwell Park. — See Heme Hill, 

Brookstreet. — A hamlet about i m. W. of Witley Station. Inn. 

Brookwood. — A small new village with a station on the L. & 
S.W.R. (28), nearly 4 m, S.W. of Woking. There was no 
village here before the station was opened, the station being 
made chiefly for th6 use of visitors to the cemetery, but it 
serves for. several villages in the district, Bisley, Knaphill, and 
Pirbright. The cemetery, known as the Necropolis Ceme- 
tery, was founded by Act of Parliament in 1850, 2000 acres 
of wild heath-land being taken over for the purpose : of this 
one quarter has already been laid out. The Cemetery Com- 
pany have a special station at Waterloo — where a new one is 
being built for them — with special trains daily, and have a 
short branch line from near Brookwood into the cemetery. 
The grounds are well planned, and in the summer bright with 
flowering shrubs and other blossoms. The Crematorium 
here was established in 1889. Hotel: Brookwood Station. 

Broz. — A hamlet about 2 J m. S.W. of Addlestone Station and 
} m. £. of Ottershaw church. A Children's Home (memorial 
to Mr. M. Goldingham of Anningsley) and the Homes for 
Destitute Children of Lady Meath's Ministering Children's 
League are here. There are pottery works en the road to 
Addlestone. 

Buckland. — A parish and delightful little village 2 m. W. of 
Reigate, ij m. from Betchworth Station. The email Deco- 
rated church, which was almost entirely rebuilt in i860, is 
distinctly interesting. The ancient wooden tower was left 
unaltered when the building was restored. The windows 
are full of good stained glass, the << St. Paul " being noted by 
Charles Winston as especially fine. Inn, 
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Bull Grken. — ^A small hamlet, practically part of the village of 
CheUham. 

BuRFORD Bridge. — A hamlet at the western foot of Box Hill, with 
a station (Box Hill) on the L.B. & S.C.R. (xzi), and one 
(Box Hill) on the S.£. & C.R. (i9{). Several coaches run 
here on week-days during the sunmier. Hotel: Burford 
Bridge. 

Burgh Hkath. — ^A hamlet in the parish of Banstead, from the 
village of which it lies about x^ m. S.W. The station of 
Kings wood and Burgh Heath, S.E. & C.R. (xof), is about i 
m. S.E. The place probably owes its name to the De Burgh 
family, who owned themanor of Banstead in the Middle Ages. 
Inns, 

Burstow. — A parish and village s m. £. of Gatwick Station. 
The small Early English church has some interesting 
features ; sedilia and piscina on the south side of the 
chancel, and a curious stone seat under an arch by the 
pulpit. John Flamstead, the first astronomer-royal, was 
rector of Burstow from 1684 until his death in 1719, and is 
buried in the chancel. Jnn. 

Btfleet. — A parish and village onthe Wey, about 2} m. S.W. of 
Weybridge, with a station about i^ m. to the W., By fleet 
and Woodham, on the L. & S.W.R. (xij). Quite a new 
village has sprung up about the station. I'he church is 
small, and is chiefly notable as having been in the charge 
of the thresher poet of Wiltshire, Stephen Duck, who was 
rector here from 1752 until his death in 1756. Here, too, 
Joseph Spence the anecdotist lived from 1749 until his death 
in 1768, and is buried in the church. Henry VIII. is said 
to have been nursed at, for traditioii points with uncertain 
finger, either Byfleet Park or Dorney House. Inns : Plough, 
&c. 

Camberlet.— A district and scattered village about t\ m. S. of 
Bagshot, with a station, Camberley and York Town, on the 
L. & S.W.R. (35). The name was invented as a compli- 
ment to the Duke of Cambridge. On Crawley Hill here is 
an obelisk which has long been conspicuous as a landmark. 
It was originally erected by a Mr. Norris, in pre-telegraph 
days, for the purpose of communicating by means of flags 
with friends at High Wycombe in Bucks, 27 miles away. 
The obelisk was partially destroyed about twenty years ago 
Inns, 

Camberwlll. — A large parish and parliamentary borough, 3 m. 
S. of London Bridge, with a station, Camberwell New Road, 
on the L.B. & S.C.R. Now a populous suburb, or group 
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of suburbs, for it comprises Peckham, Heme Hill, Den- 
mark Hill, East Dulwich, &c. The place was at one 
time more notable. There was a church here before the 
time of the Domesday Book, but the present building, St. 
Giles, takes the place of one burnt down in 1841. The 
Roman Ermine Street passed through the parish. Here was 
a stopping-place of the pilgrims on their way to Canterbury. 
Sir Christopher Wren resided here. The Art Institute and 
Technical School was presented by Mr. Passmore Edwards. 
The Camberwell Fair, which used to be held on the green 
(now a public garden), was suppressed in 1857. 

Cambridge Town. — An earlier name for Camberley (7. v.). 

Cane Hill. — See CouUdon, 

Capel. — ^A parish and village about i m. E. of Ockley Station. 
The church is Early English, was built about 1250, has been 
much added to, and has few features of remarkable interest ; 
a number of stained-glass windows and other memorials. 
There is a village hospital. Inn, 

Carshaltom (locally Casehawton). — A parish and town on the 
Wandle, between 2 and 3 m. S.W. of Croydon, with a station 
on the L.B. & S.C.R. (13). The old church of All Saints, 
which, having been much repaired at various times, was re- 
built in 1893, contains some brasses and monuments worthy 
of note. Near by the church is a spring known as Anne 
Boleyn*s Well, it having been reported to have first sprung forth 
from a stroke of her horse's hoof. Water is indeed plenti- 
ful and is one of the charms of the place, various streams 
uniting and forming a fine sheet of water here before flowing 
off to the main stream of the Wandle. There are herb farms 
and market gardens in the neighbourhood, several mills 
(snuff, drug, paper, &:c.), and ironworks. Inns, 

Castlenau. — ^A district in tlie parish of Barnes, lying between 
Barnes Common and Hammersmith Suspension Bridge. The 
storage and filtration beds of the West Middlesex Water 
Works Company are here. 

Catbrham. — ^A parish and growing village or town 7 m. S. of 
Croydon, with a station on the S.E. & C.R. (19$). The old, 
partly Early Enelish church has been for some years used as 
a Sunday- school, being replaced by a new parish church 
built in 1866. The Roman Catholic church here was opened 
by Cardinal Manning in 1 88 1. Innt, 

Catteshall. — ^A hamlet i m. N.E. and practically a suburb of 
Godalming. A paper-mill is here on the Wey. 

Chaldon. — A parish and small village about 3 m. S.E. of Coulsdon 
Station, about the same distance W. of Caterham Station) 
and perhaps rather less N.E. of Merstham Station. The 
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ehuifch, Early EagUfh amd PerpeDdicuW, dsutet from the 
twelfth century. Its most remarkable feature is the series of 
^^curious twclftn century mural paintings (discovered during 
the restoration of the building in 1870), which represent the 
saved and the damned in their post-earthlv experiences. The 
fresco is described, with illustrations, in the ** Surrey Archxo- 
logical Collections for 1872." 

Champion Hill. — ^A suburban district in the parish of Camberwell, 
with a station at East Dulwich. 

Chaklwood. — ^A mid-Surrey parish and village rather more than 
3 m. S.W. of Horley Station. The church (.chiefly Early 
Norman) of St. Nicholas has a number of interesting features 
(a broken holy- water stoup in the Early English porch, a fine 
Norman arch, and highly interesting frescoes discovered some 
years ago in the course of making some repairs). Nicholas 
Sanders, the sixteenth century historian and controversialist, 
was bom here about 1530. /m. 

CuEAM. — ^A parish and village i m. W. of Sutton, with a station 
on the L.B. & S.C.R. (15}). The church is a modern one 
(built 1862-4); the chancel of the older building, which has 
been left beside it, contains some striking monuments of the 
Lumley family, notably one of John, Lord Lumley, who 
died in 1609, and who made the collection of books which 
James I. bought as the foundation of the Royal Library, 
that later became that of the British Museum^ and one of 
Lord Lumley's second wife, a learned lady who translated 
Euripides and Isocrates into English. There are also some 
brasses dating from the end of the fourteenth century to 
the end of the sixteenth. The rectors of Cheam ha^e in- 
cluded Lancelot Andrewes. Near by the church is Whitehall, 
an old timbered house in which Queen Elizabeth is said to 
have held her Councils sometimes when staying at Non- 
such Palace, which lay ^ m. W. of the village. White- 
hall has underground vaults in the sandstone, which are 
said to have been used by an eighteenth century coiner. 
Cheam School, established in 1665, was long famous; it was 
once under the mastership of William Gilpin, the author of 
<< Forest Scenery,*' and included among its distinguished pupils 
Richard Glover, tlie author of << Leonida».'' Sydney^ Smith 
was married at Cheam on July 2, 1800. Inn* 

Cheam Common. — ^A small hamlet i m. N.W, of Cheam. The 
church was built in 1874. 

CHEAFsmE. — Small hamlet of Horsell, about f m. N. on the edge 
of Horsell Common. Inn : Plough* 

Cbelsham. — A parish and scattered village about 2 m. £. of 
WarUngham Station. The old chyrch, which is 1 m« £. of 
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the ▼lUage, is^Barl^pEngtishf aad was restored in i&7i> It 
has some fragments of ancient glass, two ptscinst,. and other 
notable fieatures. In 1854 thieves are saitl to have broken 
into the church and stolen one of the bells, which was never 
recovered. From the churchyard an extensive view into 
Kent is obtainable. 

Chertsby. — Market town and parish on the Thames, with a station 
on the L. & S.W.R. (22 J). It is connected with Middlesex 
by a fine stone bridge erected in 1785. As early as the reign 
of Henrv IV. there had been a bridge here, that king having 
accorded the inhabitants permission to build one *^ at their 
own cost, but to be known as *the King's foundation.'" 
The town owed its earliest importance to the powerful 
Benedictine Abbey founded here in 666 and rebuilt in 10 10, 
of which little now remains beyond a scrap of the wall and 
the very interesting relics which were recovered after system- 
atic excavations on the site in 1855 and 186 1, .when the 
foundation walls were laid bare, ancient coffins found, and 
also a large number of pictured tiles, the decorations oA 
which illustrate incidents in the Arthurian legends and in the 
history of Richard Coeur de Lion. The pavement, which i^ 
preserved at the Royal Architectural Museum, Westminster, 
has been copied in a fine portfolio. The Abbey seem^ to 
have flourished most in the reigns of Edward II. and Edward 
III. , when it was under the rule of John de Rut^erwyke, who 
** might be termed the convent*s second founder.'' Here 
Henry Vi. was buried before his final interment at Windsor. 
In quite modern times Chertsey is associated with the poet 
Cowley, who lived and died in the Porch House, Guildford 
Street, and Charles James Pox, who lived at St. Anne's Hill, 
to the S.W. of the town. Now Chertsey is most widely 
known as a pleasant riverside town, and a capital centre for 
boating and fishing. Tradition speaks of a 14 lb. 9 oz. 
trout caught here in 1870* Chertsey lock and weir are a 
little above the bridge. The church, which was rebuilt in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, stands in the middle 
of the town. Its interior was restored in 1869, the chancel 
in 1878, and the church once again in 189a. The monu- 
ments of note include one to Laurence Tomson (d, 1609), 
author of an English translation of the New Testament, 
which was twice reprinted during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and one to Charles James Fox, The town-hall, built of red 
brick, immediately to the E. of the church, date» from 1851. 
Hoteh: The Crown, &e. 

CHissiNGtoN.. — Parish and village about ij m. E. of Claygate 
Station and about ^ m. S. of Surbiton Station. The church is 
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old, but has been much restored. The view from the church- 
jzrd is good. There is a capital walk from here through 
the Barweil Court Wood to Oxshott Heath. Inn, 

CmnDiNGroLD. — A parish and delightful village i m. S.E. of 
Witley Station. At one time a manufacturing centre busy 
with iron- smelting furnaces and glass making, it is now a 
quiet agricultural village and a pleasant centre for Wealden 
excursions. The church, Early Enc^lish, was thoroughly 
restored in 1870, when the tower was heightened by fourteen 
feet and the north aisle added. A piscina and aumbry are 
right of the altar. The chancel has five tall lancet windows 
on the S. The kennels of the Chiddingfold Hounds are at 
Hydestile Farm, about 3} m. N. Innj .• Crown and (to the N. 
of the village) Winterton Arms. 

CmLwoKTB. — ^A hamlet 2} m. S.E. of Guildford in the parish of 
St. Martha's on the Hill, with a station on the S.E.R. (39). 
St Martha's Chapel is about | m. N. From here towards 
Aibnry stretch the beautiful Chilworth Pools, and here are 
the Powder Mills which Aubrey spoke of as started by the 
Evelyn family, j m. S. is Great Tangley Manor House, a 
moated half timber house dated 1582, and including remains 
of a much older building. 

CmpSTiAD. — ^Parish and small scattered village between 2 and 3 
m. N.E. of Merstham, with a station i4 m. N.E. on the 
Chipstead valley branch of the S.E. & C.R. (i8(). The 
church, St. Margaret, which stands away from the village 
and within ^ m. of the Brighton road, is supposed to date 
from about the end of the twelfth century. It stands on a 
picturesque hillside, is cruciform, and has several features of 
interest The W. and N. doors and the columns of the S. 
aisle are Norman, the chancel is Early English, with four 
long lancets and an unusual exterior wood moulding. Inn : 
White Hart. 

Chobhabc — A parish and large village on the Bourne, nearly 3 m. 
N.W. of Woking Station. The church (restored in 1866 and 
1873), partly Norman, partly Perpendicular, has a sixteenth 
century font and some plate of the same period. In this 
parish, at the hamlet of West End, about 2 m. to the W., are 
situated the Gordon Boys' Homes, established as a national 
memorial to General Gordon and opened in 1887. The 
Homes train between two and three hundred destitute boys 
at a time. The chapel near the Homes has a chancel built as 
a memorial to the Duke of Clarence ; the N. window was 
presented by the King when Prince of Wales. In 1853 
Queen Victoria held a review of troops on the Chobham 
heath lands, and the camp then formed led to the establish- 
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ment of the permanent camp at Aldershot a couple of years 
later. Inns. 

Churt. — A parish and scattered village lying about the N.W. 
foot of Hind Head, 6 m. S. of Farnham Station. The 
church, which has no features of special interest, has been 
twice enlarged within the last twenty years. About the 
DeviPs Jumps that scarce little bird, the Dartford warbler, 
still nests. Inm : The Pride of the Valley (by the Devil's 
Jumps) and The Crossways (on the Farnham and Hind 
Head road). 

Clandon. — See Easf and West Clandon, 

Clapham. — ^A large parish and suburb in the S.W. of London, 
with a great centre of railway activity at Clapham Junction 
(which, by the way, is in the parish of Battersea), used by 
lour companies and through which upwards of 1200 trains 
pass daily. 
The parish church of Holy Trinity, built 1776 on the com- 
mon, is chiefly interesting for its association with members 
of the "Clapham Sect" (Zachary Macaulay, William 
Wilberforce, Henry Thornton, &c.). Clapham was, indeed, 
the birthplace of the anti-slavery crusade, and also of the 
Bible Society. There are many other churches, the most 
remaricable of which is St. Saviour's (built 1864), a cruciform 
building with handsome tower, on the N. side of the com- 
mon. There are also fine Roman Catholic and Congrega- 
tional churches. 
Clapham Common is upwards of zoo acres in extent ; it was 
purchased in 1874 for the public, and is a well-grown and 
well-kept playground, one of the finest within the four mile 
radius. Golf is played here. The district was a place 
where the merchants of the later Stuart days built themselves 
country villas, and it has gone on increasing in popularity 
until it has practically become absorbed in London. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay was born here in 1800, and 
Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, five years later. 
Here, too, Samuel Pepys died in 1703, and here Thomas 
Hood went to school for a while, as he has told us in his 
"Ode on a Distant Prospect of Clapham Academy." The 
school was Prospect House Academy, ** one of those places 
improperly called ^rm/'-naries, because they do not half teach 
anything." In a large house which stood at the corner of 
what is now Cavendish Road lived Henry Cavendish, <<the 
Newton of Chemistry." 

Claremont. — See Esker. 

Cjlavgate. — ^A parish and village little more than i m. S.£. of 
Esher, with a station, Claygate and Claremont, on the 
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L. & S.W.R. (15). The modern church U in Decorated 
style, and has some handsome stained glass. Brick and tile 
making is carried on here. I/uu. 

CoBHAM (or Church Cobham). — Parish and village on the Mole, 
about 7 m. S. W. of Kingston* The station (i m. S.E.) is Cob- 
ham and Stoke D'Abernon, on the L. & S.W.R. (x8|). The 
church is Norman and Early English, and parts of it may date 
from before tiie Conquest. The Old Cliurch Style House, 
which difites from the early part of the fifteenth century, vras 
in i88x founded as a Home of Rest for poor gentlewomen 
by Miss Blunt.' Here are several Nonconformist chapeLs, a 
Home of Rest for servants, and a Working Men's Hall. 
There used to be ironworks on the Mole here, but they are 
now used as saw-mills. (See also Str^ei Cotkam,) 
The Surrey Union Foxhounds are kept here by Mr. T. H. 
Bennett, J.P., of Cobham Court, who is the Master. Inn*. 

CoLDHARBOUR ( i). — A village with picturesque common, beautifully 
situated on hieh ground on the E. slope of Leith Hill, i^ 
m. W. from Holmwood Station. The church. Early English 
in style, was built in 1848. Inn: Plough. 

CoLDHARBouR (z). — A Small hamlet about i m. S.W. of By fleet 
Station. 

CoMPTON. — A small hamlet about x m. E. of Farnham* Moor 
Park is in the neighbourhood. 

CoMPTON. — Parish and village 3} m, S.W. of Guildford. The 
church ('restored i860) is partly Late Normao, Early Eng- 
lish, and Decorated, and has many notable peculiarities, 
piscinz, a pulpit-canopy of carved oak, &c., and probably 
succeeded an earlier building. Loseley Park, with its noble 
early Elizabethan mansion, thrice visited by Queen Eliza- 
beth, is partly in this parish. Tlie house is a centre of 
great interest, not only architecturally but for its pictures 
and the rich collection of historical MSS. in its Muniment 
Room. Inn, 

CoMPTON Common. — A small hamlet ^ m. E. of the foregoing. 
Inn : The Witheys. 

CooMBE. — A district lying about Coombe Wood and Coombe 
House, between Wimbledon and Kingston. (See I/e%u 
Maiden*') 

Cooper's Hill. — See Egham, 

CopTHORNE. — ^A parish and village, partly in Surrey and partly in 
Sussex, about 2^ m. S.E. of Gatwick Station. Copthorne 
Common lies entirely in Sussex, and the part of the village 
in Surrey is locally known as Copthorne Bank. Inns: 
Prince Albert, &c. 

CouLSDON. — ^A parish and scattered village 5 miles S. of Croydon — 
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on the Rx>iiian Stane Street — with a statioa on the S.E. & 
C.R. (15). The church, which dates from the thirteenth 
century, has an ancient tediiia ; its massive tower is notice- 
able. On Farthing (or Pair Dean) Down, S. of the Tillage, 
are a number of tumuli, which were excavated thirty years 
ago, when several skeletons and a few relics were discovered. 
Inns : Red Lion, &c. 

CouLSDON Common. — A hamlet about x m. S.E. of the church. 
Imn: Fox. 

Cranleioh (sometimes CaAMUtT). — Parish and village in the Weald 
with a station on the L.B. & S.C.R. (48). The church, 
an old Decorated Gothic structure^ was restored in 1847 ; it 
has some very handsome stained glass windows, a good 
sedilia, and. an old brass. The village is a pleasant one, 
scattered about a large green ; the old Surrey and Sussex Canal 
is to the W. Thomas Cianley, the fifteenth century Arch- 
bishop and Lpord Chief Justice of Ireland, *' was in all proba- 
bility born at and named from Cranley.*' The Surrey County 
School here was opened in 1865, and enlarged four years later, 
when an Early English chapel was added, the gift of Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) Henry W. Peek ; the school has room for 
three hundred pupils. In 1859 a Village Hospital was 
opened here, the pioneer of those invaluable institutions. 
In 1885, Sir Henry Peek erected the Lady Peek Institute 
(club-house, coffee and reading room) as a memorial of 
his wife. Hot0ls : Onslow Arms, &c. 

Croham. — A small hamlet S. of Croydon. 

CaooKSBURT. — See Sandsy The, 

CaowHURST. — Very scattered village and parish about i m. S.E. 
of Godstone Station. The church is an old one which has 
undergone many alterations and repairs, and was restored in 
1852 and in 1886 ; in it are two fifteenth century altar tombs, 
and a curious cast-iron grave slab with rudelv designed 
figures on it ; in the yard is a fine old yew. The two old 
farmhouses by the church form with it a group of buildings 
that seem to belong to the past, unspoiled as they are by 
newer neighbours. Crowhurst Place, a Tudor house, now 
used as a farmhouse, is 1 m. S. , and yet i m. further lies 
another old farm known as the Moat House. 

Crowhurst Lame End. — A hamlet i m. E. (by footpath) of 
Godstone Station. Brick and tile making fields are here. 
Jnn : Bricklayers' Arms. 

CaowNprrs. — ^A south-eastern suburb of Godalming. 

Crotoon. — ^A large town with a population of upwards of 
110,000, on the Wandle, 9 m. due S. of London Bridge, with 
several stations — ^East Cwydon (L.B. & S.C.R. and S.E. 
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& C.R.); West Croydon (L.B. & S.C.R. and L. & S. W.R.) ; 
South Croydon (L.B. & S.C.R.) ; New Croydon (L.B. 
and S.C.R.) ; and Addiscombe Road (S.E. & C.R.). 

In Domesday it is called Croindene. Belonged to Archbishop 
Lanfranc, who built a palace here which was used by succes- 
sive Archbishops of Canterbury until the eighteenth century, 
when it fell for awhile into disuse, and some years later was 
sold, and with the proceeds Archbishop Howley purchased 
the mansion and estate of Addington Park, which has since 
been a home of the Archbishops of Canterbury. 

In its earlier days Croydon suffered from a reputation for 
unhealthiness, being, to use Henry VIII. 's words, <'low and 
rheumatick." It was a busy centre for the charcoal-burners 
until <* sea -coal " supplanted charcoal as fuel The Croydon 
charcoal-burning industry is not mentioned after 17S3. 
Then, too, the town was liable to floodings from the Bourne 
Water and other streams, until by drainage the townsfolk 
overcame these difficulties. Croydon was, indeed, the first 
town to avail itself of the Health of Towns Act, under 
which so complete a system of sanitation has been organised 
that it can now boast of being one of the healthiest towns in 
the kingdom. 

Old Croydon church (Perpendicular, dating from the fifteenth 
century) was one of the largest and finest of Surrey churches, 
but was almost destroyed by fire in 1867 (it had been restored 
in 1859), when a number of interesting monuments were 
irreparably damaged. It was rebuilt (by Sir 6. Scott) in 
1870 in much its old form, the north porch and new but- 
tresses being added in x886. The monument to Croydon's 
chief benefactor, Archbishop Whitgift, was the least damaged 
and was restored in 1888. The Wandle rises near the church. 

Here, in 1254, a battle took place between Henry III. and his 
barons, supported by the citizens of London, the king proving 
the victor. 

Of the old archiepiscopal palace but portions remain, and these 
much the worse for close upon a century of ill-treatment, 
for from the end of the eighteenth century until 1885 the hail, 
chapel, and some of the rooms were used for various purposes, 
and finally for laundry and bleaching work ; " the Hall 
through which Elizabeth's brocade once rustled, and in 
which Sir Christopher Hatton received the seal as Lord High 
Chancellor, but which is now [1876] attached to a great 
washing and bleaching establishment and steams with soap 
suds, is of Perpendicular character, and has its timber roof 
tolerably perfect. The hall has been partitioned across, and 
divided into floors of rafters from which to suspend blankets, 
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&c., for drying in wet weather. The walls are thickly covered 
with whitewash, and all the carvings defaced except on the 
corbels which support the principal timbers of the roof/' 
In 1887 the palace was converted to more fitting uses when 
it was purchased by the Duke of Newcastle and given over 
to the Kilburn Sisters, in whose charge much of it has been 
largely restored to its former condition. 

John Whitgift (Archbishop of Canterbury, 158 3-1604) is de- 
servedly the best remembered of all Croydon's distinguished 
residents. He received Queen Elizabeth at his psuace in 
1600, four years after he had founded the Hospital with 
which his name is indissolubly connected. The nature of 
his benefactions is thus described in the <* Dictionary of 
National Biography'': << Under letters patent from Queen 
Elizabeth, dated 22 Nov. 1595, he founded at Croydon a 
hospital and a free school dedicated to the Holy Trinity, for 
a warden, schoolmaster, and twenty poor men and women, 
or as many more under forty as the revenues would admit. 
The structure, a brick edifice of quadrangular form, was 
finished on 29 Sept. 1599, at a cost of ^2,7x6, lis. id., 
the revenues at that period being £1%$, 4s. 2d. per annum. 
Whitgift's statutes, from a MS. at Lambeth, were printed in 
Ducarel's * Croydon,' 1783, and separately in 18 10. The 
foundation is still maintained, and the endowment is now 
worth ;f4000 a year. The hospital maintains thirty-nine 
poor persons, each male inmate receiving ;^4o a year and 
each female ;^30. Two schools are now supported out of 
the benefaction." The second one is the Whiteift Grammar 
S'chool, which gives a classical education to three hundred 
dav scholars and has already had some pupils of distinction. 
John Oldham, the seventeenth century poet, was for a while 
usher at Whitgift's school. 

The red brick Town Hall (Renaissance style) was opened by 
the King and Queen (then Prince and Princess of Wales) in 
May 1896. Besides the Municipal Offices it contains the 
Courts of Justice, Corn Exchange, Free Library and Reading- 
room. It occupies the site of the old Central Station. There 
is a Grand Theatre and Opera House (1896) and an older 
theatre, and also a Public Hall. The Barracks in the 
Mitcham Road, which were formerly used for Guards' 
recruits, are now used as the headquarters of the xst Surrey 
Volunteers. 

Brewing and shoemaking are among the industries carried on 
here, and there is also an important bell foundry and clock 
factory (Messrs. Gillett's), which supplied the two-ton bells to 
the new Eddystone Lighthouse. 
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There are beautiful public gardens : the Park Hill Recreation 
Ground (with a disused water tower from which fine views 
are obtainable) ; Wandle Park, which takes its name from the 
river which here begins its nine-mile course to the Thames ; 
Duppas Hill, to the west of the town ; and the beautiful 
Croham Hurst, beyond South Croydon. 

An excellent tramcar service is maintained between most of its 
suburbs and the centre of Croydon. 

Hotels : Greyhound, King's Arms, Crown, &c. 
Crystal Palace. — See Norwood, 

CuDDiNGTON. — ^A paHsh which is chiefly memorable for having 
contained Henry VIII. 's magnificent palace of Nonsuch. The 
church was pulled down w^hen the palace was bnih. There 
are a few scattered cottages and houses. Some years ago it 
was said *< this village contains neither a church, chapel, 
school, shop, or public-house,'' and it is still true of Cudding- 
ton village — if we can call it such — though not of the parish, 
in the N. corner of which is Worcester Park (y.v.). 

Dawes Green. — ^A hamlet in the parish of Leigh. Inn, 

Denmark Hill. — ^An ecclesiastical parbh formed from the civil 
parishes of Camberwell and Lambeth, now a residential 
suburb with a station on the L.B. Be S.C.R. and the 
S.£. k, C.R. The hill was at one time famous for the 
rural prospect it afforded. The Great and Little Denmark 
Halls here were at one time noted houses of public enter- 
tainment. 

DippENHALL. — ^A hamlet 2 m. W. of Parnham, in the Hants parish 
of Crondall. 

DiTTON. — See Long Dkton and Thames DHton, 

DrrroN Marsh. — A hamlet of Thames Ditton lying about the 
common near Esher Station. Inn, 

DoNKEv Town. — A small hamlet adjoining West End Chobham. 
Inn, 

Dorking. — ^An ancient market town (of old called Darking) with 
two stations on the L.B. & S.C.R. (%f>) and S.E. & C.R. 
(30}), and two others (Box Hill) witnin easy reach of the 
town. The old church of St. Martin was pulled down to 
give way to a new one in the thirties, and that gave way to 
another in 1S76, a handsome Gothic building. Here is 
buried John Hoole, the translator of Ariosto and Tasso; 
Jeremiah Markland, the classical scholar; and Abraham 
Tucker, author of *<The Light of Nature," who lived at 
Betchworth Castle. The Roman Stane Street crossed the 
corner of the churchyard, and relics have been discovered when 
^iggliig^ here. There are several other places of worship. 
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John Mason (1706-^3) was minister at an Independent 
chapel here for nearly twenty years, and here he wrote his 
long popnlair book on << Self Knowledge." 
For so old a place Dorking has little of interest to hold the 
attention. In the neighbourhood, however, are some not- 
able places, chief of which is the Deepdene, occupied by 
Lrily, Duchess of Marlborough, and the late Lord William 
Beresford. The grounds here have been famous from the 
days of Aubrey and Evelyn, since when neighbouring estates, 
Betchworth and Chart Parks, have been added to it. The 
*< dene *' is a small, beautifully laid out miniature valley, at the 
lower end of which is the house, and at the upper a fine beech 
avenue and view to the south. The mansion contains 
magnificent collections of art treasures — sculpture, pictures, 
Etruscan ware, enamels, china, &c. The grounds may be 
viewed on permission being obtained from the agent at the 
Deepdene Estate Office, but there are roads and footpaths 
through parts of the park-lands. Another estate with 
grand house and grounds is Denbies, to the N.W. over the 
railway. 
Dorking has given its name -to a particular five>toed breed of 
domestic poultry, of which there are several varieties. The 
principal trade of the town is in corn, flour, and lime. 
The custom of Borough English prevails in the Manor of 

Dorking. 
HaUU : White Horse, Star and Garter, Red Lion, Sec. 

Dorman's Land. — ^A small village situated on high eround in 
the S.E. corner of the county, with a station on the L.B* & 
S.C.R. (30). The church is a new one '(1.S83). Inn: 
Royal Oak. 

Downside. — Hamlet i m. S. of Church Cobham. /am. 

DuLwicH. — A suburb of London which is strictly part of Camber- 
well, now divided into several ecclesiastical parishes. There 
are three railway stations — Dulwich, S.E. 8c C.R. (5) ; East 
Dulwich, L.B. 8c S.C.R. ; and North Dulwich, L.B. & S.C.R. 
" The sylvan wilds of Dulwich " have disappeared, their 
places being largely taken by villas; but the place yet 
retains a hint of the country about it. Dulwich Park, which 
was presented by the Governors of Dulwich College, was 
opened as a public recreation ground by Lord Rosebery in 
1 890 ; it consists of 72 acres. 
Dulwich is chiefly famous for its college, which was founded 
by the Elizabethan actor-manager, Edward Alleyn, in accord- 
ance, says an old legend, with a vow made on being surprised 
by an apparition of the devil when he was acting. Alleyn 
bought the manor of Dulwich in 1605, and eight years later 
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began the building of his famous college. On September i, 
i6i6| the chapel ofthe college was consecrated by Archbishop 
Abbot (cp. Abbots Hosfital under Guil(ford),hvLt it was nearly 
three years later beiore the necessary letters patent were 
received. This "College of God's Gift" consisted of a 
master and warden (both of whom were to be of the name of 
Alleyn), four fellows, six poor brothers, six poor sisters, and 
twelve poor scholars between the ages of six and fourteen, 
after which they were to be put out as apprentices to clean 
trades. After some modifications the charity, its estates 
having increased largely in value, was dissolved by Act of 
Parliament in January 1858, and at once reconstituted as 
Alleyn's College of God's Gift at Dulwich, the control being 
vested in a Board of Governors, partly elected and partly 
appointed by the Court of Chancery. This reconstitution 
was again modified in 1882. The old college is largely 
altered from its original style, but, shaded by nne trees, has 
an air of quiet dignity. In the chapel (long used as a parish 
church) is the tomb of the founder ; sixteen pensioners, who 
receive twenty shillings per week each, occupy the east 
wing, and there are besides sixteen out-pensioners ; the west 
wing — the oldest part — is used for offices, &c. Alleyn is 
said to have spent one hundred thousand pounds on this 
splendidly useful monument to his own memory, and Bacon 
(though he had opposed the grant of the patent) pleasantly 
wrote, << J like well that Alleyn performeth the last act of 
his life so well." 

The Picture Gallery consists for the most part of a fine 
collection bequeathed by Sir Peter F. Bourgeois, R.A., in 
181 1. The collection was made for the King of Poland by 
M. Desenfans, but on the downfall of that unhappy kingdom 
the collector found them left on his hands, and he bequeathed 
them to his friend, who in turn bequeathed them to Dulwich 
College, with a sum of ;^x 2,000 for their maintenance. With 
the assistance of M. Desenfans' widow the special gallery 
was built from designs by Sir John Soane. In the mausoleum 
attached these three — Sir P. F. Bourgeois, and M. Desenfans 
and his wife — are buried. The gaUery is open (free) every 
week-day, and a serviceable catalogue is obtainable. 

The scholastic side of Alleyn' s foundation, as reconstituted in 
accordance with its greatly increased value, consists of an 
Upper School and a Lower School. The Upper School, 
generally known as Dulwich College, stands about \ m. 
from the old buildings, and is a fine building with some forty- 
five acres of grounds ; it was opened by King Edward VII. 
(then Prince of Wales) in 1870. The Lower School, or 
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AUeyn's School, is near North Dulwich Station, and near it 
is Allen's Girls' School, which was founded by James Allen 
(Master of Dulwich College, 1721-46), and now forms part 
of the great charity. 

To the £. of the old college stands the Passmore Edwards 
Institute. 

Hotels: Greyhound, &c. 
DuNsroLD. — ^A parish and village 5^ m. S.E. of Godalming, the 
nearest station being Cranleigh, rather over 4 m. £. The 
village is situated on high ground scattered about the edges 
of common land. The Early Decorated cruciform church 
(St. Mary) is an ancient one. The east window is remarkable 
for its beautiful tracery-work ; north of the altar are three 
sedilia, a double piscina, and an aumbry ; two other piscinz 
and a hagioscope are among the features to be noted. Parts 
of the building were restored in x88z and 1893. Roman 
Catholics have made the church an object of pilgrimage, it 
being believed to be esoecially protected by the Virgin Mary. 
Joseph Warton, who << deserves remembrance as a learned and 
sagacious critic," was born here in 1722. Inru: Sun, &c. 

Earlsfdcld. — A new suburb on the Wandle, between Clapham 
Junction and Wimbledon, with a station, Earlsfield and 
Summerstown, on the L. & S.W.R. (5^). 

Earlswood. — ^A hamlet in the parish of Reigate, but practically a 
southern extension of Redhill, with a station on the L.B. & 
S.C.R. (21^). Near the station is the Earlswood Asylum for 
idiots (built 1856 and enlarged 1870 and 1877), with accom- 
modation for about 600 inmates. There is a fine stretch of 
Earlswood Common, with golf links, &c. 

EAsmNG. — A small village on the Wey, i} m. W. of Godalming. 
A paper-mill is here. Peper Harow Park lies just W. of 
the village. Inn. 

East Clandon. — Parish and village — retired and picturesque — 
about 4^ m. N.E. of Guildford, and about 2 m. by road from 
Clandon and Ripley Station, on L. & S.W.R. (25I). The 
footpath route saves half a mile. The church, Early English, 
and dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbury, has been marred 
by renovation. Inn: Queen's Head. 

East Horslet. — Pleasant village and parish about midway between 
Leatherhead and Guildford, at a sharp angle in the road, 
with a station, Horsley, Ockham, and Ripley, on the 
L. & S.W.R. (22), about i m. N. The Early English 
church is old and interesting; there is a fifteenth century 
brass to a Bishop of Exeter, and an altar tomb with figures 
of a century later. East Horsley Towers is a fine mansion 
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(containing the library of John Locke), and a grandly- 
wooded park. Inn, 

East MoLCMnr (sometimes Moulset). — A parish and village, in 
growing repute as a suburb, at the junction of the Mole 
with the Thames opposite Hampton Court Palace, w^itti a 
station, Hampton Court, on the L. & S.W.R. (15). The 
church, which was burnt in 1863, was rebuilt in 1865, and 
has since been much added to. It contains a bra« to 
Anthonie Standen, cupbearer to Lord Darnley. The Princess 
Prederica's Convalescent Home for poor married women and 
their infants was founded here in 1882, and the Cottage 
Hospital in 1890. The old wooden bridge across the Thames 
here was superseded by an iron one in 1865. The lock and 
weir are a little W. of the bridge. Tagg's Island, a large 
eyot with an hotel on it, belongs to Middlesex. E^st 
Molesey is a popular boating centre ; its annual regatta (July) 
is held over the reach above the lock between here and 
Hampton-on-Thames. (See also Kent Toxvn,^ Ht/teU : Castle, 
Tagg's, &c 

East Shkbn. — A suburb lying between Mortlake and the N. of 
Richmond Park, with a station, Mortlake and East Sheen, 
on the L. & S.W.R. (8 J). Christchurch, a chapel-of^eaae 
to Mortlake, was built in 1863, and has since been enlarged. 
The Duke and H.R.H. the Duchess of Fife occupy East 
Sheen Lodge. Sheen House (where the late Comte de Paris 
lived) is now a club. Sir Richard Owen lived in Sheen 
Lodge (within Richmond Park), and Sir Henry Taylor also 
lived here. 

Eastonvillb. — A small hamlet a mile or so out of Walton-on- 
Thames on the Molesey road. Inn, 

Ephngham. — A parish and village 3^ m. S.W. of Leatherfaead, 
with a station (2 m. N.W.), Effingham Junction, on the 
L. & S.W.R. (2i). The Early English church was rebuilt 
in 1885-8 (the S. transept is old), when a stoup and piscina 
were discovered ; there is a slab, believed to be of the 
fourteenth century, to Walter de Teddinges, Lord of Effing- 
ham. The parish also gave his title to the Elizabethan 
admiral, Lord Howard of Effingham. Haiteh Prince Blucher, 
on the main road S. of the village ; and Inn, 

Egham. — An old town lying to the S. of the Thames (Bell Weir 
Lock, ten minutes' walk across the fields, is the nearest point 
to the river) on the old Basingstoke road, and an important 
stage in the old coaching days. There is a station on the 
L. & S.W.R. (21). The church was built in the early part 
of the nineteenth century on the site of a Norman one which 
had been allowed to get into a bad state. There are a num- 
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ber of interesting monuments, &c., from the older building. 
There is a slab inscribed in Early English characters telling 
that the chancel was erected in 1 327 by John de Rutherwyke, 
the energetic head of Chertsey Abbey (to which the manor 
of Egham belonged until the time of Henry VIII.). There 
is a sixteenth century brass and monument to the Denham 
family. Sir John Denham, the poet (who was buried in 
Westminster Abbey), is himself represented lineeling before 
his mother. There are besides other interesting monuments, 
including one by Flaxman, and an epitaph (to the Rev. T. 
Deighton) by David Garrick. Over the altar is a picture, 
«* Elijah Raising the Widow's Son," by Richard Westall, 
R.A. There are several almshouses here, notably five en- 
dowed by the elder Sir John Denham. 
Runnimede lies N. of Egham, and Cooper's Hill to the N.W. 

Staines Bridge is about i m. E. of thcT village. 
The Royal Holloway College, on Egham Hill or New Egham, 
was founded by Mr. Thomas Holloway (at a cost of ;f 600,000) 
in 1883, and was formally opened by her late Majesty 
Queen Victoria three years later. The college affords Higher 
education for women, and will hold some 350 students. The 
building, which stands in a fine position on the brow of the 
hill, is of red brick in the French Renaissance style. The 
recreation-hall contains a good collection of pictures, in- 
cluding many by notable British artists. The college chapel 
is richly ornamented with sculptures and other decorations. 
The Holloway Sanatorium is 1} m. S.W. at St. Ann's 
Heath (y.v.\ 
A survival ot its coaching days is to be found in Egham's 
good old hotels and inns — King's Head, Catherine Wheel, 
dec, 

Egham Wick. — ^A hamlet of the parish of Egham, lying at the edge 
of Windsor Great Park to the N. of Virginia Water. 

Elsteao. — A parish and little village on the Wey, rather more 
than 5 m. W. of Godalming, and about the same distance 
S.E. of Famham, lying on the northern boundary of the 
heathland which stretches S. to Haslemere. It has been 
suggested that the place owes its name to iElla, the first 
king of the South Saxons. The small church of St. James 
was restored in 1892, but has some ancient bits about it. 
Inns : Golden Fleece and Woolpack. 

Enolkpield Grden. — ^A very prettily situated hamlet by Windsor 
Park and Cooper's Hill, and il m. W. of Egham Station. 
The church, St. Jude's, was built in 1859 as a chapel-of-ease 
to the mother church of Egham. At a cottage here (since 
pulled down) <<Perdita" Robinson lived for a number of 
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years, and died in 1800 (she was buried at Old Windsor). 
Inn, 
Epsom. — ^A market town 16 m. S.W. of London, of world-wide 
reputation for its mineral spring and its horse-races, with 
three stations—L. B. & S.C.R. (14), S.E. & C.R. (14), and 
Epsom Downs, i m. S.W. of the town, on the L.B. & S.C.R. 
(16^), and the new one, Tattenham Corner, on the S.E. & 
C. R. y the two last named being especially designed for yIsI- 
tors to the race meetings. 

The parish church, St. Martin's, was rebuilt, with the excep- 
tion of the tower, in 1824; its most notable features are 
some monuments by Flaxman and Chantrey. 

Near the Downs Station stands the Royal Medical Benevolent 
College, which is at once a place of education for the sons of 
professional men and an asylum for necessitous medical men 
or their widows.* The Livingston Almshouses for twelve 
poor widows were rebuilt about thirty years ago. 

Lord Rosebery's place, the Durdans, is less than i m. S. of the 
town. Pitt Place, by the church, is where Lord Lyttelton 
died three days after an apparition had warned him of his 
approaching end (1779). 

Epsom owed its first fame to the discovery of the medicinal 
spring or well on the common about f m. W. of the town. 
This attracted great numbers of people here during Stuart 
days. 

Racing has been carried on on the Downs since the time of 
James I. ; the two great races, the Derby and the Oaks (run 
in the last week of May or the first of June), were instituted 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, since when the 
Epsom Summer meeting (the Spring meeting takes place in 
April) has gone on increasing in popularity and now draw^s 
vast numbers of people to the neighbourhood of the race- 
course on the breezy downs. There are several racing stables 
in the neighbourhood. 
EsHER. — An old village and parish lying on high ground on the 
Portsmouth (or, by modern usage, Ripley) road, about 4| m. 
beyond Kingston, with a station, Esher and Claremont, on 
theL. &S.W.R. (144). 

The old church of St. George has long been disused, and its 
monuments have been transferred to the new parish church. 
In the old churchyard is buried Anna Maria Porter, who 
lived here for some years with her better known sister Jane 
(author of " The Scottish Chiefs **). The monuments in the 
new Christ Church (1854) include one erected by Sir Francis 
Drake to his father, and one also to Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany. 
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Esher Place, to the N. of the village, is a modern mansion 
on high ground, replacing the old palace belonging to the 
Bishops of Winchester, which stood in the park near the 
bank of the Mole. Of this old palace nothing now re- 
mains beyond Wolsey's or Waynflete's Tower, a handsome 
red brick tower partly grown over with ivy, probably a 
remnant of the original palace built by Waynflete, Bishop of 
Winchester, in the fifteenth century. 

Clareinont Park lies to the S. of Esher, between the village and 
Esher Common. This mansion originated in the reign of 
Queen Anne, when Sir John Vanbrugh planned it for the 
Earl of Clare (afterwards Duke of Newcastle), to whom it 
owes its name, and on whose death it was sold to Lord Clive. 
Clive pulled the old house down and commissioned Lancelot 
(" Capability ") Brown to build him a grander one on a higher 
situation in the park. Brown won his fame as a landscape 
gardener, and this house is said to be the only one which he 
built, « though he altered a great many.'' Clive gave him a 
free hand, and is said to have spent ;^ioo,ooo in the work. 
This was after his final return from India, when the people 
who had lauded him a few years earlier were reviline him, 
and Macaulay tells us that '< the peasantry of Surrey looked 
with mysterious horror on the stately house which was rising 
at Claremont, and whispered that the great wicked lord had 
ordered the walls to be made so thick in order to keep out 
the devil, who would one day carry him away bodily." 
After Clive's death the estate changed hands two or three 
times before x8i6, when it was bought for ;^69,ooo by the 
Government in view of the marriage of the Princess Charlotte 
with Prince Leopold. From May 1816 it was the house 
of the ill-fated Princess, until her death in childbirth in 
November 1817 — "that melancholy November which," to 
use Southey's words, << diffused throughout Great Britain a 
more general sorrow than had ever before been known in 
these kingdoms." The Prince continued to live at Claremont 
until his election as King of the Belgians in 18 31. For some 
years the mansion was occasionally occupied by Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. In 1848 the Queen assigned it 
to Louis Philippe, sent into exile by the French Revolution 
of that year, and he died here in August 1850, and his 
widow. Queen Amelie, died here sixteen years later. By an 
Act of Parliament the life use of Claremont was in x866 
granted, with the manors of Esher and Melbourne (or 
Waterville Esher), to Queen Victoria. The mansion was 
occupied for a time by the present Duke of Argyll and the 
Princess Louise after their marriage, and later by the Duchess 
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of Albany. A public road goes through the park,, the 
nearest station to which, little more than ^ m., is Claygate. 

Several coaches pass through Esher during the summer. 
Omnibuses run frequently hence, via Long Ditton, to 
Kingston. 

Sandown Park Club racecourse stretches from the N. of the 
village to the hamlet of Lower Green and EUher Station. 

Hotels: Bear (dating from 1529), White Lion, &c. 
EwELL. — A parish and old-fashioned village i m. N.E. of Epsom, 
with two sutions, on the L. & S.W.R. (iij) and L.B. & 
S.C.R. (17). It stands at the head of the Hogg's Mill River 
— sometimes called the New Mill or Ewell River — which is 
said to owe its name to an ironfounder who once had a forge 
on its banks, and to the powder-mills which formerly existed 
at Maiden. Of the old parish church only the ivy-clad 
tower remains for use as a mortuary chapel ; the new church, 
St. Mary, built in 1848 and restored in 1893, contains some 
brasses and monuments removed from the old. The castellated 
house near the church is a modern antique, dating from 1814. 
Richard Corbet, Norwich's poet-bishop, was born at Ewell 
in 1582. There are flour-mills on the Hogg's Mill stream 
to the N. of the town, and. brick and tile making is carried 
on on part of the Nonsuch estate, which lies to the imme- 
diate N.E. of the village in Cuddington parish (7 .v.). Hotels: 
Spring, &c. 
EwHURST. — ^A parish and scattered village 2^ m. N.E. of Cranleieh 
Station on the edge of the Weald, where it slopes up to the 
sand ridge. The church, SS. Peter and Paul (rebuilt 1838), 
is a mixture of styles ; it has a Norman tower, i m. N. W. 
of the village, on a height in Hurt Wood, is Ewhurst Mill — 
a notable landmark. An old Roman road from S.E. to N.W. 
ran 4 m. to the W. Inn: Bull's Head. 

Pairmile. — A village on the Portsmouth road x^ m. S.W. of 
Esher, with a station, Oxshott and Pairmile, about i^ m. 
S.W. on the L. & S.W.R. (17), 

Farlst. — Parish, high on the chalk, 2 J m. N.E. of Upper War- 
lington Station. The small church of St. Mary, mainly 
Early English, with a Norman doorway, was 'restored some 
sixty years ago. It has a fifteenth century brass in the 
chancel. The old moated manor-house is now a farm. 
There are a few cottages and farms in the parish but no real 
village. 

Farley Green. — A hamlet about 2 m. S.E. of Albury, and about 
3 m. S.E, of Chilworth Station, over Blackheath and Farley 
Heath. 
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Farncombi. — ^A parish and large village which i» practically a 
northern suburb of Grodalming. It has a station on the L. 8c 
S.W.R. (34). The church, of Early English character, was 
built in 1847 and has been twice enlarg^;, it has a brass to 
the memory of the Rev. C. R. K. Dallas, who was an ensign 
at Quatre Bras, was rector here for over twenty years, and 
died in iS8i. Ituu, 
Farmham. — An old market town (and parish) on the Wey and at 
the western foot of the Hog's Back, with a station on the 
U & S.W.R. (37S). Said to be originally Fern-ham, from 
the number of ferns growing there. St. Andrew's Church 
was built as a chapel-of-ease to Waverley Abbey in the reign 
of Henry VI., but has undergone much alteration and en- 
largement (1862, 1865, 1886); in the chancel are credence 
table and piscina ; William Cobbett — who was born at a 
cottage, now the Jolly Farmer's Inn, near the station — is 
buried in the churchyard, and there is an altar-tomb to his 
memory in the church. The new church, St James's, built 
1876, is a memorial to Bishop Sumner. 
. For eleven centuries the manor has belonged to the Bishops 
of Winchester; the great castle was originally built by 
Henry of Blois in 11^6; eighty years later it was taken by 
Louis of France when pursuing King John, and it was 
occupied alternately by Royalist and Parliamentarian during 
the Civil War. After the Restoration, Bishop Morley ex- 
pended ;^ 1 1,000 in its renovation and improvement; the 
servants' hall is part of the original building; the chapel 
has some carving by Grinling Gibbons. The castle stands 
on high ground in the corner of a beautiful park over- 
looking the town. 

Croing upwards past the Market-House and Town-Hall to the 
Castle there are the Windsor Almshouses on the right, erected 
in 16 19 <'for the habitation and relief of eight poor honest 
old impotent persons." 

The Grammar School, dating from 161 x, received three endow- 
ments in the seventeenth century, remained disused for a 
while, was re-established in 1849, and enlarged in 1874 and 
1894. There is a Science and Art School (1870), connected 
with the Science and Art Department at Kensington. 

Hops are grown largely all around Farnham and form the 
principal article of trade. 

Besides William Cobbett, two other notable men were born 
here — Nicholas of Farnham, the thirteenth century Bishop 
of Durham, and the Rev. Augustus Toplady (1740), the 
well-known hynmologist, author of *< Rock of Ages." 

About 2 m. N. of Farnham is Cxsar's Camp, partly in Surrey 
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and partly in Hants — an ancient encampment on the high 
common land rising W. of Aldershot. 
Hotels: Bush (300 years old), Lion and Lamb, Railway, &c. 

Felbriogc. — A small village and ecclesiastical parish on the 
Sussex border, rather more than i m. N.W. of East Grin- 
stead. The church is modern. Here, says Cobbett, there are 
finer oaks than anywhere else in the oak-flourishing Weald. 

Feldat. — ^A beautifully situated village, surrounded by hilly pine 
woods, about 3 m. S. £. of GomshaLl and Shere Station. The 
church — designed and presented by the late G. £. Street, R.A., 
who lived in the neighbourhood — is built of stone from 
Holmbury Hill, which rises to the S. The village is some- 
times called Holmbury St. Mary, dnn : Royal Oak. 

Fetcham. — ^A pleasant village and parish li^ m. S.W. of Leather- 
head Station. The church — partly Norman and Transition, 
and supposed to date from the eleventh century — is pictur- 
esque, with an ivy-clad tower. It was restored and enlarged 
in 1857, 1873, and 1877. It stands near the W. end of the 
well-wooded Fetcham Park. In the parish, at the end of a 
large pond on the confines of Leatherhead, is a fiour-mill. 
Fetcham Downs are about i m. S. of the village. Inn, 

Forest Green Hamlet about 3 m. W. of Ockley Station. Inn .- 

Parrot. 

Frxnsham. — Parish and village on the Wey, 4 m. S. of Farnham. 
Prettily situated, with an extensive common to the S.W., 
and two large ponds, the great pond — nearly i m. S. of the 
village — being 300 acres. There is good fishing here. The 
church, St. Mary, is mixed Norman and Early English, with 
additions ; it was restored In 1866. There is a piscina in the 
chancel and a stoup in the S. wall. Here is kept a great 
copper cauldron, 2 ft. in diameter, which is supposed to have 
been *' produced'' by Mother Ludlam, whose cave is to be 
seen at Moor Park. Inn : Frensham Pond. 

FRmAT Street. — A secluded hamlet set about a fine pond amid 
wooded hills on the N. slope of Leith Hill, about 3^^ m. S.W. 
from Gomshall and Shere Station. Inn. 

Frimley. — A growing village in the valley of the Blackwater, on 
the Hants border, 3 m. from Bagshot, with a station on the 
Aldershot and Ascot branch of the L, & S.W.R. (33). The 
church, with a squat castellated tower, was rebuilt in 1825, 
and twice since restored ; it contains the vault of the Tich- 
borne family, who lived at Frimley Park. The Royal 
Albert Orphan Asylum is in the parish over z m. to the 
N.W., established in 1863 ; it maintains upwards of 200 
children, who are here taught various trades. Innsc White 
Hart, &c. 
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Primlit Green. — ^A hamlet i m. S.E. of Frimley. Jnns: Old 
Wheatsheaf, &c. 

Garrett (or Garratt). — ^The old name of a suburban district 
lying on the Wandle between Wandsworth and Lower 
Tooting, with a station, Earlsfield and Summerstown, on 
the L. & S.W.R. (5). An old popular pastime here was 
the election of a <* Mayor '' at the opening of every Parlia- 
ment — ^a picture of which we get in Samuel Foote's farce, 
the « Mayor of Garratt." The custom was by no means an 
edifying one, and was suppressed in 1796, some thirty years 
after the stage had given it something more than local 
notoriety. 

Gatton. — ^A small village and parish 2 m. N.W. of Redhill and 
about i4 m. W. of Merstham Station. It is notorious as 
one of the old << rotten boroughs " disfranchised by the first 
Reform Act. 

Gatwick. — The name of an estate near Horley but in the parish 
of Charlwood, which has given its name to a racecourse. 
See Horley, 

GiGo's Hill. — ^A hamlet in the parish and practically part of 
Thames Ditton, lying along the Portsmouth road, about 
13 m. from London. Inn : Angel. 

GiPSET Hill. — ^An ecclesiastical parish in the parish of Lambeth, 
practically part of the suburb of Norwood, with a station on 
the L.B. & S.C.R. (8). The place owes its name, as might 
be guessed, to its havine in more rural days been a haunt of 
the gipsies. *< Long auer the hamadryades had departed, 
and the last oak and mistletoe had disappeared, the gipseys 
lingered about Norwood ; but instead of the wood their haunt 
was the Gipsey Inn, its sign-post, with the well-known effigy 
of < Margaret Finch, the Gipsey Queen, aged 109,' being 
the trysting- place for London maid -servants out with their 
< followers ' for a summer holiday." See Norwood, 

GoDALMiNG. — ^A town ou the Wey, 4 m. S. W. of Guildford, with 
a station on the L. & S.W.R. (34)). It is pleasantly situated 
between hills and about the banks of the Wey, which is 
navigable throughout its tortuous course hence to the Thames 
at Weybridge. The Manor of Godalming is mentioned in 
the will of Alfred the Great, by whom it was bequeathed to 
his nephew, Bthelhelm. From the twelfth to the sixteenth 
centuries it belonged to the Deans of Salisbury. It was 
granted by Queen Elizabeth, in consideration of moneys 
received, to the Mores of Loselev. 
The church, SS. Peter and Paul, is an ancient cruciform 
building showing various styles. It was enlarged and re- 
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stored iq 1S40 and again in 1879. The chancel contains a 
piscina and sedilia, and there are besides two sixteenth 
century brasses and an old altar tomb. The vicars have 
included Piambard, William Rufus's unscrupulous assistant, 
Samuel Speed, grandfather of the chronicler, and Owen 
Manning, the Saxon scholar and historian of this county. 
In the troubled times of the seventeenth century the 
parishioners complained (1640) that the then vicar was proud, 
idle, and afiected to popery, while he passed so much time 
fishing that he preached but seldom. The most notable 
monument is, perhaps, that to General James Oglethorpe, 
owner of the neighbouring estate of Westbrook, friend of 
Dr. Johnson, and founder of the colony of Georgia. 
: There are several other churches and chapels. Other notable 
buildings include the Town Hall and Market House (en- 
larged 1894), the Masonic Hall (1886), and the political 
clubs. There are almshouses (belonging to. the Carpenters* 
Company) dating from the seventeenth century, and some 
buildings of a similar date in the High Street. Westbrook 
House, near the station (which has been incorrectly described 
as the birthplace of General Oglethorpe) is now the Meath 
Home of Comfort, founded about ten years ago by the 
Countess of Meath for epileptic women. 

The town industries include paper-making, tanning, and 
the making of fleecy hosiery (a local invention by the 
way). 

The Charterhouse School, which was removed from London 
in 187a, occupies high land about i m. N.W. of the town. 
It is in mixed Early English and Decorated styles, and is 
built of the local Bargate stone. The main buildings form 
three sides of a square, with a principal entrance through a 
gatehouse with a tower of 130 feet ; cloisters run along the 
inner front. An archway has been formed of stones brought 
from the old London building, on which, at the times of 
their departure from the school, many illustrious pupils cut 
their names. 

Hotels: King's Arms, Angel, &c. 
GoDSTONE. — A pleasant village and parish about 10 m. S. of 
Croydon^ with a station, 2J m. to the S., on theS.E. & C.R. 
(z8). The church is Early English, with bits of older work 
in the west and south doorways ,; repaired in 1847, it was 
again restored and enlarged under the direction of Sir Gilbert 
Scott in 187a. There is a handsome altar tomb to Sir John 
Evelyn and his wife. . A branch of the Evelyn family lived 
for some time at Leigh Place here. . ^ 

The almshouses (to the memory of Miss Hunt of Wonham 
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House) were bailt in XS74. Firestone is quarried and lime 
made in the parish. HoUh : Bell, Clayton Arms, &c. 

GoLX>swoaTH. — ^A hamlet about i m. S.W. of Woking Station. 

GoMSHALL. — A small village on the Tillingbourne, in the parish 
of Shere, with a station, Gomshall and Shere, on the S.£. & 
C.R. (35). Here is a brewery and a tanyard. Inn: Black 
Horse. 

Graffham. — ^An ecclesiastical parish and hamlet 5^ m. S.E. of 
Guildford, on the Horsham road; 2} m. S.W. from Bramley 
Station. The small church of St. Andrew was built in 
1861. 

Great Bookham. — Parish and village %\ m. S.W. of Leatherhead, 
with a station on the L. & S.W.R. (20 m.), i m. N.W. 
The church, Normap and Perpendicular, was restored in 
1S86 ; the chancel bears an inscription in Latin stating 
that it was built by Abbot Rutherwyke of Chertsey (1341). 
There are a number of interesting monuments and brasses, 
notably to the Shiers and Slyfield families. Slyfield, a Tudor 
mansion, now a farmhouse, lies about i m. N. over Great 
Bookham Common. Inn, 

Great Tanolet. — A hamlet in the parish of Wonersh, a little to 
the S. of Chilworth Station. The Tudor manor-house dates 
from 1582, but has remains of an older building; it is half- 
timbered and moated, and having been carefully repaired 
(after long use as a farmhouse) is well worth visiting. 

Great Wooocotb. — Hamlet of the parish of Beddington, about 2 
m. S.W. of Croydon. Roman remains have been discovered 
here. 

Guildford. — ^The capital town of Surrey is on the banks of the 
Wey, 30 m. from London, on the Portsmouth road. It has 
two railway stations, . and may be reached from London 
either by L. & S.W.R. from Waterloo (two routes, 29! and 
28 J), and by S.E. & C.R. (42f) from Charing Cross. A 
branch of the L.B. & S.C.R. (58) also reaches it from Horsham 
in Sussex. 
History. — ^The earliest verifiable mention of Guildford is in 
the will of King Alfred, who bequeathed it to his nephew, 
Athelwald. Its name is variously accounted for. Aubrey, 
who drops the first d, says it **was called by the Saxons 
Guldeford, and by others GoUford; of the derivation of this 
name I have been diligent in my enquiries. Old Mr. 
Knight, an eminent schoolmaster in Kent, used to say 
it had its denomination from Gold-ford, i,e. from the 
finding of gold droppied into the ford; but Dr. Gale was 
of opinion it was Guilford^ quasi Gulfordy a little island or 
heap of sand dividing the stream of the river Wey into two 
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branches here." Later suggested derivations are from geld, 
a toll, from the name of some old Saxon family, or from 
gelehiy wet — the last-named suggestion hints that the wetness 
of tlie ford here was a peculiarity, and seems therefore 
of little value. Attempts have been made to fix a Roman 
name on the town, although without definite success, de- 
spite the fact that Roman remains have been found in the 
neighbourhood* There are people who would identify 
Guildford with the Astolat of Arthurian romance. The first 
event of historical importance was the seizure, in 1036, of 
Alfred the Atheling, who was returning from over-sea to 
visit his mother. He had landed at Dover and was bound 
for Winchester when he was treacherouslv captured with 
his Norman attendants at Guildford, was blinded, and nine 
out of every ten of his six hundred guards were killed. 
Guildford was royal property from the time of Edward the 
Confessor to the time of James I. 

The town is divided into three parishes — ^Holy Trinity, St. 
Mary, and St. Nicholas. The most generally-interesting of 
the parish churches is the middle one of St. Mary, an ancient 
building which stands in Quarry Street, nearly at the foot of 
the steep part of the High Street, not far from the east bank 
of the Wey. It is a Norman building, with Early English 
Decorative and Perpendicular additions, and was somewhat 
over-restored in 1863, but has many points of interest. The 
chapel of St. John the Baptist has some quaint paintings, 
datine, it is thought, from the reign of Henry III. The 
churcn of Holy Trinity, on the brow of the hill on the S. side 
of the High Street, is built of red brick (in 1763, and enlarged 
in 1888), and is not particularly interesting except for its 
monuments, notably one to Archbishop Abbot (d. 1633), and 
one to Speaker Onslow (d. 1768). The lowest church in 
point of situation is St. Nicholas, on the W. bank of the 
Wey near the bridge; it was rebuilt in Gothic style in 1876. 
In the Loseley Chapel (Early Perpendicular) are some 
interesting monuments. 

The Town Hall (1683) stands on the N. side of the High 
Street, its handsome projecting clock being an important 
feature in any view of the street. This clock was presented 
by a citizen in return for the freedom of the town ; it strikes 
on a bell which, up to the early part of the eighteenth 
century, hung in the old St. Martha's Chapel. In the hall 
are some interesting portraits of Charles II. and James II. by 
Sir Peter Lely, of Speaker Onslow, and of R. Onslow re- 
ceiving the Dutch surrender after Camperdown. The last- 
mentioned picture is by John Russell, R.A., who was born 
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at 32 High Street, Guildford, on March 29, 1745. In the 
Council Chamber is kept the ebony Mayor's staff, given to 
the town by Queen Elizabeth, and here is a curious cnimney- 
piece, brought from a mansion in a neighbouring parish. 
There is also, in North Street, a spacious Public Hall, built 
in 1845, and since enlarged. The Corn Market is opposite 
the Town Hall (18 1 8). 

Abbot's Hospital, on the N. side of the High Street, opposite 
Trinity Church, was founded in 16 19 by George Abbot, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was born in Guildford in 
1862. It is built of red brick in late Tudor style, and has 
many portraits, much stained glass, and other features of 
great interest. The hospital was designed " for the main- 
tenance of a master, twelve brethren, and eight sisters." 
The Duke of Monmouth was lodged here on the journey to 
London after his defeat at the battle of Sedgmoor. The 
founder's birthday, October 27, is still commemorated here. 
In the chapel the Archbishop set up a brass to the memory 
of his parents, who both died in September 1606. 

Archbishop Abbot's two brothers were also natives of Guild- 
ford, and also gained distinction, one becoming . Bishop of 
Salisbury and the other Lord Mayor of London. Another 
noted divine born in Guildford was John Parkhurst, a six- 
teenth century Bishop of Norwich. 

The Grammar School, also in the High Street, was founded by 
Robert Beckingham in 1509, received a charter from Edward 
VI. in 1550, was begun on the present site in 1557, and 
restored in 1889-90. There is also a middle-class school, 
consisting of one founded by Archbishop Abbot in 161 9, 
amalgamated with one founded by Thomas Baker in 1557. 

The Royal County Hospital is on the Farnham road, where 
it rises from the station up the N.E. slope of the Hog's 
Back ; it was built, as a memorial to the Prince Consort, in 
1866, and was enlarged in 1887. A little beyond are alms- 
houses for twelve poor women, removed here from Shore- 
ditch in 1877, and built upon ground presented by the Earl 
of Onslow, a descendant of the founders. 

The Castle — now a public pleasaunce — is very ancient, and of 
it nothing is now left but the keep and a few bits of wall. 
In the reign of James I. it was granted to Francis Carter, 
Mayor of Guildford, and it remained in his family until 
18 10, when it was sold to the Duke of Norfolk, who sold it 
in turn to Lord Grantley, by whom it was sold to the 
Corporation of the town in 1885, when it was laid out as a 
public garden and duly opened in the summer of 1888. 

Hotels: Lion, Angel, White Hart, &c. 
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Hacoridob. — ^A hamlet on the Wandle, in the parish of Car- 
•halton, with a station on the L.B. & S.C.R. (12). 

Hall. — ^An ecclesiastical parish in the ciril parish of Farnham, 
I m. N. towards Aldershot. The church is modern. Here 
is the workhouse of the Farnham Union, and a convales- 
cent home for women and children. 

Ham (or Ham-with-Hatch). — An ecclesiastical parish and village 
(divided into Ham Street and Ham Common or Hatch) lying 
between Richmond Park and the Thames, and about z\ m. 
S. of Richmond Station. It was a chapelry of Kingston until 
1S3Z, when the church on the common was built; it was 
enlarged in i860, and is now being repaired. The National 
Orphan Home for girls was established on the edge of the 
common here in 1S49, was rebuilt in 1862 and enlarged in 
x868. Gay's Duchess of Queensberry lived in a house on the 
common. Ham House, the seat of the Earl of Dysart, and 
a famous Jacobean mansion, is about f m. from the village, 
on the way to Twickenham Ferry. Ham House is crowded 
with unique treasures in the way of pictures, carvings, 
tapestries, books, and historical relics, but is not opened to 
the public. Inns : New, &c. 

Ham Common. — See Ham, 

Hambueoon. — ^A straggling village, pleasantly situated about 
high ground, with good views, i m. W. of Witley Station. 
The workhouse for a union of sixteen parishes is here. 
George Wither, the poet, lived here during the later period 
of the Commonwealth. The church is almost entirely 
modern. Inn : The Merry Harriers. 

Hampton Court. — See East Motesey, the railway station of which 
takes its name from the palace on the Middlesex side. 

Hanklet. — A small hamlet ^ m. W. of Elstead. 

Harrowslct. — A hamlet i m. S.E. of Horley Station. Here is 
the site of Thunderfield Castle ; nothing now remaining of a 
castle supposed to have l)een built by Athelstan but a deep 
moat. According to ancient tradition (supported by modern 
excavation) the castle was destroyed after a great battle, 
when numbers of the inhabitants were buried in the ruins. 

Hasoombe. — ^A village and parish about 4 m. S.E. of Godaiming 
Station. The present church is modern, having been 
entirely rebuilt in 1862 ; it has a stained glass window to 
the memory of Dr. Conyers Middleton, a former rector, 
who is remembered for his "Life of Cicero'' and other 
works. Inn. 

Hasluurk. — Parish and small market-town, with a station on the 
L. & S. W.R. (43). Beautifully situated about the S.E. foot of 
Hind Head. The church of St. Bartholomew (Early .English) 
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• WM rebuilt and enltrgeid f n 1S71 ; its register dates from 157^. 
There are chapels and a Workman's Club (1886). Though 
now a popular centre for people seeking country rillas and 
for tourists in- the Hind Head district, HasWmere has a con- 
siderable industry in hoop-making and wood-turning. Hoiei* r 
White Horse, Old Swan, 8ze, 

Hatch. — See Ham, 

Hatcbam. — ^A suburban district consisting of that part of the 
parish of Deptford St. Paul which lies within the county of 
Surrey. It is an ancient manor mentioned in Domesday as 
Hacheham. The churches are modem. 

Hatdon*8 Road. — ^A suburban district of New Wimbledon with a 
station on the L.B. 8c S.C.R. (8 m.). 

Headlet. — ^A scattered village and parish about 3 m. N. of 
Betchworth Station, and but little more S.E. of Leatherhead 
Station. The church was rebuilt in 1855, and four years 
later a tower and spire were added, and a new landmark 
g^ven to the district. The views from here are very fine, 
and there is a grand stretch of open common along the 
downs towards Box Hill. 

Heath End. — A hamlet near the Hants border, by Aldershot, 
about 2 m. N. of Farnham. 

Hbrhe Hill, — ^A south-eastern suburb with a station on the 
S.E. 8z C.R. (3 J). The parish is a modern one; the church, 
consecrated in 1844, was destroyed by fire in 1858, but re- 
built under the direction of Mr. G. E. Street in the following 
year. Though the neighbourhood is now a closely built one, 
it has a fine open space of 80 acres, with an anticipated addi- 
tion of half as much again in Brockwell Park (near the 
station), which was opened to the public in 1891. It was 
among the then rural surroundings of Herne Hill that 
Ruskin spent his earliest years, as he tells us in his beautiful 
work, " Preterita." 

Hbrsham. — Village and ecclesiastical parish i^ m. S. of Walton- 
on-Thames, and about i m. from Walton and Hersham 
Station on the L. & S.W.R. (17). The church was built in 
1839. William Lilly, the seventeenth century astrologer, 
lived here for some years, died here in 168 1 and was buried 
in the parish church at Walton-on-Thames. Inns. 

Hind Head. — ^The extensive hill ridge and common rising to the 
N.W. of Haslemere and to the S. of Frensham Common has 
given its name to the scattered village which has grown up 
about the top of the height. Hotels: The Beacon, a new 
building on the Beacon Hill part of the ridge, and the Royal 
Huts, where the Farnham to Haslemere road crosses the 
Portsmouth road near the summit. The Punch Bowl is an 
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al«hou»e near th« famous *< bowl '' from which it tal^es its 
name. 

HoE BuooE. — ^A hamlet on the Wey about \ m. N. of Woking 
Tillage and i^ m. S.E. of Woking Station. 

HoLMBURT St. Mi^T. — Another name for Felday (a. v.). 

HoLMwooD. — ^An ecclesiastical parish and village lying about the 
open common known as the Holmwood, on the Worthing 
road, between 2 and 3 m. S.W. of Dorking. It has a station 
on the L.B. & S.C.R. (31). The Holmwood Common was, 
according to Defoe, celebrated for its red deer; it is part of an 
ancient '< chase," but is now reduced to about 600 acres. The 
church was built in 1838. (See also North Holmioood,) Inn, 

Hook. — Village and ecclesiastical parish 2 m. S. of Surbiton 
Station, The church of St. Paul was built in 1838; the 
communion table is made partly of wood from the Mount of 
Olives. Inn, 

Hook Hill. — ^A hamlet in the parish of Woking about 2} m. 
S.W. of Wokinr Station, at the S.E. corner of Hook Heath. 

Hookwood. — A hamlet on the Brighton road 2 m. W. of Horley 
Station. 

HoRLiT. — A growing village and parish on the Mole about 4 m. 
S. of Redhill, with a station on the L.B. & S.C.R. (25). The 
Early English church of St. Bartholomew (restored in 1882) 
is an old one ; it has a couple of old brasses, some good 
Decorated windows, and stained glass. Gatwick racecourse 
lies just S.W. of the village. Hotels: Chequers, &c. 

HoRSELL. — Villaee and parish about i m. N.W. of Woking 
Station. The church, mainly Perpendicular, was restored 
in 1871, 1885, and 1890. There are many large nursery 
gardens in the parish. Horsell Common, an open, pine- 
grown expanse, lies N. & N. E. of the village about the road 
to Chertsey. Inns : Wheatsheaf, Red Lion, &c. 

HoRSELYDOwN. — A parish in the borough of Southwark, said to owe 
its name {i.e. Horseydown) to its having been a good pasture 
place for horses. The church, built in 1732, is chiefly notable 
for having a fluted Ionic column in place of a spire. The 
fine Grammar School in Queen Elizabeth Street, for the 
parishes of St. Olave's and St. John, is a modern building in 
Tudor style. St. Olave's School was founded in 1561 by 
Queen Elizabeth. Thomas Guy, the founder of Guy*s 
Hospital, was born (1644 or 1645) ^^^ '° ^^' Street, which 
owes its name to a fair long held here. 

H0R8LET. — See £iut Horsley and West HortUy. 

HoRTON. — A hamlet 1} m. N. of Epsom. 

Howe. — Small village and parish about 3^ m. S.W. of Godstone 
Station. The church, an old Gothic building of uncertain 
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date, was restored and enlarged in 1880 ; its register dates 

from 1650. 
Hurst Grxbn. — Small hamlet of the parish of Oxted, about ij m. 

S.E. of the village. 
Hurst Park. — See West MoUtey, 
HuRTMORE. — ^A small hamlet perched on high ground z m. N.W. 

of Godalming and about x^ m. W. of Farncombe Station. 

Inn, 
Htthe and Hythefiklds. — Hamlet near the S. end of Staines Bridge 

in the parish of Egham. 

Kenlbt. — A village (ecclesiastical parish) 4 m. S. of Croydon, 
with a station on the S.E. & C.R. (i6j^). The church was 
built in 1872. E. of the village is the chalk ridge — now 
common — of Riddles Down. Inns: Rose and Crown, &c. 

Kennington. — A suburban district, part of the parish of Lambeth, 
comprising several ecclesiastical parishes, all of which have 
modern churches. Kennington Park — laid out as such half 
a century ago — was formerly an open piece of waste ground 
famous cs a place of meeting for open-air preachers and for 
political gatherings. Here the Chartists gathered in 1848, 
and here, earlier* the Wesleys and Whitefield preached. At 
the Park entrance are a couple of model farm cottages which 
were exhibited by the Prince Consort at the great Exhibition 
of 1851. West of the Park is Kennington Oval, one of the 
most popular of metropolitan cricket centres, which was 
formed in 1846. Kennington in its rural days could boast of 
a palace which stood, from Anglo-Saxon times until the 
reign of Henry VIIL, near Kennington Cross. John Trades- 
cant, the botanist (i 608-1662), William Hogarth, the artist 
(1697-1764), and David Ricardo, the economist (1772-1823), 
all lived here. 

Kent Town. — An ecclesiastical parish, with a modern church, 
practically forming the W. portion of the village of East 
Molesey (y.*.). 

Kenville. — See King field, 

Kew. — Parish and village on the banks of the Thames, i m. N. 
of Richmond, connected with Middlesex at Brentford by a 
stone bridge now in course of rebuilding. There are two 
stations, Kew Bridge on the Middlesex side, and Kew 
Gardens (which may be reached from Waterloo, Mansion 
House, Ludgate Hill, or Broad Street). Tramcars and 
omnibuses run from Hammersmith and from Richmond, and 
during the summer steamers ply between London piers and 
the pier near Kew Bridge. 
The church was built in 17 14, and has been several times 
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enlarged, TTie organ, presented hj George IV. , ii said to have 
belonged to Handel. There are several interesting monu- 
ments : to Thomas Gainsborough (1717-88), who is bnried in 
the graveyard ; to Sir William Hooicer (1785-1865), who was 
for twenty-four years director of the Botanic Gardens l^re. 
John Zofniny (1733-18 10) and Jeremiah Meyer (1735-17^9) 
are both artists of note who are also buried here. Yet an- 
other artist associated with Kew is Sir Peter Lely, who lived 
on the north side of tlie green. £. of the church is the 
mausoleum in which are buried the first Duke of Cambridge, 
who died in 1850, and the Duchess, who died in 1887. 

Kew Palace, a red brick mansion built in the time of Charles 
L, was bought in 1761 for Queen Charlotte, who died there 
in 18 18. It is now divided into suites of rooms and occupied 
by persons nominated by the sovereign. George ill. con- 
templated building a palace here, and the work was commenced 
but not proceeded with. The earlier Kew House, which had 
been occupied by the Royal family, was pulled down in 1803. 

The Royal Botanic Gardens, now one of the most beautiful and 
deservedly popular places near London, were formed in 1760 
by command of the King, but some years earlier Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, and later his widow, had devoted much 
attention to the pleasure grounds about Kew House. Here 
the botanical collections of Captain Cook and Sir Joseph 
Banks found a home. In 1840 the gardens, which had been 
somewhat neglected for a time, were presented by Queen 
Victoria to the nation, and Sir William Hooker was^ ap- 
pointed director. He and his successors (his son, Sir Joseph 
J3alton Hooker, and Sir W. T. Thiselton-Dyer) have made 
the gardens the most famous of their kind in the world. 
Hours may be spent in quiet enjoyment wandering about 
the well-laid-out grounds or in the many conservatories ; 
for those visitors taking more than an eye-interest in the 
things about them a *< route map " and handbook of the 
more remarkable collections may be bought at the entrance 
gates. In the North Gallery (built and presented by the artist) 
are close upon nine hundred paintings of botanical and allied 
subjects made in various parts of the world by Miss Marianne 
North (1830-1890). In the pleasure grounds some old- 
fashioned buildings give us examples of eighteenth <%ntury 
taste. The Pagoda (163. feet) and the Temple of Victory 
(commemorating the battle of Minden^ were built for the 
Princess Dowager of Wales by Sir William Chambers, and 
the Pantheon for William IV. by Wyatt. The Flagstaff 
(159 feet^ is formed of the trunk of a Douglas pine. 

There are nalf-a-dozen entrances to the gardens. The prin- 
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dpal one is from Kew Green (nearett the bridge ; the gate- 
way was erected in 1845 by Decimus Burton^ ; and the others 
are Cumberland Gate (further to the S.;, Victoria Gate 
(nearest to Kew Gardens Station), the Queen's Gate (nearest 
to Richmond), and gates near the Isleworth and Brentford 
ferries. 

Cambridge Cottage is the residence of H.R.H. the Dulce of 
Cambridge. 

Hotels : Kew Gardens, Coach and Horses, &c. 
KiNGFiELD and Kingfield Grien (sometimes called Kenville). — 
Hamlet in the parish of Woking, about i m. W. of the church 
and I m. S. of the station. 
Kingston-upon-Thames. — Marl^et town on the Thames, xo m. 
from London on the Portsmouth road. Railway station, 
L. & S.W.R. (x2), on a <*ioop," with routes to London in 
either direction. The town has a very ancient history; 
formerly written of as Kyningestnn, and in Domesday 
Book as Chingestune. Seren Saxon kings are said to have 
been crowned here-^rom 901 to 978 — and here in 838 King 
Eebert summoned his Wittenagemot. The old " hundred " 
of Kingston included Petersham, Richmond, Sheen, and Kew 
in the direction of London, and almost to Cobham in the 
other direction. Many traces of the Roman occupation have 
been found in the neighbourhood, and it is said that a great 
fight with the Danish invaders took place here. The earliest 
charter which is preserved is dated 1209. 

The parish church of All Saints (Perpendicular) stands by the 
Market Place; it was restored in x86z and in 1888. The 
tower dates from 1708. The original spire was destroyed 
by lirhtning in 1445, when, says the old chronicler, << one in 
the church died through fear of a spirit which he saw there.'' 
The spire was again destroyed by lightning in 1703. Nor 
is this the only fatality in the history of the church, for in 
1729 the adjoining chapel of St. Mary fell, killing two 
persons, one of whom was the sexton. The sexton's daughter 
is said to have been working in a grave at the time, and was 
saved by a piece of stone falling across it. There are several 
interesting features in the church ; some good monuments 
and brasses. 

The Town Hall stands in the Market Place in front of the 
church. It was built in 1840. The lead statue of Queen 
Anne is from the older byilding which this succeeded. 
Within the hall is a portrait of the same Queen by Sir 
Godfrey Kneller. In the Market Place is a memorial drink- 
ing fountain, and further along, near where the road crosses 
the Hogg's Mill river, are the Court House, the Public 
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Library, and the stone, enclosed with a railing and fittingly 
inscribed, on which the Saxon Icings are said to have been 
crowned. 

The County Hall — headquarters of the Surrey County Council 
— is a large building in Renaissance style. It was completed 
in 1893. 

The Bridge, which crosses the Thames hence to Hampton Wick 
was built in 18x7, and made free of toll in 1870. There has 
been a bridge here since 1224. 

Hotels: Griffin, Sun, Railway, &c. 
K1NG8WOOD. — A scattered village and ecclesiastical parish on the 
Brighton road £. of Banstead Heath, with a station, Kings- 
wood and Burgh Heath, on the S.E. & C.R. (2of). The 
church was buUt in 1852, replacing an older one now used 
for parish meetings. There is a chapel-of-ease (built 1892) 
at Lower Kingswood. Inn. 
Knaphill. — ^A village nearly 2 m. N.E. of Brook wood Station. 
Between the village and the station is the Surrey County 
Lunatic Asylum, and S.E. of the viliaee are large barracks 
(until 1894 Woking Prison for Male Convicts) and the 
Woking Prison for Female Convicts. Brickmaking is 
carried on here, and here, too, are Waterer's extensive nur- 
series ^some 200 acres in extent), which are open for the 
inspection of visitors. Jnns / Robin Hood, &c. 

Lambkth. — Large metropolitan parish and parliamentary borough 
(four divisions, each returning one member). The parish is 
a long and narrow one, reaching from the Thames opposite 
the Houses of Parliament S. to Croydon. 

The parish church is an ancient one near the river; it was 
rebuilt in 1851, but the fine old Perpendicular tower remains. 
The Howard and Leigh chapels date from 1552. There are 
several monuments and features of interest in the church. 
The *' Pedlar's Window," in which a pedlar and his dog are 
depicted, is said to have been placed here in accordance with 
the wish of a pedlar who had made a bequest to the church. 
The church is close against Lambeth Palace, the residence of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, and several archbishops are 
buried here. There is a large altar tomb to John Tradescant, 
the naturalist, who lived in this parish at Kennington. There 
are several churches of lesser note in the parish. 

Lambeth Palace has been the town-house of the Archbishops 
of Canterbury since the twelfth century. It is mainly of red 
brick with stone buttresses. The Early English chapel dates 
from about 1247, the finely groined crypt being somewhat 
older; Archbishop Parker (1559-76) is buried in the chancel. 
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The main part of the << Water Tower" was built in 1435; 
the tower near it, to which tradition has given the name of 
the <* Lollards' Tower," is older, but was restored and partly 
rebuilt in 1873. The Great Gateway, with its square cas- 
tellated towers at either side, was built in 1490. The Great 
Hall (which, like the Guard Room, has a very beautiful timber 
roof) is now used as the Library. The new garden front 
was added by Archbishop Howley (1828-48), who had the 
whole Palace thoroughly restored. The Palace is closely 
identified with many centuries of our Church history. It 
was here that (in 1595) Archbishop Whitgift and his coad- 
jutors drew up the famous Lambeth Articles. 
St. Thomas's Hospital consists of a series of blocks extending 
along the Albert Embankment from near Lambeth Palace to 
Westminster Bridge. The Lambeth Suspension Bridge was 
built in 1862, and the Albert Embankment all along this 
part of the river was constructed 1866-68. Waterloo 
Station, the extensive terminus of the L. & S.W.R., is in 
this parish, which can also boast of the oldest of London's 
music-halls in the Canterbury (1849). The Lambeth School 
of Art was established here in 1854. 
For two centuries Lambeth has been famous for its potteries, 
of which Messrs. Doultons' is the chief ; other manufactures 
carried on here are glass, soap, white lead, &c. 

Lavender Hill. — A suburban district and ecclesiastical parish 
between Battersea and Clapham. The parish church is near 
Clapham Junction Station. 

Leatherhxad. — A town on the right bank of the Mole, about 4 
m. S.W. of Epsom, with two stations, L. & S.W.R. (18) and 
L.B. & S.C.R. (x9i). The cruciform church, chiefly Late 
Decorative, is very ancient, and is supposed to date from the 
thirteenth century ; it has some interesting features and a 
number of old marble tablets ; there is a curious squint in 
the N.E. wall of the transept. The stained glass of the E. 
window was brought from Rouen by the Rev. James Dalla- 
way, who was vicar here from i8ox until his death in 1834. 
The dormer windows, too, are curious. St. John's Founda- 
tion School, for sons of poor clergymen, stands on the 
Epsom road, E. of the town. The bridge which here 
crosses the Mole is a handsome one of fourteen arches ; near 
it is the old Running Horse Inn. Hoteh : Swan, &c. 

Leigh. — Village and parish near the Mole, 3^ m. S. of Betch- 
worth Station, and about 4 m. S.W. of Reigate. The Per- 
pendicular church, St. Bartholomew the Great, was enlarged 
in 1890, when the tower and spire were added; it contains 
some good fifteenth century brasses. Leigh Place, an 
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aneient mansion with a moat, is now a farmhouse. Swain's 
Farm, about i m. S. W., is the place, according to tradition, 
to which Ben Jonson occasionally retired, his study and a 
table at which he is supposed to have written being shown. 
Inn. 

LmpinKLD. — A scattered village and large parish on the Kentish 
border, with a station i m. W. , Oxted and Limpsfield, on 
the L.B. & S.C.R. and the S.E. & C.R. The church, an old 
one mainly Early English, has a fine Transition-Norman 
tower, with a piscina. The church was restored thirty years 
ago, when a curious old Early English low side window 
was discovered. There are several interesting monimients 
and brasses. The village has grown much about Limpsfield 
Common and the neighbouring lanes of recent years by the 
building of new villas. The common is a well-known golf 
links. Here are the Caaton Convalescent Home, designed for 
the needs of people engaged in printing and allied trades, and 
the Passmore Edwards Convalescent Home for Charing Cross 
Hospital (opened by King Edward VII., then Prince of 
Wales, in 1896), and nearer the village a Home for Mission- 
aries' Children (built by the Church Missionary Society). 
Inns : Bull, &C. 

LiNGFiELD. — Large village and parish about 4 m. S.E. of Godstone 
Station, with a station on the L.B. & S.C.R. (28). The 
church is an ancient one, which was rebuilt and made 
collegiate by Sir Reginald Cobham (of Starborough Castle, 
2 m. E.) in 1431. It was restored in 1847. There are 
many interesting features in the church, including several 
brasses and an old Black Letter Bible, and the chain for 
fastening it to the lectern. Near the church are some fine 
old half-timbered houses. In contrast with these there are 
many new villas, called into existence, it is to be presumed, 
by the Lingfield racecourse, which lies- immediately to the 
S.E. of the village. A new station is to be built near the 
racecourse. The racecourse was opened in 1890 under the 
National Hunt Rules, and was enlarged and opened for flat 
racing in 1894. Inm : Star, dec. 

Little Bookham. — A parish and village f m. S.W. of Great Book- 
ham and I m. S. of Bookham Station on the L. & S.W.R. 
(20). The small but interesting church, eleventh century 
Norman, was restored In 1864, and a reredos added a few 
years later ; there is a double piscina in the chancel, /jm. 

LnTLE Tanglet. — Hamlet in the parish of Wonersh, about \\m, 
N.E. of Wonersh Station. 

L4TTLB WooDooTB. — Small hamlet about t m. S. of Carshalton. 

LoNC Caoss. — Small village and ecclesiastical parish 4 m. S.W. 
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of Chertsey, on the £. border of Chobham Coaimon, and 
aboHt %\ m. from either Virginia Water or Sunningdale 
Stations. The church is a mmiern one, built in 1848 and 
enlarged in 1878. 

Long DrrroN. — ^A parish and village i m. S. of Kingston. 
Though an older place, this is now practically a western 
extension of Surbiton ; part of it, with the post office, lies 
on the Portsmouth road near the river, and part of it, with 
the church, S. of the railway line. The church, which 
replaced one of older and eccentric design, *< ceiled and 
beautified in the year 17 14/' was built in 1880. Omni- 
buses ply between here and Kingston, and those fron the 
latter town to Esher pass through. /««/. 

LovELL Heatb. — S^ L»wjieid Heath. 

Lower. Green. — ^A hamlet of Esher, from which it Is divided by 
the Saodown Park racecourse. 

Lower Kinqswood. — See Kingjwood, 

Lower Morosn. — See Aiordeu. 

LowBR Tooting. — See Tooting, 

LownELD Heath (Lovell Heath). — Village about 7 m. S. of 
Reigate, f m. N. of the Sussex border, and about a^ m. from 
Horley Station. The church was built about thirty years 
ago ; it is of local stone, in the French style of the thirteenth 
century. Inn .• White Lion. 

Lyne. — A hamlet about z m. W. of Chertsey. It has been 
formed with the neighbouring hamlet of Botleys into an 
ecclesiastical parish. The church was built in 1849. 

Malden. — Parish and village on the Hogg's Mill river, about 
3 m. S.W. of Kingston, with a station, Worcester Park, 
about I m. £. The church of St. John the Baptist is of 
various styles; the nave and tower date from 16 10, but the 
church has been several times repaired, restored, and enlarged 
(1867, 1875, and 1883). In the S. aisle is a stone inscribed, 
*< Here stood the Lord's table on Maeldune, the hill of the 
Cross, for well-nigh a thousand years, until the consecration 
of the new chancel, December 7th, 1875.'' It was here that 
Walter de Merton in 1264 endowed the college for twenty 
scholars, which was later removed to Oxford, and is now 
Merton College in that university. Thomas Ravis, Bishop 
of London and translator of the Bible, was born here about 
1560. 

Maroen Park. — A district W. of Caterham, with a station, 
Woldingham and Marden Park, on the L.B. & S.C.R., and 
S.E. & C.R. (17). The seat of Marden Park was formerly 
the home of a branch of the Evelyn family* and. later of the 
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Claytons, being bought by Sir Robert Clayton, the splendid 
Lord Mayor of London and politician, who died herein 1707. 
Here, too, William Wilberforce lived for a while. 

Martyrs' Green. — Hamlet i m. £. of Ockham. 

Matbury. — District among the pine-grown commons f m. N.E. 
of Woking Station. Here is the Oriental Institute (formerly 
the Royal Dramatic College), with a mosque, houses for 
Mohammedans, and an Oriental museum. Here also is St. 
Peter's Convalescent Home. Inn : The Maybury. 

Mayford. — Village 2 m. S. of Woking Station and i m. N.E. of 
Worplesdon Station. There is an industrial school for boys 
here. Inn, 

Merle Common. — ^This prettily named little hamlet of the parish 
of Oxted lies about 2 m. S. of Limpsfield. Inn, 

Merrow. — Village and parish 2 m. N.E. of Guildford. The 
church, which is Norman in parts, was rebuilt in 1842, 
and restored and enlarged in 188 1. In the S. porch is a 
Decorated barge board which is described by Rickman as 
<< unique.'' Part of the S. aisle is the mortuary chapel of the 
Onslow family (owners of Clandon Park, which is partly in 
this parish). Arthur Onslow (1691-1768), Speaker of the 
House of Commons, is buried here. The Merrow Downs 
stretch S. of the village. The inn. Horse and Groom, is a 
quaint gabled building, with the date 16x5 on its front. 

Merrow Cobimon. — A hamlet about f m. N. of Merrow. 

Merstham. — Parish and village about 2 m. N. of Redhill, with 
a station on the S.E. & C.R. (20^). The church, which 
stands N. of the village and on the route of the Pilgrim's 
Way, built of local stone, is partly Early English and partly 
Perpendicular with some Decorative parts ; there is a double 
piscina on the S. of the main chancel and a single one in the 
S. sub-chancel. There are a number of old brasses and some 
good monuments. The font is Early English. The church 
was restored in x86i and in 1875, when a plaster ceiling was 
removed and the open timber roof exposed. The stone 
quarries of Merstham have long been famous: <<So highly 
was the stone valued at one time, that the Crown took pos- 
session of the quarries. Edward III. in 1359 issued a patent 
authorising John and Thomas Prophete to dig stone here 
for the works at Windsor Castle, and commanding the 
sheriff and others to aid them, and if any men refused to 
work, to arrest them and send them in safe custody to 
Windsor Castle. Henry's VII. 's Chapel at Westminster 
was built of Merstham stone." The stone grows harder by 
exposure to the atmosphere ; and is a kind of firestone simi- 
lar to that quarried at Reigate and Godstone* The first iron 
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railway in England was made to convey the stone, in horse- 
drawn trolleys, from here to Wandsworth. It did not 
succeed, was abandoned, and finally taken over by the 
later railway when steam-traction had become an assured 
thing. Merstham Tunnel, from which the trains emerge 
i m. before reaching the station, is over a mile long. Innti 
Feathers, &c. 

MCRTON. — Parish and village — or perhaps more properly suburb — 
%\ m. S. W. of London on the Epsom road, with stations at 
Merton Park and Mertoh Abbey on the L.B. & S.C.R. 
(9) and L. & S.W.R. It is a very ancient parish. The 
Priory here was established in 1117 ; here Thomas a Becket 
and Walter de Merton received their education, and here in 
the reign of Henry III. the Statutes of Merton were passed 
by the assembled barons. The church of St. Mary (Late 
Norman and iEarly English) is a very old building ; it was 
restored and enlarged in x866. There are some interesting 
monuments, a tablet to the memory of Captain Cook (whose 
widow lived in the neighbourhood), and the hatchment of 
Nelson, who was here for a while during- his later years. 
Merton Place, where Nelson stayed, has gone, but his 
association survives in local place names. The remains of 
the. Priory have long been used for manufacturing purposes, 
latterly for the tapestry works of the late William Morris 
and his co-workers. Inns. 

MicKLEHABC — ^A beautifuily situated parish and village along the 
valley of the Mole between Leatherhead and Dorking, and 
i^ m. N. Box Hill Station (L.B. & S.CR.). The church of 
St. Michael, mainly Norman, was restored in 1823, 1872, 
and 189 X ; it has some good old stained glass, brasses, and a 
richly carved Belgian pulpit. Intu, 

MiLFORD. — Village nearly 2 m. S. of. Godalming, with a station 
\ m. S.W. on the L. & S.W.R. (36^ m.) The church is a 
modern Gothic one built in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, and enlarged in 1864 and 1889. There 
are large nursery grounds for rhododendrons, conifers, &c. 
Inns, 

Milton Street. — Village in the parish and ij m. W. of 
Dorking. 

MrrcHAM. — A large village on the Wandle, with two stations 
on the L.B. & S.C.R.— Mitcham (9^) and Mitcham Junc- 
tion (10^), reachable also via the L. & S.W.R. The 
church was built in 1821. Now the district is partly a 
London suburb and partly given over — as it has been for 
many years— to the cultivation of lavender and other plants 
edible or medicinal. There are several mills on the Wandlje 
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here. The village is divided into three parts, Upper and 
Lower Mitcham and Mitcham Common. On the common 
is one of the best golf links within easy reach of London. 

IflfU. 

MoLESET.^-See East Molesey and West MoUsey. 

MooRHODSE Bank. — ^A smail hamlet i^ m. £. of Limpsfield, close 
to the Kentish border on the road to Westerham. Inn, 

Mo&DEN. — Village and parish on the Epsom road, about s m. 
S.W. of Mitcham, with a station (i m. N.W.) on the L.E & 
S.C.R. (12). The red brick church was rebuilt in 1636, 
and the tower was restored in 1887 as a memorial of the first 
Victorian Jubilee. There are snuff mills on the Wandle 
S.W. of the church. Here, too, is the Battersea Cemetery. 
Inns, 

Mo&TLAKE. — Suburban parish on the Thames 2 m. £. of Rich- 
mond, with a station on the L. & S.W.R. (8^. The 
church, founded in 1348, was rebuilt in 1543, but of that 
building the tower is all that remains, the church having 
been restored and enlarged several times, most recently in 
i860 and 1885. There are some interesting brasses and 
monuments to Sir Philip Francis (i 740-1 808), who is now 
generally acknowledged as the author of the "Letters of 
Junius,'' and the first Lord Sidmouth (1757-1854). Other 
notable people buried here are Dr. Dee, the Elizabethan 
astrologer, John Partridge, the almanac-maker and object 
of Swift's satire, and Sir John Barnard (1685- 1764), philan- 
thropist, Lord Mayor of London, and, according to Wal- 
pole, the only incorruptible member of the Parliament in 
which he sat. For some years Mortkke has been the 
<< winning post" in the inter-University boat race. Close 
to the station are the buildings of the Boot and Shoe Trades' 
Benevolent Institution. There are almshouses founded "by 
John Juxon in 1626, and others founded by Colston, Bristol's 
famous benefactor. Hotel*: Ship, &c. 

MousEHiLL. — ^Hamlet in the parish of Witley near Milford. 

MuGswELL. — A small hamlet about 2 m. S.W. of Chipstead and 
about the same distance S.E. of Kingswood and Burgh Heath 
station. 

MuNSTKAD Heath. — Hamlet in parish and i m. S.E. of Godalming. 

'Newdioate. — Village and parish 4n the Weald of Surrey, about 
2 m. S.E. of Holmwood Station. The Early English 
. church, St. Peter, was restored in 1877, but has a* spire 
framed throughout in timber dating from the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Inn, 

New Egham. — See Egham, 
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Newhaw. — ^A hamlet i m. S. of Addlestone on the Wey Navigation 
Canal. Inn, 

New Maldbn. — A growing suburb i m. S.E. of and part of the 
parish of Kingston, with a station, Coombe and New Maiden, 
on L. & S.W.R. (9f). The church was built in 1866 on a 
site given by the Duke of Cambridge. Inn, 

New Whioiledon. — See Wimbledon, 

NoRKTON* — ^A suburb of Kingston with a station on the L. & 
S.W.R. (11 J). The church, St, Peter's, was built in 1842. 
The Free Grammar School (rebuilt in 1878) was founded by 
Queen Elizabeth on the site of an old chapel founded at the 
beginning of the fourteenth century by a Kingston citizen, 
Edward Lockyn. The school buildings are now opposite 
the old ones, which have been restored and serve as chapel 
and lecture hall. Gibbon, '< in a lucid interval of comparative 
health," was a pupil here, and a street is named after him. 
Cleave's Almshouses, 1668, and the Royal Cambridge Asylum 
for Soldiers' Widows, are noticeable buildings. 

NoRBURT. — ^A suburb between Streatham and Thornton Heath, a 
hamlet of Croydon, with a station on the L.B. & S.C.R. (%), 

NoRMANDT. — Village 2 m. N. of the Hog's Back in the parish 
of Ash and Normandy, about ij m. N. of Wanborough 
Station. William Cobbett died, at Normandy Farm here in 
1835. Inn. 

NoRNET. — ^A hamlet of Godalming about 2 m. to the N.W., with 
a modern cruciform church, a beautiful example of Early 
English style. 

North Dulwich. — Suburban district of Dulwich {q.'u,), with a 
station on the L.B. & S.C.R. (4f). 

North Hojlmwood. — An ecclesiasticsil parish i m. S. of Dorking 
and village about the N. end of Holmwood Common. The 
church is a new one. Inns, 

Norwood. — ^A large south suburban district — in Aubrey's time 
really a << great wood" — -lying between Camberwell and 
Croydon, with several stations. It is divided into Upper 
and Lower, South and West Norwood, and consists largely 
of private houses and villas, with such commercial centres as 
form in large suburbs. The hilliness of the district and the 
neighbourhood of the extensive grounds of the Crystal 
Palace have doubtless hastened its growth. The churches 
are modern. Norwood was at one time a favourite haunt 
of the gipsies (hence Gipsy Hill in the neighbourhood). 
Beulah Spa, too, is a spring at one time much patronised as 
a place of public resort, now the Beulah Spa Hydropathic. 
There are a number of public institutions founded here, oh 
account of the healthiness of the situation and the accessi- 
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bility from London. The Crystal Palace is partly in Nor<- 
wood and partly in the Kentish district of Sydenham ; the 
grounds are about 200 acres in extent. Here is the Royal 
Normal College for the Blind (1S73), the Jewish Conva- 
lescent Home, memorial to Juditii, Lady Montefiore (1869), 
St. Saviour's Almshouses (for the poor of the parish of 
St. Saviour, South wark), 1863. The South Metropolitan 
Cemetery, 46 acres, is near West Norwood Station. 

NuNHEAD. — Suburban district ahd ecclesiastical parish in the 
parish of Camberwell, with a station on the S.E. & C.R. 

NirrrucLD. — ^A pleasant village and parish about 2 m. E. of Redhill, 
with a station i m. S. on the S.E. & C.R. (Hi)* There 
was a church here at the time of the Domesday Survey, but 
no part of the present building (restored 1882) seems to date 
baclc so far — there is, however, a tomb with a Norman- 
French inscription, and a number of interesting brasses, 
and other features (aumbry, piscina, &c.) of interest to the 
archaeologist. The E. window of the chancel was designed 
by Sir E. Burne-Jones. Fuller's earth is dug here in large 
quantities. Inns: Queen's Head, Crown. 

Oakwood. — Scattered wealden village and ecclesiastical parish 
near the Sussex border, about 3^ m. S.W. of Ockley Station. 
The chapel, St. John the Baptist, is an ancient one, founded 
about the twelfth century. In it is a fifteenth century brass 
of Sir Edward de la Hale, who liberally endowed the chapel. 
It fell into disrepair, << but there were three bells belonging 
to it, which, in 1709, were sold by two neighbouring yeomen, 
and with the produce and a small addition of their own, the 
building was repaired and strengthened with buttresses." It 
was restored in 1879-80. Inn, 

Oatlands Park. — Ecclesiastical parish and village taking its name 
from the old palace and estate — now much circumscribed but 
beautiful still as the grounds of the Oatlands Park Hotel. 
It is about equidistant (ij^ m.) from Walton-on-Thames or 
Weybridge stations. The church is modern. A coach runs 
here from London. Hotels : Oatlands Park, &c. 

OcKHAM. — ^A village and parish 7 in. K.E. of Guildford, with a 
station, Horsley and Ockham, about i^ m. S.W. on the 
L. & S.W.R. (22). The church, of various styles, was 
restored and enlarged in 1875 ; it has several interesting 
features, some brasses, and notable nionuments. A coach 
runs here from London during the summer. Hoiel: Haut- 
boy. 

Ockley. — ^A scattered village and parish (formerly known as Stone 
Street, from its situation on the ancient Roman road of that 
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name) 7 m. S. of Dorking, with a station, about i m. £. , on the 
L.B. & S.C.R. (33). The church of St. Margaret is ancient 
in the Early Decorated style of the fifteenth century 
(restored 1S73). There is also a modern chapel-of-ease. On 
the green is a picturesque well. Ockley is supposed to be 
the Aclea at which a great battle took place in 851, when 
Ethelwulf defeated the Danes. Inn, 

OcKSHOT.-^See Oxshott, 

Ottekshaw. — Scattered village and ecclesiastical parish about 1 m. 
S. W. of Chertsey, and 2^ W. of Addlestone Stations. The 
church, built by Sir Gilbert Scott, is new (1864). The 
Countess of Meath's Ministering Homes for Children are 
here, and here, too, is the workhouse of the Chertsey Union. 
Inns, 

OxsHOTT.-^A hamlet in the parish of Stoke D'AbernoD| with a 
station, Ozsliott and Fainnile, on the L. & S.W.R. (ij). 
Of the name there are seTeral versions — Oakshott, Ocksnot, 
Oxshot, &c. , the derivation of the name being assumed to be 
from Oak's holt. Yet a new version of it seems to be given in 
. the woods to the E. of the hamlet, Oak Shade Chase. Inm, 

Ormx-^Parish and village about 10 m. S.E. of Croydon, with a 
station, Oxted and Limpsfield, on the L.B. 8c S.C.R« and 
S.E. & C.R. (21). The church, about | m. N.E. of the 
village, is chiefly Late Decorated, with an Early English 
tower (interior restored 1877). It has two fifteenth century 
brasses. Hops are grown here. Inns, 

Pacresham.— See Patterskam, 

Parkgatk. — Hamlet of the parish of Newdigate, about i^ m. E. 
of Holmwood Station. Inn, 

Pattcrsham. — Hamlet about i m. N.W. of Leathead. Sometimes 
.called Patchenham, and in the Ordnance Survey, Pachesham, 

PsASLAKB. — A pleasant hamlet 2^ m« S.E. of Shere, with a chapel- 
of-ease. Beerhouse, 

PicKHAM. — A large S.E. suburban district, contained in the 
parish of Camberwell, but divided into five ecclesiastical 
parishes, the churches of which are all modern. It has two 
stations-l-Queen's Road, Peckham, on the L.B. & S.C.R., 
and Peckham Rye, on the L.B. & S.C.R. and the S.E, & C.R. 
Oliver Goldsmith was tutor in a school at Peckham for a 
. while, and the schoolhouse remained until 1876. Peckham 
Fair was an old time popular resort, but was abolished in 
1827 owing to its having become a source of more nuisance 
than pleasure. Peckham Rye is an open green which has 
« from time immemorial been used as a recreation ground. " 

PiNcn. — Formerly a detached hamlet of Battersea, now a con- 
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siderable suburban district, with seyeral stations, on the 
Kentish border to the S. of Sydenham. 

Peperharow. — Parish about 3 m. W. of Godalming. There is no 
real village, but a few scattered farms and cottages, the 
centre of the parish being the old church in Peperharow 
ParlL. The church was restored in 1845 from designs by 
Pugin, who also designed the gateway and Oxenford Grange 
farm buildings at the S. of the park. 

PrrERaHAif. — A beautifully situated old Tillaee and parish at the 
foot of Richmond Hill, between it and the river Thames. It 
owes its name to the abbey of St. Peter at Chertsey, to which it 
belonged. Richmond Station is about i j^ m. N. The church 
was chiefly built in 1790 (and enlarged in 1840), but parts of 
it date from the beginning of the sixteenth century. There 
are .some interesting monuments, including one to Vancouver, 
the navigator (i7$8-i798), who is buried in the churchyard, 
and one to the Misses Berry, funiliar to readers of Horace 
Walpole's letters. Mortimer Collins is also buried in the 
graveyard. Petersham Parle forms part of Richmond Park. 
Here are schools presented to the neighbourhood by Lord 
John and Lady Russell in 1852, whose residence, Pembroke 
Lodge in Richmond Park, overlooks Petersham. Ham House 
lies immediately W. of the village. Set Ham, J7o/«Zr.* Dysart 
Arms, &c. 

PnuniGHT Parish and village amid the stretches of commons in 

the N.W. corner of the county, about i m. S.W, of Brook- 
wood Station. The church is modern, replacing one burnt 
in 1784. The Guards' Camp is in this parish, rather more 
than t m. N.W. of the village. Inn, 

PiRFORD. — See Pytford, 

PiSLAKE. — See Peaslaie, 

PrrcH Place. — Hamlet about i m. S.W. of Worplesdon. Inn, 

Pttlano Street. — Pleasantly situated hamlet 4 m. S. of Felday on 
the northern slope of Holmbury Hill. Inn, 

Plaistow Street. — Hamlet immediately S.W. of the village of 
Lingfield. 

PuRLET. — Ecclesiastical parish and modern growing village about 
2 m. S. of Croydon, with a station on the L.B. & S.C.R. and 
the S.E. & C.R. (13). Purley has lent its name to literature 
in Home Tooke's essays on language, " The Diversions of 
Purley" — so entitled out of compliment to a friend with 
whom Tooke stayed here. Near here are the Warehousemen's 
and Clerks' Orphan Schools and the Reedham Asylum for 
Fatherless Children (1858). Inns, 

Putney. — ^An extensive surburban district along the Thames side 
from Wandsworth to Barnes, with stations on the L. & S. W.R. 
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(si)* Though an ancient place there ia not much of interest 
to be seen here. Roman remains have been found. The 
church was mostly rebuilt in Perpendicular style in 1836. 
Bishop West's chantry (temp. Henry VIII. ) has some features 
of interest. John Toland, the deistical writer who described 
Epsom so enthusiastically (see p. 92), is buried here. There 
are several other churches and chapels. Thomas Wolsey and 
Edward Gibbon were born and William Pitt died here, and 
the district has been the home of a large number of dis<» 
tinguished people. Putney is a popular rowing centre — the 
first up the river from the city. There are seventeenth 
century almshouses for twelve women, and a Watermen's 
School, founded towards the close of the seventeenth century 
by one Martyn, in gratitude for being saved from drowning 
by a Putney fisherman. The stone bridge over the Thames 
here (1884-86) replaced an old wooden one. Inns: Fox and 
Hounds, Star and Garter, &c. 

PuTTENHAM. — A pleasantly situated old village lying on the 
southern slopes of the Hog's Back 4 m. from Gpildford. 
The church, late Norman, was restored and partially rebuilt 
in 1862. In the chancel is a brass to the memory of a rector 
of the early fifteenth century. Inn : The Good Intent. 

PuTTiNHAM Heath. — Begins about J m. £. of the village. Here is the 
small local cemetery and mortuary chapeL Golf is played 
on the Heath, which extends for about a mile towards 
Compton. Inn : The Jolly Farmer. 

Ptrford. — Parish and small village on the Wey ijr m* N.W. of 
Ripley, and 2^ m. E. of Woking Station. The Norman 
cfaurcn (restored 1869) is very prettily situated on a hillside 
overlooking the Wey valley towards Newark Abbey, which 
lies about ^ m. S. Pyrford Common is N.W. of the village. 
The poet Donne lived here for some years, 

Ranmori. — Ecclesiastical parish and village pleasantly scattered 
about Ranmore Common on the downs, i^ m. N.W. of 
Dorking. The church (built in i860) has a lofty spire and 
forms a notable landmark to the surrounding country. Inn : 
Fqx, 

Ratnes Park. — ^A new suburban district, S.W. of Wimbledon, 
with a station on the L. & S.W.R. (8^). 

Redhill. — One of the larger Surrey towns forming part of the 
municipal borough and parish of Retgate into which it 
merges on the W. There are two stations, one on the 
UB. & S.C.R. (2o|) and one on the S.E. & C.R. (22^). 
Redhill is divided into two ecclesiastical parishes, but the 
churches are modern. There are in the town and its imme- 
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diate neighbourhood several large public institutioiu. Near 
the station are the Schools of the Royal Asylum of St. Anne's 
Society (founded 170X), erected in 1884. The farm reforma- 
tory of the Philanthropic Society (1849) is about i m. S.E. 
of the station. Earlswood Asylum and the Reigate Union 
Workhouse, to the S., are in Earlswood (^.v.). The Market 
Hall was built in i860 and enlarged in 1891. The Brighton 
coaches pass through Redhill. An omnibus runs from 
Redhill Station to Bletchinglev. Local industries are brew- 
ing, tanningi &c. Hotel* : Laser's, Warwick, Queen's Arms, 
&c. 
Rugate. — ^An ancient town with a modern name ; it was « Cher- 
chefelle ** (possibly Church-field) in Domesday, and the first 
use of its present name — supposed to be from Ridge-gate, 
i,e, passage through the ridge of the North Downs^^eems to 
have been tawards the end of the thirteenth century. There 
is a station on the S.E. & C.R. (14). 

In the reign of Edward I., Reigate returned one member to 
Parliament, and two from the reign of Edward III. until 
the. Reform Act of 1832, afterwards one until it was 
disfranchised for electoral corruption in 1867. The parish 
church (chiefly Perpendicular) dates from the twelfth cen- 
tury ; it has been restored and repaired several times (1845, 
1858, 1878). There are sedilia and a piscina, also a number 
of interesting monuments. The chancel screen at the W. 
entrance was erected by the Vicar in 1897. Lord Howard 

 of Effingham, the great Elizabethan seaman, is buried 
here, and on the tercentenary of the defeat of the Armada 
(1888) a memorial brass was erected. Francis Maseres 
(1731-18x4), mathematician, historian, and reformer, and 
James Deacon Hume (1774-1842), writer on finance, are 
also buried here. There are several modern churches. 

There was of old a Priory here founded in the thirteenth 
century, and also a castle supposed to have been built before 
the Norman Conquest. The castle was captured by the 
French Dauphin and the English Barons in 12 16, and was 
destroyed in the middle of the seventeenth century, the stone 
being used, it is said, for repairing the roads. The remains 
of the castle belong to the town, and the erounds have been 
laid out as public gardens. There are vaults in the sandstone 
known as the Barons' Cave, a wholly unreliable traditiot 
declaring that here the Barons resolved .upon the terms which 
they dictated to King John at Runnimede. The stone gate- 
way was built in 1777. 

The Town Hall was built in 1708 on the site of an ancient 
chapel. The Public Hall (Literary Institution, Holmesdale 
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Natural History Club, Museum, &c.) was built in 1861. 
H9ieh: White Hart, Swan, &c. 

Richmond. — A town (parish and municipal borough) on the 
Thames about 10 m. S.W. of London, with a station on the 
L. & S.W.R. (9}), and one reached by trains of the Metro- 
. politan, District, North London and L.B. & S. C.R. companies. 
The Thames is crossed here (to Twickenham) by a stone 
bridge of five arches, completed in 1777. Trams run from 
here to Kew ; and omnibuses run to St. Margaret's, Twick- 
enham, Kingston, and other neighbouring centres. 

. Richmond received its name from Henry VII., having pre- 
viously, and often subsequently up to comparatively recent 
times, been known as West Sheen. Preceding monarchs had, 
however, made it their home. The first three Edwards lived 
here ; Edward HI. dismantled the palace and Henry V, re- 
stored it. Henry VII. made it the scene of a famous tourney, 
and died here. Henry VIII. occasionally visited, and his 
daughter Elizabeth was for a while kept prisoner here as 
Princess, frequently visited here as Queen, and here died. 
In Stuart days, too, the palace was used, but it has long since 
disappeared, all but the entrance gateway to the Wardrobe 
Court, now called Old Palace Yard, over which are the 
Royal Arms of the Tudors. The palace stood on what is 
known as the Green, now divided from the park by the 
railway line. This is the Old Deer Park, which extends 
hence to Kew Gardens. Here is the Observatory built by 
Sir William Chambers in 1769, menaced for a time by the 
near approach of electric traction ; the difficulty has, how- 
ever, been surmounted by the recent decision to remove 
certain delicate instruments to a more retired place. 
What is now known as Richmond Park (that is, the New 
Park on and about Richmond Hill) was added to the royal 
domain here by Charles I. in 1697. It has an extent of 2253 
acres, and the brick wall which surrounds it is said to be 
eleven miles in length. 
The church of St. Mary Magdalen has been many times altered 
and enlarged, and is only old in parts. It is chiefly remark- 
able for its monuments and the notable people buried here. 
James Thomson (who lived for many years in a house near 
the Old Deer Park, which is now part of the Richmond 
Hospital) is buried here, and there is an inscribed brass to his 
memory ; here, too, lies the great tragedian, Edmund Kean, 
Richard, 7th Viscount Fitzwilliam, to whom Cambridge 
owes its Fitzwilliam Museum, and a number of other men 
and women of note. There are other churches and chapels. 
The Wesleyan Theological Institution was founded here in 
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1834 for the training of students chiefly for foreign mission^ 
ary work; in it is preserred the original pulpit from 
Wesley's chapel in Mooriields. 
The Town Hall, in Elizabethan Renaissance style, was built 
in 1893. The theatre is a successor of one established here 
in 17x9. There is a Public Library, and Public Baths, and 
several almshouses accommodating altogether seventy-two 
people. 
About the green, and in Maid of Honour Row near by, are 

some fine Queen Anne houses. 
Hotels: Star and Garter, Roebuck, Queen's, Greyhound, 
Talbot, &c. 

RiCKFORD. — Small hamlet x m. N.W. of Worplesdon, and about 
2 m. W. of Worplesdon Station. Inm, 

Rmos Green. — Small hamlet in the parish of Nutfield {\ m. from 
the station). 

RiPLET. — ^A pleasant village with a broad street and, to the N., a 
large green, about 3 m. N.£. of Clandon Station and a little 
further N.W. * of Horsley Station. Twenty-five miles from 
London, on an excellent road which passes through some 
beautiful country, Ripley has long been a favourite rendez- 
vous for cyclists. The church was rebuilt in S846, but the 
interesting Early English chancel was preserved. Here 
special services for cyclists have been instituted, and in 1896 
a memorial window (with the text «So run that ye may 
obtain ") to the late hostess of the Anchor was subscribed for 
by cyclists. The ruins of Newark Abbey or Priory stand in 
the Wey water meadows, about x} m. N. of the village. 
Imu .• Anchor, Talbot, White Hart, &c. 

RoxHAMPTON. — ^An ecclesiastical parish and suburban district, x^ 
m. S.W. of Putney Station and about i| m. S. of Barnes 
Station. The church is a modern one. There are Roman 
Catholic churches, college, and convent here. Inn, 

RuNFOLD. — Hamlet on the western incline of the Hog's Back, 
about x} m. S.W. of Tongham Station. Inn, 

RuNwioL — A hamlet S.W. of Parnham, near the Hampshire 
border. 

St. Anne's Heath. — Hamlet by Virginia Water Station, The 
HoUoway Sanatorium is here. 

St. Catherine's. — S.W. suburb of Guildford, on the Portsmouth 
road, at the foot of St. Catherine's Hill. The ruined chapel 
(Early Decorated) and the view therefrom are the chief attrac- 
tions. Inn: Ship. 

St. Johns. — ^Village on the Basingstoke Canal, 2 m. S.W. of 
Woking Station. Inns .* Prince of Wales, &c. 
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St. Martha's on the Hill. — A parish 2 m. S.W. of Guildford, 
sometimes called St. Martha Chilworth. At the time of the 
Domesday Survey it was the property of the Bishop of Bayeux, 
The ancient cruciform chapel on the summit of the hill (720 
feet), after having remained long in a state of ruin, was 
restored in 1848. 

Salfords. — Hamlet about 2J m. S. of Redhill. Inn: General 
Napier. 

Sanderstead. — Parish and village on high ground about 3 m. 
S.E, of Croydon, with a station (i m. N.W.) on the 
L.B. & S.C.R (12 m.) and S.E. & C.R. The Early English 
church has some interesting monuments. Inn, 

Sandgates. — Hamlet and S. suburb of Chertsey. 

Sandown Park. — See Esher, 

Sands, The. — ^The local name for the hamlet of Crooksbury, be< 
tween Crooksbury Hill and the Hog's Back, about 3 m. E. 
of Parnham. 

Seale. — Parish and village on the S. slope of the Hog's Back, 
about 3^ m. E. of Farnham, and about \\ m. from either 
Ash Green or Tongham stations. The Early English church 
was rebuilt in 1861. S.E. of the village is an ancient en- 
campment known as Hilibury. Inn, 

Selsdon. — Hamlet in the parish and i m. N.E. of Sanderstead, 
and nearly 2 m. S.E. of Selsdon Road. 

Selsoon Road. — A southern suburb of Croydon, with station on 
the L.B. & S.C.R. (ii) m.) and S.E. & C.R. 

Send. — Parish and scattered village on the Wey, about f m. S. of 
Woking village. The church (Early English and Perpen- 
dicular) is about 2 m. S. of Woking. There are several 
small hamlets in the parish, such as Send Heath and Send- 
marsh (which is close to the Ripley-Guildford road, about 
I m. from the former place). Newark Priory or Abbey is in 
this parish, though reached more easily from Ripley or Pyr- 
ford. The Priory was founded in the reign of Richard I., 
and was dedicated to the Blessed Virgin and St. Thomas of 
Canterbury. The S. wing of the transept and three bays of 
the choir are all now remaining, and all are Early English 
in style. Inns: Seven Stars (on the Ripley- Pyrford road), 
New, &c. 

Shackleford (i). — Ecclesiastical parish and small village about 
3 m. N.W. of Godalming. The church, a modern one, is 
\ m. S.E. of the village in the hamlet of Norney. Inn, 

Shackleford (2).— -A hamlet at the W. end, and practically form- 
ing part, of the village of Woking. 

Shalford. — Parish and village on the Wey, near where it is 
}orned by the Tillingbourne, about i m. S. of Guildford, 
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with a station on the S.E. & C.R. (41). The- church was 
rebuilt in 1846 and altered in 1870. Tanning and brewing 
are carried on here. Innt, 

Shamlet Green. — Village and ecclesiastical parish 2 m. S.E. of 
Bramley and Wonersh Station. There is a modern district 
church. Inn. 

Sheen. — See East Sheen and Richmond, 

Shere. — One of the most beautiful of Surrey's villages on the 
Tillingbourne between the chalk downs and the sand, nearly, 
midway between Guildford and Dorking, with a station 
(i m. E.), Gomshall and Shere, on the S.E. & C.R, (35). 
The church, St. James, is Norman and Early English (re- 
stored in 1896), and has a number of interesting features. 
There are sonie remains of old stained glass, some brasses, 
and in the chancel a squint and piscina. There is a 
memorial to William Bray (lord of the manor and historian 
of the county). Shere is much used liy artists, /am/, The 
White Horse, &c. 

SmpLET Budge. — ^A hamlet of Burstow, about t m. S. W. of Horley 
Station. Inn .* Shipley Bridge. 

Shulet. — ^A hamlet and ecclesiastical district since 1846, .2 m. 
E. of Croydon. The church was built in 1856. There is 
but little left of the common which Hone described in the 
"Table Book," but it is still a pleasant suburban district 
especially about the << upper ** village, inns, 

Shottermill. — A village on the Sussex border at the S. foot of 
Hind Head, | m. W. of Haslemere Station, but in the parisK 
of Frensham. The church is modern. Here are some 
factories for the manufacture of military lace, &c., and the 
grounds of the Surrey Trout Farm. Inn^ 

Sltfield. — See Boohham, 

Sltfield Green. — ^A hamlet 2 m. N. of Guildford. Here, accord- 
ii^g to Aubtey, a Kind of coal was found at the end of the 
seventeenth century. Fortunately it was wanting in quality 
or quantity, and Surrey was saved from conversion into a 
new Black Country. Jnn, 

SBCAiXnELD. — A small hamlet about 2 m. £. of Horley Station. /««. 

Smithwooo Common. — Hamlet lying about a pleasant open com- 
mon about 1^ m. N. of Cranleigh. Inn, 

South Crotdon.— -See Croydon, 

South Norwood. — See Norwood, Station, Norwood Junction 
(L.B. & S.C.R.). 

SouTHFiELDS. — Suburban district in the parish of Wandsworth, 
with a station — for Putney Heath and Wimbledon Common 
—on the L. 4c S.W.R. (6|). 

SoDTHWARK. — ^A large metropolitan district bordering theTluunes 
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S. of London Bridge and Southwark Bridge (1813-16); a 
parliamentary borough (with three divisions, each with one 
member). Since it was made into a borough (temp. 
Edward I.) Southwark has often been called the Borough. 
The chief parish is St. Saviour's, the church of which is said 
to have been the church of the Augustinian Priory of St. 
Mary Overy, founded in 1106; ^surrendered to the King in 
1540, it was bought by the parishioners from James I. in 
1 6 14. During the last few years the church has been 
restored and the nave rebuilt (as a reproduction of the 
original church dating from the thirteenth century) under 
' the direction of Sir Arthur Blonifield. The foundation- 
stone of the nave was laid by King Edward VII. (then Prince 
of Wales) in 1890, and the nave re-opened in 1897. John 
Gower, the poet, John Fletcher and Philip Massinger, the 
dramatists, and Edmund Shakespeare, youngest brother of 
the poet, are all buried here. Here, too, James I. of Scotland 
was married. Not far from St. Saviour's is Guy's Hospital, 
founded in 172 1 by a bookseller named Thomas Guy (who 
made a fortune out of the South Sea Bubble). In chapels 
here both Richard Baxter and John Bunyan preached. The 
Tabard Inn and the Globe and Bank side Theatres were old 
time centres of social and literary interest. St. Saviour's 
Grammar School, founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
was rebuilt in 1839. The Borough Market was established 
1825 ^^^ enlarged in 1839. There are many manufactures 
(brewing, glass and hat making, tanning, &c.) carried on 
in this important metropolitan district. 

Staines Biudoe. — Crosses from the town of Staines to Egham parish. 
The bridge, which was opened in 1832, is 35} m. by river 
from London, and is the last of the bridges connecting Surrey 
with Middlesex. An old Ronian road crossed the river here. 

Stockwell.— Ecclesiastical parish and thickly populated suburb 
between Camberwell and Clapham, with stations at Brixton 
and Clapham, and one also on the underground electric rail- 
way to the city. The church is modern. 

Stoke (or Stoke-next-Guildforo). — Parish and suburb on the 
Wey to the immediate N. of Guildford. The church, Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular (enlarged 1851 and restored 1889), 
has some seventeenth century brasses (in the Stoughton 
chapel), and a memorial window (E.) to Sir George 
Pomeroy-CoUey, the ill-fated' leader in the disaster at 
Majuba Hill (x88i). Imu, 

Stoke D'Abernon. — Parish and scattered village on the Mole about 
4 m. S.W. of Esher, with a station, Cobham and Stoke 
D'Abernon, on the L. & S. W.R. ti8|). The Norman church 
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of St. Mary, which was restored in 1866 and 1873, is especi- 
ally interesting in that it contains memorial brasses, including 
one said to be the largest and earliest extant ; this is of Sir 
John d'Aubernoun (1277), whose figure is represented 6 feet 4 
inches in length. There is also here one of the oldest oak 
church chests known (Early English). The Norbury chapel 
contains a monument to its founder, Sir John Norbury, whose 
surcoat and helmet are preserved here. There is an old richly 
carved pulpit and an iron hour-glass stand, relic of the days 
when preaching was timed by the glass. Inn, 

Stons Stmcct. — ^Another name for Ockley (7. v.). 

Stoughton. — A village i^ m. N.W. of Guildford; here is the 
Guildford Cemetery. The Stoughton Barracks are the head- 
quarters of the xnd Regimental District and the depot of 
the Royal West Surrey Regiment. Inn, 

Streatham. — Large suburb to the S. of Brixton. The old village 
(it is mentioned in the Domesday Book), which has now 
been absorbed in the metropolis, is said to owe its name to 
its situation on a Roman road or street. There are three 
stations on the L.B. & S.C.R. (7) — Streatham, Streatham 
Common, and Streatham Hill, tne names indicating the 
districts into which the suburb is now divided. The 
church. Early English, was rebuilt in 1830 and has been 
enlarged since. There are some monuments of interest, 
especially those to members of the Thrale family, with Latin 
inscriptions by Samuel Johnson, who was a frequent visitor 
at Streatham Park, where lived Henry Thrale and his wife 
(afterwards Mrs. Piozzi). Sir Arthur Helps, the author 
of <* Friends in Council," is buried here. Streatham Wells 
is the name given to a mineral spring said to be of value 
as a remedy for scorbutic complaints, which was discovered 
in 1650. Streatham Common is a pleasant open expanse 
of about sixty acres. 

Stuect Cobham. — ^That part of Cob ham (7. v.) which lies along 
the Portsmouth road about 3 m. beyond Esher, and about 
^ m. N.W. of Church Cobham. Inn, 

SuoBRooK. — ^An ancient hamlet of Petersham mentioned as early 
as 1x66. Sudbrook Park adjoins Richmond Park on the W. 
Sudbrook House is now a private hoteL 

SuMMERSTowN. — Suburban district and ecclesiastical parish in the 
civil parish of Wandsworth, with a station, Earlsfield and 
Summerstown, on the L. & S.W.R. (5). 

SuNNiNGOALX STATION. — ^A village has sprung up about the Sun- 
ningdale Station on the Berkshire border, 4 m. S.W. of 
Esher. Sunningdale village is ^ m. to the N. in Berkshire. 
The station is on the L. & S. W.R. (26$). Inn^ 
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SuEBTTOM. — A large suburb of Kingston with a station on the 
L. & S^W.R. (x^). Frequent omnibuses run from near the 
station to Kingston, Norbiton, Richmond, and other places. 
The principal church is St. Mark's n>uilt in 184 c at the cost 
of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and considerably altered a 
few years later). HtUh : Southampton, &c« 

SurroM (t). — Parish and eictensive village about 4 m. W. of Croydon, 
with a sution on the L.B. dc S.C.R. (14^). The High Street 
is a picturesque part of the main road to Reigate where it 
ascends the downs, but the village has considerably extended 
of late years. The church of St. Nicholas waj built in 1864 
on the site of an older one; it has several monuments of 
interest, including a tomb to the Gibson family, by whom 
money was left to the parish on the strange condition that 
the tomb should be annually opened on August is. Hotels : 
Cock, &c. 

Sutton (2). — ^A small hamlet f m. W. of Abinger and z^ m. S.E. 
of Gomshall Station. Inn : The Volunteer. 

Sutton Gikjen. — Hamlet on the Wey, about 4 m. S, of Woking 
Station, and about f m. N. of Sutton place (see pp. 8-9). 
Jtm, 

Tadworth. — A hamlet on the northern end of Banstead Heath, 

with a station, Tad worth and Walton, on the S.E. & C.R. 

(»3). //»«. 
Talworth, or Tolworth. — Village i m. S.E. of Surbiton Station. 

ItM : Red Lion. 
Tandridob. — Parish and village about z^ m. N.E. of Godstone 

Station. The pleasantly situated church was restored in 

185 1 and added to in 1874. Itm. 
Tanout. — See Great Tangley and Little Tangley* 
Tatstield. — Parish and scattered village on the Kentish liorder 

about 2) m. N.W. of Westerham Sution (Kent). The 

church, which dates from the twelfth century, was restored 

in 1882. Inn. 
Thaios Ditton. — A prettily situated village on the Thames, 

about % m. from Kingston market-place, with a station on 

the L. & S.W.R. (14). The Perpendicular church has 

several interesting monuments and sixteenth century brasses. 

Intui Swan, &c. 
Thokpx. — ^Village and parish in the Thames valley about if m. 

S. of Egham and ij m. N.E. of Virginia Water Station. 

The church, which was restored in 1893, contains piscinse, 

sedilia, credence>table, and some sixteenth century brasses. 

There is a monument with an inscription by Laurence Sterne. 
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Thurslet. — Parish and Tillage at the northern foot of Hind Head, 
about 5 m. N.W. of Witiey Station. The church is Early 
English and Perpendicular, with remains of Norman work. 
The parish extends up over the Head, and includes the 
Devil's Punch Bowl. Inn, 

TiLFORD. — Small village and ecclesiastical parish on the Till 
where that stream unites with the Wey, about 3 m. S.E; of 
Farnham. The church, which is modern, contains a 
reredos erected as memorial to Charlotte Smith (1769-1806), 
the poet, whose latter years were spent in the neighbour- 
hood. The village institute on the green w^s built as a 
memorial of Mr. C. A. Anderson of Waverley Abbey. Inn, 

TiTSET. — Small village and parish on a hillside about i^ m. N. of 
Limps6eld. The church was built in 186 1, replacing an 
old one which stood in Titsey Park. Roman remains nave 
been found here. 

ToLwoRTH. — Siee Tal'worth, 

ToNGHAM. — Village and ecclesiastical parish, 3 m. N.E. of Farn- 
ham, with a station on the L. & S.W.R. (37}). The chutch 

- is modern. Inn, 

Toohno. — A large suburban district, with two stations^ Balham 
and Upper Tooting, on the L.B. & S.C.R. (8), and Toot- 
ing Junction on theL.B. & S.C.R. (7^)^ and L. & S.W.R. 
(9J). The church of St. Nicholas, at Lrower Tootine, or 
Tooting Graveney, near the Junction Station, rebuilt in 
1853, is in no way remarkable. The Congregational Meet- 
ing House at Lower Tooting, built 1765-66, is said to have 
been founded by Daniel Defoe in 1688, and the gates of an old 
house near Tooting Junction long bore the legend, << Daniel 
Defoe lived here, 1688 ; '' but it seems to be doubtful 
whether the author of '< Robinson Crusoe" ever really lived 
in this neighbourhood. Proof that he did so is not forth- 
coming, but the tradition is strong, and has its signs in 
local place names. Upper Tooting, or Tooting Bee, was 
formerly the site of a Benedictine priory, which had been 
colonised from Bee, in Normandy. Tooting Common is a 
very beautiful tree and goVse grown expanse of 144 acres, 
bounded by Upper and Lower Tooting, Balham, and Streat- 
ham. To the S. of the common is Furzedown, now a well- 
known golf links, 

TuLSE HiLL.-^A S. suburb of London, with a station on the L.B. 
&S.C.R. (5). 

Tyler's Green. — A small hamlet to the immediate N. of God- 
stone. Inn, 

Upper Hale. — Part of the ecclesiastical parish of Hale. It lies 
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about the N. end of Farnham Park near the Hants border, 

and is about ij m. N, of Farnham. The church was built 

in 1884. Inn, 
Upper Norwood. — See Nor'wood, Stations: Crystal Palace and 

Gipsy HiU (L.B. & S.C.R.). 
Upper Sheen. — See Sheen, 
Upper Tootino. — See Toot'mg, 
Upper Warlingham. — See IV'arlingham, 

Valley End. — Small village and ecclesiastical parish on the S. of 
Chobham Common, about 1} m. S.E. of Sunningdale Station. 

Vauxhall. — A district of the parish of Lambeth on the banks of 
the Thames, taking its name from a manor which, in the 
reign of King John, belonged to one Falkes des Breaut^. 
Formerly famous for its public gardens, .Vauxhall is now 
mainly a centre of manu&icturing, commercial, and railway 
interests. Until Waterloo Station was opened in 1848 the 
terminus of the L. & S.W.R. was here. Vauxhall Park is a 
public space of 8 acres, opened in 1890. 

Virginia Water. — A district and ecclesiastical parish about the 
S.W, end of Windsor Great Park, taking its name from 
the great lake in the park, which is partly in Berkshire 
and partly in Surrey. The church is modern (1839). The 
station on the L. & S.W.R. (23) is about x) m. to the S.E. 
from the entrance to the park. Hotel: Wheatsheaf. 

Waddon. — A hamlet on the Wandle, practically a suburb of 
Croydon, with a station on the L.B. & S.C.R. (^11). Inns : 
Hare and Hounds, &c. 

Walungton. — Village and ecclesiastical parish about 2 m. W. of 
Croydon. An ancient chapel once stood on the London road, 
but it has entirely disappeared. The church is modern. Inn. 

Walton-on-Thamr-. — Large village and parish on the Thames, 
with a station, Walton and Hersham, on the L. & S.W.R. 
(17), and a bridge across the Thames (1863) to Halliford in 
the parish of Shepperton. The church, which is partly 
Transition Norman, has a number of interesting features. 
On a stone here are cut the well-known lines on tran- 
substantiation attributed to Queen Elizabeth — 

** Christ was the worde and spake it ; 
He took the bread and brake it ; 
And what the word doth make it, 
That I believe, and take it." 

Here, too, are some notable brasses, monuments ^one by 
Roubiiiac, and one by Chantrey), and memorial inscriptions, 
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inclading one to William Lilly, the teveiiteentli century 
astrologer. An old •'< scold's bridle " is kept here in a case 
made of oak taken from the tower when the bells were 
re-hnng (1884). The old Manor House, home of John Brad> 
shaw, the regicide, is at the N. of the Tillage, not far from 
the river. The Chelsea and West Surrey Water Companies 
have reservoirs here. The extensive buildings of the Metro- 
politan Convalescent Institution are to the south about J m. 
S.W. of the station. Hotels: Ashley Park (station), Bear 
Swan, &c. 

Walton-on-tue-Hill. — Parish and village about 4 m. S. of 
Epsom, with a station, Tadworth and Walton, on the S.E. 
8c C.R. (23). The Early English church is partly thirteenth 
century, was added to in 1870, and the tower partly rebuilt 
in 1896 ; fixed outside the chancel is the tomb of Johannes 
de Waltune, founder of the church. There is a remarkable 
eleventh century lead font. Roman remains have been found 
in the neighbourhood, which might have been expected as 
the Stane Street ran to the £., and the Ermyn Street within 
a couple of miles to the W. of the village. Inn. 

Walworth. — ^A thickly inhabited district in the parish of 
Newington. The churches are new. The Surrey Zoo- 
logical Gardens (1832-1877) and the Surrey Music Hall 
(1856, burnt down 1861) were popular places of amusement 
here. The well-known public-house, the Elephant and 
Castle, stands at the end of the Walworth road, where a 
number of important south London thoroughfares converge. 
Sir William Walworth, the famous fourteenth century Lord 
Mayor, is supposed to have been born here, and here in 1835 
Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, died. 

Wanborough. — Small parish on theN. side of Hog's Back, with a 
station on the L. & S.W.R. (34}) and S.E. & C.R. The 
Early English church was originafly a chapel under Waverley 
Abbey, and after having been disused for a couple of cen- 
turies was restored and reopened in 1862. 

Wandsworth. — Large south-west suburb of London, taking its 
name from the Wandle, which here joins the Thames. 
Wandsworth Bridge over the latter river was completed in 
1873. It is divided into several ecclesiastical parishes; the 
old parish church of All Saints only dates from the end of 
the eighteenth century, but its tower is a century and a half 
older. The fif st attempt to start a Presbyterian congregation 
was made here, and here the Nonconformist "Orders of 
Wandsworth " were drawn up in 1572. Here in the seven- 
teenth century many French Huguenots settled, and here 
during his term of banishment Voltaire lived for two years 
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(1726-1717). Henry Smith, alderman of Londoh, who died 
in 1627, was born and died here; he is to be remembered 
for his numerous benefactions to various Surrey towns for 
the ** reliefe of the poore " and the ** setting them a-worke.'* 
Wandsworth Common is a pleasant expanse stretching to 
Balham. 

Warlingham. — Pleasantly situated village on the downs about 
4 m. S.£. of Croydon, with two stations, Upper Warlingham 
and Whyteleaf, ij m. to the W., on the L.B. & S.C.R. (17) 
and S.E.& C.R.,and Warlingham on the S.E.& C.R. (17). The 
old church (restored and enlarged in 1894) has many points 
of interest. A stained glass window records the tradition 
that Edward the Sixth's revised Prayer Book was first used 
here. On the N. wall is a good fresco of St. Christopher ; 
in the chancel are three piscins and two sedilia. Inn, 

Waverlet. — Parish about 2 m. S.E. of Farnham. Here, in the 
grounds of a modern house of the same name, are the in- 
teresting remains of the Cistercian monastery of Waverley 
Abbey, which was founded in 1128 ; these are Early English 
in character and are well worth a visit, and more especially 
because they are set amid beautiful surroundings. In the 
kitchen gardens the boy Cobbett " first began to work, or 
rather, first began to eat fine fruit." 

West Clanoon.— A parish and straggling village with station on 
the L. & S.W.R. (25J). The Decorated church, which has 
piscinae, good old heraldic glass, and a credence table, was 
restored in 1874. Inn : The Onslow Arms. 

Westcott (or WestgateJ. — Villaee and ecclesiastical parish about 
ij m. W. of Dorking. The church is modern. At the 
Rookery here the Rev. T. R. Malthus, the economist, was 
born in 1766. Inn, 

West Crotdon. — See Croydon. 

West End (i). — ^A hamlet of the parish of Chobham 2 m. W. of 
the village. See Chobham, Inns: Wheatsheaf, Hare and 
Hounds. 

West End (2).— A hamlet of Esher f m. S.W. of the Village. 
William and Mary Howitt lived for a time at West End 
Cottage, and here the former wrote "The Rural Life of 
England." Inn. 

Westfield. — Small hamlet about 3 m. S. of Woking Station. 
Inn, 

West Horsley. — Scattered village and parish with a station on 
the L. & S.W.R. (22) about 2 m. (about i m. by footpath) 
to the N.E. The church, partly Early English and partly 
Perpendicular, is interesting; a curious carving of the 
Nativity, found under the flooring in 18 10, is now fixed at 
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the W. end of the nave. There are some notable monuments 
and some old stained glass. Inn, 

West Humble. — Small hamlet of the parish of Mickleham, about 
i^ m. S.W. of the village near Burford Bridge and about the 
Box Hill Station of the L.B. 5p S.C.R. At Camilla Lacey, 
Frances Burney (Mme. D'Arblay) lived for many years, and 
wrote her " Camilla " (hence the name of the place). Inn, 

West Moleset. — A small village and parish near the Thames, 
about ijf m, W. of Hampton Court Station. The church 
(with tne exception of the tower) was rebuilt in 1843. 
There is much stained glass, including a memorial window 
to J. Wilson Croker, who lived for some years at Molesey 
Grove. Between the village and the river is the level 
expanse of Molesey Hurst, long a place for prize-fighting 
and later for the "Happy Hampton" races (Hampton-on- 
Thames being immediately opposite on the Middlesex 
bank). Now it belongs to the Hurst Park Club, whose race 
meetings take place here. Inns, 

West (or Lower) Norwood. — See Norivood, Station: West Nor- 
wood (L.B. & S.C.R.). 

Weston Green. — A scattered village lying between Thames Ditton 
and Esher railway stations. 

Wetbridge. — Large village and parish on the Wey where that 
river runs into the Thames, with a station, f m. S., on the 
L. &S.W.R. (19). Here the Basingstoke Canal and the River 
Wey Navigation Canal also reach the Thames. The church 
was built in 1847-48, replacing an ancient one. It has been 
enlarged, repaired and decorated in 1864, 1890, and 1&94. 
There are a number of curious brasses. In the Roman 
Catholic church of St. Charles Borromeo the bodies of Louis 
Philippe (d. 1850) and his queen Amelie (d. 1866^) lay until 
their removal to Dreux in Normandy in 1876; here arfr 
buried the Comte de Paris (d. 1894) and the Duchess de 
Nemours. On the green is a column to the memory of the 
Duchess of York (d. 1820), who was famous for her benefac- 
tions in the neighbourhood ; the column stood originally at 
the centre of London's Seven Dials. Hotels : Lincoln's Arms 
(by the river), Hand and Spear (by the station), &c. 

Whyteleaf. — A hamlet in the parish and about i^ m. W. of 
Warlingham village, with two stations. Upper Warlinghani 
and Whyteleaf, on the L.B. & S.C.R. (17) and S.E. & C.R., 
and Whyteleaf on the S.E. & C.R. (i8i). 

Wimbledon. — Parish and town 3 m. S,W. of Wandsworth and 
adjoining Putney to the N., with a station on the L. & S.W.R. 
(7^), to be reached also by trains on the L.B. & S.C.R. and 
S.E. & C.R. One of the oldest places of which our history 
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tells, Wimbledon is believed to be the Wibbandune where a 
big battle took place in 568, while tradition says that Cxsar 
formed a camp here in b.c. 54. The parish church, enlarged 
in 1843 and i860, has some interesting monuments. Home 
Tooke and Wilberforce lived near the common. Wimbledon 
Common consists of about 1000 acres. Here from i860 to 
1889 the National Rifle Association held its annual meetings, 
the " camp '* being an important incident in the volunteer 
year. Since 1890 it has been transferred to Bisley (7. v.). 
Hotels : Wimbledon Hill, Dog and Fox, &c. 

WiNDLESHAM. -^Village and parish about 2 m. N.E. of Baeshot. 
The church — succeeding one which was destroyed by light- 
ning in 1677 — ^^^ built in 1680 ; it was rebuilt and en- 
larged in 1898. Inn. 

WisLEY. — A small much scattered village to the right of the 
Ripley toad, about midway between Street Chobham and 
Ripley. The small Norman church in its small <* God's 
acre" is about ij m. N.W. of the Hut Hotel on the main 
road, or | m. S.W. of By fleet. Hotel: Hut. 

WiTLEY. — Parish and village about 4 m. S. of Godalming, with a 
station, i m. S., on the L. & S.W.R. (38!). The cruciform 
church is partly Early English, but has been restored ; it 
contains a number oi interesting features, an Early English 
font, piscina, aumbry, some sixteenth century brasses, and a 
carved oak screen dividing a chapel from the north transept. 
George Eliot lived here, 1876-80. Inn, 

Woking. — Parish and pleasant village on the Wey, with a station 
nearly 2 m. N. The church dates from the early part of the 
twelfth century, but has been much altered, and was partly 
restored in 1878. The parish is a large one. There are 
paper-mills on the Wey, and large nursery grounds in the 
parish. Intu .- White Horse, &c. 

Woking Station. — ^Quite a large modern village has sprung up 
around Woking Junction, on the L. & S.W.R. (24 J), nearly 
2 m. N. of the old village. Hotel: Albion, &c. 

WoLDiNGHAM. — A paHsh and small village on the downs, with a 
station on the L.B. & S.C.R. (17) and S.E. & C.R. Marden 
Park and Woldingham, about i m. N.W. The small church, 
presumably an old pilgrims' wayside chapel, is about J ra. S. 
of the village or hamlet, for it is no more ; it was restored 
in 1890. 

WoNERSH. — A straggling . village and parish about 3 m. S.E. of 
Guildford, with a station, Bramley and Wonersh, on the 
L.B. & S.C.R. (42). The church is an old one, badly 
restored, according to the taste of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. Inn. 
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WooDOOTE. — See Grea$ Woodcpte and Little Woodcote. 

WoooMANSTERNE. — Small village and parish high on the downs, 
about 6 m. S.W. of Croydon, and about i} m, N. of Chip- 
stead Station. The old church of St. Peter was rebuilt in 
1876 ; the rectory is said to be on a level with the cross on 
St, Paul's Cathedral. The Oaks estate, which gave its name 
to the popular race on Epsom Downs, and, indirectly, to the 
yet more popular Derby, which is always decided a couple of 
days earlier, is about J m. N. 

WooosioE. — ^A suburb and ecclesiastical parish of Croydon, x} 
m. N.E., with a station on the S.E. & C.R. (12). The 
church is modern. 

W0008TREET, — ^A hamlet in the parish, about 2^ m. S.W, of 
Worplesdon, and about the same distance N.W. of Guildford 
Station. Inm, 

Worcester Park. — A new village about 3 m. S.E. of Kingston, 
with a station on the L. & S.W.R. (lof). Worcester Park, 
the estate from which this new suburban district takes its 
name, originally formed a part of the parks attached to 
Nonsuch Palace. Inns : Railway Arms, &c. 

WoRMLET Hill. — Hamlet near Witley Station, Here is an in- 
dustrial school (belonging to the Bridewell Hospital, Lon- 
don) for the training of upwards of two hundred destitute 
boys. Inn. 

Worplesdon. — Scattered village and large parish about 3 m. 
N.W. of Guildford, with a station, about i^ m. N.E., on the 
L. & S.W.R. (26J), The church, Perpendicular and Deco- 
rated, restored in 1867, stands in a commanding position on 
Perry Hill^ it has a long square tower and some ancient 
stained glass. Dr. John Burton ( 1696-177 1), well known 
as a theological and classical scholar, was rector here during 
the last four years of his life. Inn, 

WoTTON. — Parish about 3 m. S.W, of Dorking, The Early Eng- 
lish church is old but has been thoroughly restored ; it con- 
tains many monuments to the Evelyn family (of Wotton 
House), and notably to the John Evelyn who is buried here. 
Irm : Wotton Hatch. 

Wrecclesham. — Village and ecclesiastical parish about i J m. S.W. 
of Farnham. The church was rebuilt in 1877. Inns, 

Wyke. — Small village and ecclesiastical parish about i m. N.W. 
of Wanborough Station. The church is modern. 

York Town. — Modern village and ecclesiastical parish at the 
point where Surrey touches Berkshire and Hampshire, The 
Royal Staff College (1862) is about J m. N.W. The church 
is modern. Hotels. 
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